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NATURAL  HISTORY 


THE  DOG* 

NEITHER  majefty  and  elegance  of  form* 
ftrength  of  body*  freedom  of  movement* 
nor  other  external  qualities,  conftitute  the  prin- 
cipal dignity  of  animated  beings.  In  man,  we 

prefer 

* The  dog  has  fix  cutting  teeth  and  two  canine  in  each 
jaw:  He  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four*  and  often 
five,  on  the  hind  feet.  His  tail  bends  towards  the  left,  a cha- 
racter common  to  the  whole,  and  firft  obferved  by  Linnaeus  ; 
Pennant , Synopf.  p.  141, 

Charact,  gen. — Dentes  prmores  fuperiores  VI.  latérales* 
longiores,  disantes  ; intermedii  lobati  : Inferiores  VI.  latérales* 
lobati.  Laniarii , falitarii,  incurvati.  Molar  es  VI.  f.  VII. — Cha- 
ract. spec.  Canis  cauda  finiftrorfum  recurvata  ; Linn.  Syjl . 56. 
Linnæus  defines  only  the  eleven  following  varieties  of  the  dog. 

1.  DomeJHcus , auriculis  ereCtis,  cauda  fubtus  lanata  ; the 
frep  herd's  dog . 

2.  Sagax , auriculis  penduîis,  digito  fpurio  ad  tibias  poflicas  ; 
the  hound . 

3.  Grains , magnitudine  lupi,  trunCo  cürvato,  roftro  atte- 
nuate ; common  grey -hound. 

4.  Molojjiis , magnitudine  lupi,  labiis  ad  latera  pendulis,  cor- 
pore  torofo  ; the  maftijf. 

5.  Aquations,  pilo  crifpo,  longo,  inftar  ovis  ; the  water  dog. 

6.  Meliteus , magnitudine  feiuri  ; the  frock-dog,  or  lap-dog. 
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prefer  genius  to  figure,  courage  to  ftrength, 
and  fentiment  to  beauty  ; and,  therefore,  we  are 
induced  to  think,  that  the  chief  excellence  of  an 
animal  confifts  alfo  of  internal  qualities.  By 
thefe  he  differs  from  an  automaton,  rifes  above 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  approaches  the  human 
fpecies.  It  is  fentiment  which  ennobles,  go- 
verns, and  gives  activity  to  all  his  organs  and 
propenfities.  Hence  the  perfection  of  an  ani- 
mal depends  on  fentiment  alone;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  his  faculties,  refources,  and 
relations  with  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  are  aug- 
mented. When  his  fentiment  is  delicate,  and 
improved  by  education,  he  is  then  fit  to  affociate 
with  man,  to  concur  with  his  defigns,  to  aid,  to 
defend,  and  to  carefs  him.  By  a frequent  per- 
formance of  thefe  fervices,  he  conciliates  the  fa- 
vour of  his  mafter,  and,  from  a tyrant,  converts 
him  into  a friend  and  proteCtor. 

The  dog,  independent  of  the  beauty  of  his 
figure,  his  ftrength,  vivacity,  and  nimblenefs,. 
poffeffes  every  internal  excellence  which  can  at- 
tract the  regard  of  man.  A paffionate,  and  even 
a ferocious  and  fanguinary  temper,  renders  the 

wild  dog  formidable  to  all  animals.  But,  in  the 

/•v 

7.  Fricator , nafo,  reiimo,  aruribus  pendulis  corpore  qua- 
drato  ; the  pug-dog . 

8.  Vertagusy  pedibus  curvatis,  trunco  Iongo,  fæpius  varie- 
gato  ; the  tumbler. 

9.  A^vtcularius , cauda  truncata. 

, 10.  Extrarius,  auriculis  longis,  lanatis,  pendulis. 

1 1,  Egyptius , nudus  abfque.pilis;  the  Twkifo  dog. 
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domeftic  dog,  thefe  hoftiîe  difpofitions  vanifh, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  the  fofter  fentiments  of 
attachment,  and  the  defire  of  pleafing.  He  runs 
with  chearfulnefs  and  alacrity  to  his  mailer’s 
foot,  where  he  lays  down  his  courage,  his 
flrength,  and  his  talents.  He  attends  for  or- 
ders, which  he  is  always  felicitous  to  execute. 
He  confults,  he  interrogates,  he  fupplicates  his 
mailer.  A fingle  glance  of  the  eye  is  fufficient; 
for  he  knows  the  external  figns  of  our  inten- 
tions and  wifhes.  Without  being  endowed,  like 
man,  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  his  feelings 
are  extremely  delicate,  and  he  has  more  fidelity 
and  ileadinefs  in  his  affedion.  He  is  not  cor- 
rupted by  ambition,  by  interelled  views,  or  by  a 
defire  of  revenge  ; and  he  has  no  fear,  but  that 
of  difpleafing.  He  is  all  zeal,  ardour,  and  obe- 
dience. More  apt  to  recal  benefits  than  out- 
rages, he  is  not  difcouraged  by  blows  or  bad 
treatment,  but  calmly  fuffers,  and  fcon  forgets 
them  ; or  he  remembers  them  only  to  increafe 
his  attachment.  Inftead  of  flying,  or  difcover- 
ing  marks  of  refentment,  he  expofes  himfelf  to 
torture,  and  licks  the  hand  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  blow.  To  the  cruely  of  his  mailer, 
he  only  oppofes  complaint,  patience,  and  fub- 
miflion.  . 

More  tradable  than  man,  and  more  pliant 
than  any  other  animal,  the  dog  is  not  only  feon 
inflruded,  but  even  conforms  himfelf  to  the 
manners,  movements,  and  habits  of  thofe  who 
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govern  him.  He  affumes  the  very  tone  of  the 
family  in  which  he  lives.  Like  other  fervants, 
he  is  haughty  with  the  great,  and  ruftic  with 
the  peafant.  Always  eager  to  obey  and  to  pleafe 
his  mafler,  or  his  friends,  he  pays  no  attention 
to  ftrangers,  and  furioufly  repels  beggars,  whom 
he  diftinguifhes  by  their  drefs,  their  voice,  and 
their  geftures.  When  the  charge  of  a houfe  or 
garden  is  committed  to  him  during  the  night, 
his  boldnefs  increafes,  and  he  fometimes  becomes 
perfectly  ferocious.  He  watches,  goes  the 
rounds,  fmells  ftrangers  at  a diftance,  and,  if  they 
ftop  or  attempt  to  leap  any  barrier,  he  inftantly 
darts  upon  them,  and,  by  barking,  and  other 
marks  of  paftion,  alarms  the  family  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Equally  furious  againft-  thieves  as. 
againft  rapacious  animals,  he  attacks  and  wounds 
them,  and  forces  them  from  whatever  they  have 
been  attempting  to  carry  off  : But,  contented 

with  victory,  he  lies  down  upon  the  fpoil,  and 
will  not  touch  it  even  to  fatisfy  his  appetite,  ex- 
hibiting, at  the  fame  time,  an  example  of  cou- 
rage, temperance,  and  fidelity. 

To  conceive  the  importance  of  this  lpecies  in 
the  order  of  Nature,  let  us  fuppofe  that  it  never 
exifted.  Without  the  affiftance  of  the  dog,  how 
could  man  have  conquered,  tamed,  and  reduced 
the  other  animals  into  flavery  ? How  could  he 
{till  difeover,  hunt  down,  and  deftroy  noxious 
and  favage  beafts  ? For  his  own  fafety,  and  to 
render  him  mafter  of  the  animated  world,  it  was 
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neceflary  to  form  a party  among  the  animals 
themfelves,  to  conciliate  by  carefles  thofe  which 
were  capable  of  attachment  and  obedience,  in 
•order  to  oppofe  them  to  the  other  fpecies.  Hence 
the  training  of  the  dog  feems  to  have  been  the 
foft  art  invented  by  man  ; and  the  refult  of  this 
art  was  the  conqueft  and  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
the  earth. 

Molt  animals  are  fuperior  to  man  in  agility, 
fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  even  in  courage:  Na- 
ture has  fortified  and  armed  them  better.  Their 
fenfes,  and  particularly  that  of  fmelling,  are  like- 
wife  more  perfect.  To  have  brought  over  to 
our  intereft  a bold  and  tradable  fpecies,  like  that 
of  the  dog,  was  to  acquire  new  fenfes  and  fa- 
culties. The  machines  and  inftruments  we  have 
invented  to  improve  or  to  extend  our  other 
fenfes,  are  not  nearly  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  prefented 
to  us  ready  made  by  Nature,  which,  by  fupply- 
ing  the  defeds  of  our  fmelling,  have  furnifhed 
us  with  great  and  permanent  refources  for  con- 
queft: and  dominion.  The  dog,  ever  faithful  to 
man,  will  always  maintain  a portion  of  this  em- 
pire ; he  will  al  ways  preferve  a degree  of  fupe- 
riority  above  the  other  animals.  He  reigns  at 
the  head  of  a 'flock,  and  is  better  heard  than  the 
voice  of  the  fhepherd.  Safety,  order,  and  dif- 
eipline,  are  the  fruits  of  his  vigilance  and  adi- 
vity.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  a people  fubjeded  to 
his  management,  whom  he  prudently  eonduds 
and  proteds,  and  never  employs  force  againft 
A 3 them, 
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them,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
good  order. 

But  in  war  againft  his  enemies,  or  wild  ani- 
mals, he  makes  a full  difplay  of  his  courage  and 
intelligence.  Here  his  natural  and  acquired  ta- 
lents are  united.  As  foon  as  the  din  of  arms  is 
heard,  as  foon  as  the  horn,  or  the  voice  of  the 
hunter,  gives  the  alarm,  the  dog,  fparkling  with 
redoubled  ardour,  demonftrates  his  joy  by  the 
mo  ft  lively  emotions  : He  announces,  by  his 
movements  and  cries,  his  impatience  for  the 
combat,  and  his  paffion  for  vidory.  Sometimes 
he  moves  filently  along,  reconnoitres  the  ground, 
and  endeavours  to  difcover  and  furprife  the 
enemy.  At  other  times,  he  traces  the  animal’s 
fteps,  and,  by  different  accents,  indicates  the  dif- 
tance,  the  fpecies,  and  even  the  age  of  the  fugi- 
tive. Pufhed,  intimidated,  and  defpairing  of 
fafety  from  flight  alone,  the  poor  animal  like- 
wife  exerts  its  faculties,  and  oppofes  craftinefs 
to  fagacity  *.  The  refources  of  inftind  are  now 
worthy  of  admiration.  To  make  him  lbfe  the 
fcent,  the  creature  doubles,  returns  on  its  former 
fteps,  bounds,  and  wifhes  to  detach  itfelf  from  the 
earth  ; at  one  leap  it  often  clears  a high  way,  or 
a hedge,  and  fwims  over  brooks  and  rivers.  But, 
always  purfued,  and  being  unable  to  conceal  or 
annihilate  its  body,  the  animal  endeavours  toy 
ftart  another  of  lefs  experience,  and,  after  run- 
ning together  till  the  former  imagines  that  the 
* See  below,  article  Deer. 
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two  fcents  or  traces  are  confounded,  it  then 
fuddenly  feparates,  in  order  to  let  the  other  fall 
a vi&im  to  the  deceived  enemy. 

But  the  dog,  by  the  fuperiority  he  has  acquir- 
ed from  habit  and  education,  and  from  the  pe~ 
culiar  finenefs  of  his  fenfations,  lofes  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  purfuit.  By  the  acutenefs  of  his  fcent, 
he  unravels  all  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth, 
all  the  falfe  routs  which  were  intended  to  de- 
ceive him;  and,  inftead  of  abandoning  the  ene- 
my for  an  indifferent  animal,  he  redoubles  his 
ardour,  he  overtakes,  attacks,  flays,  and  extin- 
guishes his  third  and  his  rage  in  the  blood  of 
the  vidtim. 

The  propenfity  to  hunting,  or  to  war,  is 
equally  Strong  in  man  as  in  other  animals.  The 
whole  knowledge  of  the  Savage  is  confined  to 
fighting  and  hunting.  All  carnivorous  animals, 
which  have  weapons  and  Strength,  hunt  natu- 
rally. The  lion  and  the  tiger,  whofe  Strength 
is  fo  great  as  to  enfure  them  of  victory,  hunt 
alone,  and  without  artifice.  Wolves,  foxes,  and 
wild  dogs,  hunt  in  packs,  affift  each  other  with 
much  art,  and  mutually  Share  in  the  prey.  When 
the  natural  talents  of  the  dog  have  been  improved 
by  education,  when  he  has  learned  to  reprefs 
his  ardour,  and  to  regulate  his  movements,  he 
then  hunts  artificially,  and  is  always  certain  of 
fuccefs. 

In  defert  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are 
wild  dogs,  which,  in  their  manners,  differ  not  from 

A 4 wolves. 
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wolves,  except  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  tamed.  They  unite  in  troops,  and 
attack  wild  boars,  and  bulls,  and  even  lions  and 
tigers.  The  wild  dogs  of  America  are  of  the 
domeftic  race,  and  were  tranfported  thither  from 
Europe.  Some  of  them  have  been  abandoned 
in  thefe  deferts,  where  they  have  multiplied  fo 
prodigioufly,  that  they  fpread  over  the  inhabited 
countries  in  great  packs,  and  attack  the  domeftic 
cattle,  and  even  infult  the  natives,  who  are 
obliged  to  difperfe  and  kill  them,  like  other  fero- 
cious animals.  Wild  dogs,  though  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  man,  when  approached  with 
gentlenefs,  foon  foften,  become  familiar,  and 
remain  faithfully  attached  to  their  mafters.  But 
the  wolf,  though  taken  young,  and  brought  up 
in  the  houfe,  is  gentle  when  a mere  cub  only, 
never  lofes  his  tafte  for  prey,  and  fooner  or  later 
indulges  his  inclination  for  rapine  apd  deftruc- 
tion. 

The  dog  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  animal 
whofe  fidelity  is  unfhaken  ; who  always  knows 
his  mafter,  and  ,the  friends  of  the  family  ; who 
diftinguifhes  a ftrangçr  as  foon  as  he  arrives; 
who  underftands  his  own  name,  and  the  voices 
of  the  domeftics  ; who  confides  not  in  himfelf  ; 
who  calls  on  his  loft  mafter  by  cries  and  lamen- 
tations ; who,  in  long  journeys,  which  he  has 
travelled  but  once,  remembers  and  finds^  out  the 
roads  : In  fine,  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe 
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natural  talents  are  confpicucus,  and  whofe  edu- 
cation is  always  fuccefsful. 

Of  all  animals,  the  dog  is  aifo  moil  fufcep- 
tible  of  impreffions,  mod  eafily  modified  by 
moral  caufes,  and  mo  ft  fubjedt  to  alterations  oc- 
cafioned  by  phyfical  influence.  His  tempera- 
ment, faculties,  and  habits,  vary  prodigioufly  ; 
and  even  the  figure  of  his  body  is  by  no  means 
confiant.  In  the  fame  country,  one  dog  differs 
greatly  from  another  ; and,  in  different  climates, 
the  very  fpecies  feems  to  be  changed.  From, 
thefe  caufes,  the  number  and  mixture  of  races 
are  fo  great,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  re- 
cognife  or  enumerate  them.  To  the  fame  caufes 
muft  be  attributed  thofe  remarkable  varieties  in 
fize,  figure,  length  of  muzzle,  form  of  the  head, 
length  and  dire&ion  of  the  ears  and  tail,  colour, 
quantity  of  hair,  &c.  In  a word,  nothing  feems 
to  be  permanent  in  thefe  animals  but  their  in- 
ternal organization,  and  the  faculty  of  procrea- 
ting together.  As  thofe  which  differ  mod  from 
each  other  are  capable  of  intermixing,  and  of 
producing  fertile  individuals,  it  is  evident,  that 
all  dogs,  however  diverfified,  conftitute  but  one 
fpecies. 

In  this  numerous  variety  of  races,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  inveftigate  the  chara&er  of  the  primitive 
flock  from  which  they  have  all  fprung.  Hove 
fhall  the  effedls  produced  by  the  influence  of 
climate,  food,  &c.  be  diftinguifhed  ? How  (hall 
we  perceive  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
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mixture  of  different  races  when  in  a wild,  or  in 
a domeftic  ftate  ? In  the  progrefs  of  time,  all 
thefe  caufes  alter  the  moft  permanent  forms  ; 
and  the  original  ftamp  of  Nature  never  preferves 
Its  purity  in  beings  which  have  been  long  under 
the  management  of  man.  This  original  im- 
preffion  is  beft  preferved  in  thofe  animals  that 
have  the  independent  choice  both  of  their  cli- 
mate and  food,  the  moft  ancient  of  which  are 
ftill  faithfully  reprefented  by  their  defcendants. 
But  thofe  which  man  has  fubdued,  tranfported 
from  climate  to  climate,  and  changed  their  food, 
their  habits  and  manner  of  living,  muft  necef- 
iarily  have  buffered  the  greateft  alterations  in 
their  form  ; and,  it  is  a well  known  fa£t,  that 
there  are  more  varieties  among  the  domeftic 
than  the  wild  animals  : And,  of  all  domeftic 
animals,  as  the  dog  is  moft  clofely  attached  to 
man,  lives  as  irregularly,  and  is  endowed  with 
difpofitions  which  render  him  docile,  obedient, 
fufceptible  of  every  impreffion,  and  fubmiftive 
to  every  reftraint,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  he 
fhould  likewife  exhibit  the  greateft  variety  in 
figure,  fize,  colour,  and  other  qualities. 

But  other  caufes  concur  in  producing  thefe 
changes.  The  life  of  the  dog  is  fhort;  his  pro- 
lific powers  are  great  ; and,  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  man,  whenever  by  any  acci- 
dent, which  is  not  uncommon  in  Nature,  fome 
individuals,  marked  with  fingular  characters,  ap- 
peared, they  would  be  perpetuated  by  prevent- 
ing 
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ing  their  intermixture  with  any  other  kinds,  as 
is  done  at  prefent  when  we  want  to  procure 
new  races  of  dogs,  or  of  other  animals.  Be™ 
fides,  though  every  fpecies  were  equally  ancient, 
the  number  of  generations,  from  the  creation, 
being  greater  in  thofe  whofe  lives  are  fhort, 
their  varieties,  alterations,  and  even  degenera- 
tion, muft  become  more  confpicuous  ; becaufe 
they  are  farther  removed  from  the  original  dock 
than  thofe  which  live  longer.  Man  is  at  pre- 
fent eight  times  nearer  Adam,  than  the  dog  to 
his  fird  parent  ; becaufe  man  lives  eighty  years,  . 
and  the  dog  only  ten.  If,  therefore,  by  any 
caufe,  thefe  two  fpecies  had  an  equal  tendency 
to  degenerate,  the  alteration  v/ould  be  ten  times 
more  drongly  marked  in  the  dog  than  in  man. 

Thofe  fmall  animals  whofe  lives  are  fo  fhort, 
that  they  are  fuccéeded  every  year  by  a new 
generation,  are  infinitely  more  fubjeâ  to  varia- 
tions of  every  kind  than  thofe  which  live  longer. 
The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  annual  plants  ; 
fome  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  of  an  arti- 
ficial or  factitious  nature.  Wheat,  for  example, 
has  been  fo  greatly  altered  by  man,  that  it  is 
now  no  where  to  be  found  in  a natural  ftate. 
It  has  a fimilarity  to  darnel,  dog’s-grafs,  and 
fèveral  other  grades  ; but  ftill  we  know  not  to 
which  of  thefe  plants  it  ought  to  be  referred: 
And,  as  it  is  annually  renewed,  is  ufed  as  the 
common  food  of  man,  and  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  vegetable,  its  nature,  of  courfe,  has 
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undergone  the  greateft  alterations.  Hence  man 
is  able*  not  only  to  make  every  individual  in  the 
univerfe  anfwer  his  own  ends,  but,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  time,  he  can  change,  modify,  and 
improve  their  fpecies.  This  is  the  chief  power 
he  poffefles  over  Nature.  To  have  transformed 
a barren  herb  into  wheat,  is  a kind  of  creation, 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  reafon  to  boaft, 
iince  it  is  only  by  the  fweat  of  our  brows,  and 
reiterated  culture,  that  we  are  able  to  extract 
from  the  earth  a fcanty,  and  often  a bitter  fub- 
iiftence. 

Elence,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, the  fpecies  which  have  received  the  high- 
eft  culture  from  man,  have  undergone  the  great- 
eft  changes  from  their  original  condition  : And, 
as  we  are  often  unable  to  recognife  their  primi- 
tive form,  as  in  the  example  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  it  is  not  impofiible,  that,  among  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  dogs  which  at  prefent  fubfift, 
not  one  of  them  fhould  refemble  the  firft  animal 
of  the  fpecies  that  virtually  gave  birth  to  the 
whole. 

Nature,  however,  when  not  reftrained,  never 
fails  to  refume  her  rights.  Wheat,  wrhen  fown 
on  uncultivated  ground,  degenerates  the  very 
firft  year;  and,  if  fown  for  a fucceffion  of  ages 
upon  the  fame  ground,  the  degeneration  would 
gradually  proceed  till  the  plant  acquired  its  ori- 
ginal form.  By  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
the  time  required  by  Nature  for  deftroying  the 
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effects  of  art,  and  refuming  her  priftine  Rate, 
might  be  difcovered.  This  experiment  might 
be  eafily  performed  on  plants  : But,  in  animals, 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  fuccefs  ; became  it  is 
difficult  to  manage  them  with  fufficient  dexte- 
rity, or  to  overcome  their  invincible  repugnance 
againft  every  thing  that  reftrains  or  counteracts 
their  natural  or  acquired  habits.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  learn,  by  this  method,  the 
primitive  race  of  dogs,  or  of  other  animals 
which  are  fubjeCt  to  permanent  varieties.  But, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  faCts  which  cannot  be  af- 
certained,  we  may  colléCt  particular  marks,  and 
from  thefe  draw  probable  conjectures. 

x J 

The  domeftic  dogs  which  were  abandoned  in 
the  deferts  of  America,  and  have  lived  in  a wild 
Rate  during  150  or  200  years,  though  originally 
derived  from  altered  races,  muft,  during  fo 
long  a courfe  of  time,  have  made  greater  or 
(mailer  approaches  toward  their  primitive  form. 
Travellers,  however,  inform  us,  that  they  re- 
ferable our  grey-hounds  They  make  the 
fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  wild  dogs  of 
Congo  “j%  which,  like  thofe  of  America,  make 
war  in  packs  againft  tigers,  lions,  &c.  But 
others,  without  comparing  the  wild  dogs  of  St. 
Domingo  to  grey- hounds,  only  obferve,  that 
they  have  generally  a long  flat  head,  a Header 

* Hid.  des  Avanturiers  FlibufKers,  par  CExmelin,  tom.  i. 
p*  iia.  f Hilt.  Gen.  <les  Voyages,  par  PAbbé  Prévoit, 

tom.  i.  p.  86. 
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muzzle,  a ferocious  air,  and  meagre  bodies  ; that 
théy  are  exceedingly  fwift  in  the  chafe,  hunt  in 
the  mod  perfect  manner,  and  are  eafily  tamed, 
when  taken  young  Thus  thefe  wild  dogs  are 
very  meagre  and  fleet  ; and,  as  the  common  grey- 
hound differs  little,  in  other  refpe&s,  from  the 
Irifh  grey- hound,  or  from  the  fhepherd’s  dog, 
it  is  probable  that  thofe  wild  dogs  rather  belong 
to  this  kind  than  to  the  true  grey* hound  race; 
for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  ancient  travel- 
lers tell  us,  that  the  native  dogs  of  Canada  had 
eredt  ears,  like  the  fox,  and  refembled  our  vil- 
lage or  fhepherd’s  dogf;  that  thofe  belonging 
to  the  favages  of  the  Antilles  had  very  long 
heads  and  ears,  and  approached  to  the  figure  of 
foxes  if;  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  only  a 
large  and  a fmall  kind,  which  they  called  Alco  j|  ; 
and  that  thofe  of  the  Iflhmus  of  America  were 
very  ugly,  and  had  long,  coarfe  hair,  which 
likewife  implies  erect  ears§.  Hence  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  the  original  dogs  of  America,  before 
they  had  any  communication  with  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, were  all  of  one  face,  and  that  they  ap- 
proached moll  to  the  dogs  with  flender  muzzles, 
ere£t  ears,  and  coarfe  hair,  like  the  fhepherd’s 

* Nouv.  Voyages  aufx  Mes  de  1* Amérique,  tom.  v.  p.  195, 

f Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  par  Sabard  Theodat,  p.  310. 

t Hift.  Gen  des  Antilles,  par  le  P.  du  Tertre,  tom.  ii,  p.  306. 

[{  Hid  des  Incas,  tom.  i.  p.  263.  Wafer’s  Voyage  fubjoined 
to  -thofe  of  Dampier,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.  § Nouveaux  Voyages 

aux  Mes  de  l’ Amérique,  tom.  v.  p.  195; 
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dog  : And  I am  (till  farther  convinced  that  the 
wild  dogs  of  St.  Domingo  are  not  genuine  grey- 
hounds, becaufe  the  latter  are  lb  rare  in  France 
that  they  are  brought,  for  the  ufe  of  the  King, 
from  Conftantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  becaufe  I never  knew  that  any  grey- 
hounds were  tranfported  to  France  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, or  any  of  our  American  colonies.  Befides, 
by  confuhing  what  travellers  had  faid  concern- 
ing the  dogs  of  different  countries,  we  find  that 
all  the  dogs  of  cold  climates  have  long  muzzles 
and  erefl:  ears  ; that  thofe  of  Lapland  are  final!, 
and  have  long  hair,  erect  ears,  and  fharp  muz- 
zles * ; that  the  Siberian  dogs  f,  and  thofe  called 
wolf-dogs,  are  larger  than  the  Lapland  kind  3 
but  their  ears  are  ftill  eretft,  their  hair  coarfe, 
and  their  muzzle  fharp  ; that  thofe  of  Iceland  t 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  the  Siberian  dog  ; and  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  the  native  dogs  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ||,  and  other  warm  climates, 
have  pointed  muzzles,  ereft  ears,  long  trailing 
tails,  and  clear,  but  long,  rough  hair  ; that  thefe 
dogs  are  excellent  for  guarding  flocks,  and,  of 
courfe,  that  they  refemble  the  fhepherd’s  dog, 
not  only  in  figure,  but  in  inftind:  ; that,  in  ftill 
warmer  climates,  as  at  Madagafcar  §,  Madura**, 

# Voyage  de  la  Martiniere,  p.  73.  I!  Genio  Vagante,  vol.  ii, 
p.  13.  f See  plate  XXIX.  % See  plate  XXX.  ||  Defcrip- 
tion  du  Cap,  par  Kolbe,  part  i.  p.  304.  § Voyage  de 

Flacourt,  p.  152.  **  Voyage  d’lnrsigo  de  Biervilias, 

p.  178, 
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Caîîcüt  % and  Malabar  f,  the  native  dogs  have 
all  long  muzzles,  eredt  ears,  and  have  filch  a 
refemhlance  to  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  that  when 
Irifh  grey-hounds,  fpanlels,  water-dogs,  bull- 
dogs, blood-hounds'  grey-hounds,  &c*  were 
tranfported  thither,  they  degenerated  at  the  fé- 
cond or  third  generation  ; laftly,  that,  in  ex- 
ceffive  warm  countries,  as  in  Guiney  this  de- 
generation is  ftill  quicker  ; for,  in  three  or  four 
years,  they  lofe  their  voice,  bark  no  more,  but 
make  a difmal  kind  of  howling  noife  ; and  their 
progeny  have  eredt  ears,  like  the  fox.  The  na- 
tive dogs  ôf  thefe  countries  are  ugly  animals, 
with  fharp  muzzles,  long  erect  ears,  and  long 
pointed  tails.  There  is  no  hair  on  their  bo- 
dies ; their  fkin  is  commonly  fpotted,  but  fome- 
times  of  a uniform  colour  : In  a W'ord,  they  are 
difagreeable  to  the  "eye,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  the 
touch. 

We  may,  therefore,  fuppofe,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  the  ftiepherd’s  dog  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  primitive  race  than  any 
of  the  other  kinds  ; for  in  every  country  inha- 
bited by  favage  or  by  half  civilized  men,  the 
native  dogs  refemble  this  race  more  than  any 
other.  Befides,  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, there  was  no  other  variety  ; neither  is 
there  anv  other  at  the  fouth  and  north  extre- 

* Voyage  de  Francis  Pyrard,  tom.  i.  p.  426.'  f Voyage 

de  Jean  Ovington,  tom.  i.  p.  276.  J Hift.  Gen.  des  Voy- 
ages, par  M.  l’Abbé  Prevofh  tom.  iv.  p.  229. 
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inities  of  our  own  continent  ; and  in  France, 
and  other  temperate  climates,  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, though  greater  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  more  beautiful  kinds,  than 
to  the  prefervation  of  this  race,  which  has  no 
recommendation  but  its  utility,  and  for  that 
reafon  has  been  abandoned  to  the  care  of  the 
fheep  farmers.  If  it  be  farther  confidered,  that 
this,  dog,  notwithftanding  his  uglinefs,  and  his 
xvild  and  melancholy  afpedl,  is  fuperior  in  in- 
ftinâ:  to  all  others;  that  he  has  a decided  cha- 
racter independent  of  education  ; that  he 
alone  is  born  fully  trained  ; that,  guided  fole- 
iy  by  natural  powers,  he  applies  himfelf  fpon- 
taneoufly  to  the  keeping  of  flocks,  which  he 
executes  with  amazing  fidelity,  vigilance,  and 
affiduity;  that  he  conduds  them  with  an  admi- 
rable and  uncommunicated  intelligence  ; that  his 
talents  at  the  fame  time  aftonifh  and  give  re- 
pofe  to  his  m after,  while  other  dogs  require  the 
moll  laborious  inftrudion  to  train  them  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  deftined  ; we  will 
be  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  fhepherd^s 
dog  is  the  true  dog  of  Nature  ; that  he  has  been 
preferably  heftowed  on  us  for  the  extent  of  his 
utility  ; that  he  has  a fuperior  relation  to  the 
general  order  of  animated  beings,  who  mutually 
depend  on  each  other  ; and,  lafriy,  that  he  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  origin  and  model  of  the 
whole  fpecies. 

In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  the  human 
fpecies  is  deformed,  ruftic,  and  diminutive.  Lap- 

vql.  iv.  b land, 
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land,  Greenland,  and  all  countries  where  the 
cold  is  exceffive,  produce  only  dwarfifh  and  ugly 
men.  But,  in  the  neighbouring  and  lefs  rigo- 
rous regions  of  Finland,  Denmark,  &c.  the  moft 
beautiful  race  fuddenlv  appears  ; for,  in  figure, 
colour,  and  fiature,  they  are  perhaps  the  hand- 
iomeft  of  the  human  kind.  The  fame  phæno- 
menon  is  exhibited  in  the  dog-fpecies.  The 
Lapland  dogs  are  very  ugly,  and  fo  fmall,  that 
they  exceed  not  a foot  in  length  *.  Thofe  of 
Siberia,  though  lefs  ugly,  have  erecft  ears,  and  a 
favage  afpedt  : But,  in  the  neighbouring  climate, 
where  we  meet  with  the  handfome  men  already 
mentioned  f,  we  find  alfo  the  moft  beautiful  and 
largeft  dogs.  The  dogs  of  Tartary,  of  Albania, 
of  the  north  of  Greece,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Ire- 
land, are  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  the  fpecies, 
and  are  ufed  for  drawing  carriages.  The  Irifh 
grey-hounds  are  of  a very  ancient  race,  and  ftill 
exift,  though  their  number  is  fmall,  in  their  ori- 
ginal climate.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
dogs  of  Epirus,  and  Albanian  dogs.  Pliny  has 
recorded,  in  moft  elegant  and  energetic  terms,  a 
combat  between  one  of  thefe  dogs,  firft  with  a 
lion,  and  then  with  an  elephant  They  are 

much 

* Il  Genio  Vagante,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

-j-  See  vol.  iii.  art.  Varieties  cf  the  Human  Species. 

X Indiam  petenti  Alexandra  magno,  Rex  Albania;  dona 
dcderat  inufitatæ  magnitudes  unum,  cujus  fpecie  dele&atus, 
juflit  urfos,  mox  apros,  et  deinde  damas  emitti,  contemptu  im- 
jnobili  jacenti  eo  ; qua  fegnitie  tanti  corporis  offenfus  Impe- 
rator  generofi  fpiritus,  eum  interimi  juffi*  Nunciavit  hoe 
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much  larger  than  the  m aft  iff.  In  France,  they 

are  fo  rare,  that  I never  faw  above  one  of  them, 
which  appeared,  when  fitting,  to  be  about  five 
feet  high,  and  refembled  in  figure  the  Danifh 
dog  * ; but  greatly  exceeded  him  in  ftature.  He 
was  totally  white,  and  of  a mild  and  peaceable 
difpofition.  We  find,  then,  in  alhthe  temperate 
climates.,  as  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  men  and  dogs  of  all  races.  This  va- 
riety proceeds  partly  from  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate, and  partly  from  the  great  concourfè  and 
intermixture  of  foreigners.  With  regard  to 
dogs,  I fhall  mark,  with  all  poflible  attention, 
the  fimilarities  and  differences  which  {belter, 
care,  food,  and  climate,  have  produced  among 
thefe  animals. 

The  Danilh  dog  the  Irifh  grey-hound  it, 
and  the  common  grey-hound  ||,  though  they 
appear  to  be  different,  are  only  the  fame  dog. 
The  Danilh  dog  is  but  a more  corpulent  Irifh. 

fama  regi  ; itaque  alterum  mittens,  addidit  mandata  ne  in 
parvis  experiri  vellet,  fed  in  leone,  elephantove  ; duos  fibi 
fuiffe  hoe  interempto,  praeterea  nullum  fore.  Nec  diftulit 
Alexander,  leonemque  f radium  protinus  vidit.  Pohea  ele- 
phantum  jufiit  induci,  baud  alio  magis  fpedtacuîo  lætatus. 
Horrentibus  quippe  per  totum  corpus  villis,  ingenti  primum 
latratu  intonuit,  moxque  increvit  aflultans,  contraque  belluam 
exfurgens  nine  et  illinc  artifice  dimicatione,  qua  maxime  opus 
diet,  infeftans,  atque  evitans,  donee  afiidua  rotatam  vertigine 
afflixit,  ad  cafum  ejus  tellure  conculfa.  Plin.  Eijl.  Nat . lib.  viii. 

■*  See  plate  XXV.  f See  plate  XXV. 

X Sec  plate  XXIV.  j|  See  plate  XXVI * 
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grey-hound  ; and  the  common  greÿ-hound  is 
the  Irifh  grey-hound  rendered  thinner  and  more 
delicate  by  culture  ; for  thefe  three  dogs,  though 
perfedly  diftinguifhable  at  firft  figlit,  differ  not 
more  from'  each  other  than  a Dutchman,  a 
Frenchman,  and  an  Italian.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
It  ifh  grey-hound  to  have  been  a native  of  France, 
he  would  have  produced  the  Daniih  dog  in  a 
colder  climate,  and  the  common  grey-hound  in 
a warmer  one:  And  this  conjedure  is  even  ve- 
rified by  experience;  for  the  Danifli  dogs  come 
to  us  from  the  north,  and  the  grey-hounds  from 
Conflantinople  and  the  Levant.  The  fhepherd’s 
dog*,  the  Pomeranian  or  wolf-dog f,  the  Sibe- 
rian dog  I,  to  which  may  be  joined  the  Lapland 
dog,  the  Canadian  dog,  .the  Hottentot  dog,  and 
all  thofe  which  have  ered  ears,  conftitute  but 
one  kind.  They  differ  from  the  fhepherd’s  dog 
only  in  ftature,  in  being  more  or  lefs  grofs,  or 
in  the  length,  coarfenefs,  or  bufhinefs  of  their 
hair.  The  hound  j|,  the  harrier  §,  the  turnfpit**, 
the  water-dog  f f,  and  even  the  fpaniel  j may 
be  regarded  as  one  dog.  Their  figure  and  in- 
ftin&s  are  nearly  the  fame;  and  they  differ  only 
in  the  length  of  their  legs,  and  the  fize  of  their 
ears,  which,  however,  in  all  of  them,  are  long, 
foft,  and  pendulous.  Thefe  dogs  are  natives  of 
France  ; and  I am  uncertain  whether  the  Dalma- 

* See  plate  XXVII.  f Plate  XXVIII.  J Plate  XXIX. 
jj  Plate  XXXI.  § Plate  XXXII.  **  Plate  XXXIV. 

ft  Plate  XXXVI.  U Plate  XXXVII. 
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tlan  dog#,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  harrier  of  Ben- 
gal, ought  to  be  disjoined  from  them  ; for  it 
differs"  from  our  harrier  only  in  colour,  I am 
convinced  that  this  dog  is  not  an  original  native 
of  Bengal,  or  of  any  other  part  of  India,  and 
that  it  is  not,  as  has  been  pretended,  the  Indian 
dog  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  faid  to  have 
been  produced  between  a dog  and  a tiger  ; for 
it  has  been  known  in  Italy  above  170  years 
ago,  and  not  confidered  as  a dog  brought 
from  India,  but  as  a common  harrier  : c Canis 
4 fagax,  vulgo  brachus,’  fays  Aldrovandus  i an 
4 unius  vel  varii  coloris  fit,  parum  refert;  in 
* Italia  eligitur  varius  et  maculofæ  lynci  per- 
4 fimilis  ; cum  tamen  niger  color,  vel  aibus,  aut 
4 fulvus,  non  fit  fpernendus  j\’ 

Britain,  France,  Germany,  &c.  appear  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  hound,  the  harrier,  and  the 
turnfpit  : When  tranfported  into  climates  a little 
warmer,  as  Turkey  or  Perfia,  thefe  dogs  dege- 
nerate. But  the  fpaniels  and  water-dogs  are 
natives  of  Spain  and  Barbary,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  renders  the  hair  of  all 
animals  longer  and  finer  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  bull-dog  J,  what  is  improperly  called 
the  fmallDanifh  dog,  for  it  has  no  other  refem- 

* Dalmatia,  I have  been  informed,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  is  the 
country  of  this  elegant  dog.  As  for  thofe  of  India,  they  are 
generally  fmall,  and  very  ugly,  or,  if  the  European  dogs  are 
brought  there,  they  immediately  degenerate.  Syzojf.  of  Quad* 
p.  145.  f Aldrovand.  Quad.  Digit,  lib.  iii.  p.  552. 

t See  plate  XLII. 
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blance  to  the  Danifh  dog*  than  the  fhortnefs  of 
its  hair,  the  naked  or  Turkifh  dog  f,  and  the 
Iceland  dog  conftitute  but  one  race,  which, 
being  tranfported  from  cold  countries,  where  the 
fur  is  always  ftrong,  into  the  warmer  climates 
of  Africa  and  India,  have  loft  their  hair;  for 
the  naked  dog  is  improperly  called  the  Turkifh 
dog  : It  is  not  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Tur- 
key that  dogs  lofe  their  hair,  but  in  Guiney, 
and  the  warm  regions  of  India-  The  Turkifh 
clog  is  nothing  but  the  fmall  Danifh  dog,  which 
has  firft  been  tranfported  to  a very  warm  cli- 
mate, where  it  caft  its  hair,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  Turkey,  and  propagated  carefully  on 
account  of  its  Angularity.  The  firft  of  them, 
fay’s  Alclrovandus,  which  appeared  in  Europe, 
were  brought  into  Italy  in  his  own  time,  where 
they  could  not  be  propagated,  becaufe  the  cli- 
mate was  too  cold  for  them.  But,  as  he  gives 
no  defeription  of  thefe  naked  dogs,  we  know 
not  whether  they  were  fimilar  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Turkifh,  nor,  confequently,  whether 
they  can  be  referred  to  the  fmall  Danifh  dog  ; 
becaufe  dogs  of  every  kind  lofe  their  hair  in  very 
warm  climates  |j  ; and,  as  formerly  remarked, 
they  alfo  lofe  their  voice.  In  fome  countries, 
they  are  perfectly  mute  ; in  others,  they  lofe 
only  the  faculty  of  barking,  but  howl  like  wolves, 

* See  plate  XXV.  f Plate  XLI.  X Plate  XXX. 

H Kift,  Gen,  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prevoll,  tom.  iv. 
p.  229. 
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or  yelp  like  foxes.  This  change  feentis  to  make 
them  approach  to  their  natural  ftate  ; for  both 
their  figure  and  inftindfs  are  altered  : They  af- 
fume  an  ugly  afped:,  and  their  ears  become  ered 
and  pointed  It  is  only  in  temperate  climates 
that  dogs  preferve  their  ardour,  courage,  fagaci- 
ty,  and  other  talents.  They  lofe  every  thing, 
when  tranfported  to  very  hot  countries.  But,  as 
if  Nature  never  made  any  thing  perfedly  ufelefs, 
in  climates  where  dogs  cannot  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  we  employ  them,  they  are  in 
great  requeft  for  the  table,  and  their  flefh  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Negroes  to  that  of  all  other  ani- 
mals. They  fell  dogs  in  the  market  as  dear  as 
mutton,  venifon,  or  game  of  any  kind,  a roafted 
dog  being  the  moft  luxurious  feaft  to  a Negro. 
Perhaps  this  remarkable  appetite  for  dogs  flefh  is 
owing  to  a change  produced  in  its  quality  by  the 
heat  of  the  country  ; for,  in  our  climates,  it  is 
extremely  difagreeable.  But  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  appetite  depends  more  on  the  na- 
ture of  man  than  that  of  the  dog;  for  the  fava- 
ges  of  Canada,  who  inhabit  a cold  country,  are  as 
fond  of  dogs  flefh  as  the  Negroes  ; and  our  mif- 
fionaries  fometimes  eat  of  it  without  difguft.  P. 
Sabard  Theodat  remarks,  ‘ that  dogs  are  ufed,  as 

# Voyage  de  la  Boullaye-le- Gouz,  p.  257.;  Voyages  de  Jean 
Ovington,  tom.  i.  p.  276.  ; Hiftoire  Univerfelie  des  Voyages,  par 
da  Perrier  de  Montfralbr,  p.  344.  et  fnivantes  ; Vie  de  Chrif- 
tophe  Colomb,  parti,  p.  106.  ; Voyage  de  Bofm an  en  Gainée, 
&c.  p.  240.  ; Hiiioire  Generale  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé 
- J?revoft,  tom.  iv.  p.  229. 
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‘ we  ufe  mutton,  at  feafts.  I have  feveral  times 
4 been  prefect  at  thefe  dog-feafts,  which  at  firft 
4 (truck  me  with  a degree  of  horror;  but,  after 
4 tafting  it  twice, I found  that  the  flefh  was  good, 
4 and  had  a flavour  fomewhat  refembling  that 
4 of  pork 

In  our  climates,  the  wolf  and  fox  make  the 
nearefl  approach  to  the  dog,  particularly  to 
the  fhepherd’s  dog,  which  I confider  as  the 
original  flock  of  the  fpecies  : And,  as  their 
internal  flrudure  is  almoft  entirely  the  fame, 
and  their  external  differences  very  flight,  I 
wifhed  to  try  if  they  would  intermix  and  pro- 
duce together.  I hoped,  at  leaft,  to  make  them 
copulate;  and,  if  they  produced  not  fertile  in- 
dividuals, I expeded  to  procure  mules  which 
would  participate  of  the  nature  of  both  animals. 
With  this  view,  I reared  a fhe-wrolf,  taken  in 
the  woods  at  the  age  of  three  months,  along 
with  an  Irifh  grey-hound  of  the  fame  age.  They 
were  il nit  up  together  in  a pretty  large  court,  to 
which  no  other  beaft  could  have  accefs,  and 
where  they  were  provided  with  a fhelter  for 
their  retirement.  They  were  equally  ftrangers 
to  any  individual  of  their  own  fpecies,  and  knew 
no  perfon  but  the  man  who  gave  them  their 
viduals.  They  were  kept  in  this  ftate  three 
years,  without  the  fmalleft  reftraint.  During 
the  firft  year,  they  played  perpetually,  and  feem- 
çd  to  be  extremely  fond  of  each  other.  The 

* Voyage  an  Pays  des  Hurons,  par  le  P.  Sabard  Theodat^ 

p.  3U. 
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fécond  yeàr  they  began  to  quarrel  about  their 
food,  though  they  were  fupplied  in  a plentiful 
manner.  The  wolf  always  began  the  difpute. 
When  meat  and  bones  were  given  them  on  a 
large  wooden  difh,  the  wolf,  inftead  of  feizing 
the  meat,  inftantly  drove  off  the  dog,  then  laid 
hold  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  fo  dexteroufly  as 
to  allow  nothing  to  fall,  and  carried  off  the  whole, 
I have  feen  her  run,  in  this  manner,  with  the 
difh  in  her  teeth,  five  or  fix  times  round  the  wall, 
and  never  fet  it  down,  uniefs  to  take  breath,  to 
devour  the  meat,  or  to  attack  the  dog,  when  he 
approached.  The  dog  was  ftronger  than  the 
wolf  : But  as  he  was  lefs  ferocious,  we  began 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  his  lifey  and  therefore 
furnifhed  him  with  a collar.  After  the  fécond 
year,  thefe  quarrels  and  combats  became  more 
frequent,  and  more  ferious,  and  a dollar  was  alfo 
given  to  the  wolf,  whom  the  dog  now  handled 
more  roughly  than  before. 

During  thefe  two  years,  not  the  fm  ail  eft  fymp- 
tom  of  defire  appeared  either  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they 
began  to  feel  all  the  ardour  of  paffion  ; but  dis- 
covered no  marks  of  love.  This  condition,  in- 
ftead of  foftening  and  making  them  approach 
each  other,  rendered  them  more  untradable  and 
ferocious.  Nothing  now  was  heard  but  difmal 
howlings,  and  cries  of  refentment.  In  three 
weeks  they  were  both  very  meagre;  but  never 
approached  except  to  tear  each  other,  At  laft  they 
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fought  fo  cruelly  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf. 
The  dog  was  fhot  fome  days  after,  becaufe 
as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty  he  fprung  with 
fury  upon  poultry,  dogs,  and  even  men. 

I had,  at  the.  fame  time,  three  young  foxes, 
two  males  and  a female,  which  were  taken  with 
nets,  and  kept  in  feparate  apartments.  One  of 
them  was  fecured  by  a long,  light  chain,  and 
a hut  was  built  for  dickering  him.  I kept  him 
feveral  months  ; and,  though  he  had  a melan- 
choly air,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fields, 
of  which  he  had  a view  from  his  hut,  yet  both 
his  health  and  appetite  were  good.  A bitch  in 
feafon  was  prefented  to  him  ; but,  as  fhe  would 
not  remain  near  the  fox,  fhe  was  chained  in  the 
fame  place,  and  both  were  amply  provided  with 
victuals.  The  fox  neither  bit  nor  maltreated 
her.  During  ten  days  that  they  lived  together, 
there  was  not  the  fmalleft  quarrel,  neither  night 
nor  day,  nor  during  the  time  of  feeding.  The 
fox  even  approached  her  pretty  familiarly;  but 
as  focn  as  he  had  fccnted  her  too  near,  the  mark 
of  dehre  difappeared,  he  mournfully  return-* 
ed  to  his  hut,  and  no  commixture  took  place. 
When  the  ardour  of  this  bitch  was  gone,  another, 
and  afterwards  a third,  and  a fourth,  were  fuc- 
ceffively  prefented  to  him.  He  treated  them 
with  the  fame  gentlenefs,  and  the  fame  indif- 
ference. To  afeertain  whether  this  indifference 
was  owing  to  a natural  repugnance,  or  to  a date 
of  reftraint,  he  was  furnifhed  with  a female  of 
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his  own  fpecies,  which  he  covered  more  than 
once  the  firft  day.  The  female  was  differed 
fome  weeks  after,  and  four  fcetufes  were  found 
in  the  uterus.  The  male  fox  was  then  let  loofe 
in  a clofe  court,  and  fucceffively  furniihed  with 
feveral  bitches  in  feafon  : He  difcovered  neither 
hatred  nor  love  to  them  ; and  he  died  of  chagrin 
and  melancholy  a few  months  afterwards. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  that  the 
wolf  and  fox  are  very  different  in  their  natures 
from  the  dog;  that  their  fpecies  are  fo  diftindt 
and  remote  from  each  other,  as  to  prevent  their 
commixture,  at  leafl;  in  our  climates  ; that,  con- 
fequently,  the  dog  derives  not  his  origin  from 
the  wolf  or  the  fox  ; and  that  the  nomencla- 
tors  % who  .regard  thefe  two  animals  as  wild 
dogs,  or  who  imagine  the  dog  to  be  a wolf  or  a 
fox  become  domeffic,  and  give  the  whole  three 
the  common  name  of  Dog,  have  deceived 
themfelves  by  not  fufficiently  ftudying  Nature  f . 

In 

* Cams  caiîda  fmiftrorfum  recurvata,  the  deg.  Cams  cauda 
jncurvata,  the  wolf.  Canis  cauda  recta,  apice  albo,  the  fox . 
Linn.  Syf.p.  59. 

f Here  the  ingenious  author  Teems  to  have  made  his.  conclu, 
Tion  from  thefe  experiments  too  general.  For  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Svn'ppfis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  1 44.  records  a recent  initar.ee 
of  a fertile  intercourie  between  a wolf  and  a bitch  : His  words 
are  : 4 Mr.  Brook,  animal -merchant  in  Holborn,  turned  a wolf  to 
4 a Pomeranian  bitch  in  heat.  The  congrefs  was  immediate, 
4 and  as  ufuai  between  dog  and  bitch  : She  produced  ten 
* puppies.  I have  feen  one  of  them  that  had  very  much  the  re- 
< femblance  qf  the  wolf,  and  much  of  its  nature  : Being  flipped  at 
4 a weak  deer,  it  inftantly  caught  at  the  animal’s  throat,  and 
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In  warm  climates,  there  is  a ferocious  animal 
which  differs  lefs  from  the  dog  than  the  wolf 
or  fox  : This  animal,  called  the  Jackal , has 
been  well  defcribed  by  travellers.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  Afia,  and  Africa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Trebifond*,  round  Mount  Cauca- 
fus,  in  Mingrelia  j',  Natclia  if,  Hyrcania  ||,  Per- 
fia,  India,  Guiney,  and  at  Surat  §,  Goa,  Guza- 
rat,  Bengal,  Congo  and  feveral  other  places. 
Though  this  animal  is  confidered  by  the  natives 
as  a wild  dog,  yet,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
intermix  and  produce  together,  we  ffiall  treat  of 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  dog,  as  feparate 
and  diftind:  fpecies. 

I pretend  not  abfolutely  to  affirm,  that  the 
jackal,  or  even  the  wolf  and  fox,  in  no  age  or 
country,  never  intermixed  with  dogs.  The 
contrary  is  afferted  pofitively  by  the  ancients. 
Ariftotlej'j'  remarks,  that,  though  animals  of 
different  fpecies  feldom  intermingle;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly happens  among  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves  : 
He  adds,  that  the  Indian  dogs  proceed  from  an- 
other fimilar  wild  beaft  and  the  dog.  This  wild 
beaft,  to  which  he  gives  no  name,  is  probably 
• 

* killed  it  * — It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Pennant  gives  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  fertility  or  fterility  of  thefe  mules. 

* Voyages  de  Gemelli  Carreri,  tom.  i.  p.  419.  f Chardin, 
p.  76.  J Voyage  de  Dumont,  tom.  iv.  p,  28.  j|  Chardin* 

tom.  ii.  p.  29.  § Voyage  d’Innigo  de  Biervillas,  part.  i.  p.  178. 

**  Voyage  de  Bpfman,  p.  241.  331.  Voyage  du  P.  Zuchel, 
p.  293.  ff  Anil,  de  Gencrat.  Animal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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the  jackal.  But  he  obferves,  in  another  place  % 
that  the  Indian  dogs  proceed  from  a commix- 
ture between  the  tiger  and  the  bitch.  This  no- 
tion is  extremely  improbable  ; beca'ufe  the  tiger* 
both  in  his  form  and  d il  pou  tiens,  differs  much 
more  from  the  deg  than  the  wolf,  the  fox,  or 
the  jackal.  Ariftotle  indeed  appears  to  violate' 
his  own  argument  ; for,  after  telling  ns,  that, 
the  Indian  dogs  proceeded  from  a wild  beaft 
fimilar  to  the  wolf  or  fox,  he  fays  afterwards* 
that  they  proceed  from  the  tiger,  without  men- 
tioning whether  this  conjunction  was  made  be*^ 
tween  the  tiger  and  bitch,  or  between  the  dog 
and  tigrefs  : He  only  adds,  that  the  affair  did 
not  fucceed  till  the  third  trial  ; that  the  firft 
litter  confifted  folely  of  tigers;  that  clogs  were: 
chained  in  the  deferts,  and,  unlefs  the  tiger  was 
in  feafen,  they  were  often  devoured  ; that  the 
great  heat,  and  fcarcity  of  water,  made  the  pro- 
duction of  mo nfters  and  prodigies  very  frequent 
in  Africa,  hecaufe  numbers  of  animals  were 
obliged  to  affemble  in  the  fame  place  in  order  to 
drink*  where  they  often  grew  familiar  and' 
coupled  together.  All  this  fee  ms  to  be  not  only 
conjectural  and  uncertain,  but  fufpicious,  and 
unworthy  of  credit  ; for,  the  mere  narrowly  we 
examine  the  nature  of  animals,  we  perceive  that 
hiftinCt  is  the  moil  certain  criterion  forjudging 
of  them.  By  the  molt  attentive  infpeCtion  of 
their  internal  parts,  we  difeover  only  flight  dif* 

* Idem,  Kill.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  28. 
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ferences.  The  horfe  and  afs,  though  perfedly 
fimilar  in  their  internal  ftrudure,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  natures.  The  internal  parts  of 
the  bull,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goat,  are  exadly 
the/ame;  yet  they  conftitute  three  fpecies  more 
remote  from  each  other  than  the  afs  and  horfe  : 
The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  dog,  the 
fox,  and  the  wolf.  We  derive  more  light  from 
infpe&ing  the  external  form.  But  as,  in  fpecies 
which  are  not  remote,  there  are,  even  external- 
ly, more  refemblances  than  differences,  this 
infpedion  is  not  fufficient  to  determine  whether 
they  belong  to  the  fame  or  to  different  fpecies. 
In  a word,  when  the  fhades  are  ftill  lighter, 
they  mult  be  combined  with  the  information 
derived  from  inftind.  It  is  from  the  difpofitions 
of  animals  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their  na- 
tures : If  we  fuppofe  two  animals  perfectly  fimi- 
lar in  form,  but  very  different  in  their  dif- 
pofitions, they  would  neither  join  nor  produce 
together,  but  conftitute  two  diftind  fpecies. 

This  mode  of  judging  concerning  the  diffe- 
rences of  neighbouring  fpecies,  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  employed  when  we  want  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  numerous  varieties  which  take  place 
in  the  fame  fpecies.  We  know  thirty  fixed  va- 
rieties of  dogs,  though  we  certainly  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole.  Of  thefe  thirty  va- 
rieties, there  are  feventeen  which  ought  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  namely,  the 
fhepherd's  dog,  the  Pomeranian  dog,  the  Sibe- 
rian 
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rian  dog*  the  Iceland  dog,  the  Lapland  dog,  the 
Irifh  grey-hound,  the  common  grey-hound,  the 
maftiff,  the  great  Banifh  dog*  the  hound,  the  har- 
rier, the  terrier,  the  fpaniel,  the  water-dog,  the 
fmall  Daniih  dog,  the  Turkifh  dog,  and  the 
bull-dog.  The  other  thirteen,  which  are  the 
mongrel  Turkifh  dog,  the  grey-hound  with  hair- 
like  a wolf,  the  fhock-dog,  or  lap-dog,  the 
baftard  pug-dog,  the  pug-dog,  the  Calabrian, 
Burgos,  and  Alicant  dogs,  the  lion-dog,  the 
fmall  water-dog,  the  dog  of'  Artois,  and  the 
King  Charles’s  dog,  are  nothing  but  mongrels 
produced  by  the  commixture  of  the  above  feven- 
teen  races;  and,  by  tracing  each  of  thefe  mon- 
grels back  to  the  two  races  from  which  they 
fprung,  their  natures  will  then  be  Efficiently 
afcertained.  But  if  we  want  to  know  the  rela- 
tions wrhich  fubfifl:  between  the  firft  feventeen 
races,  we  muft  attend  to  their  infiin&s,  their 
figure,  and  many  other  circum fiances.  I have 
put  into  one  group  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  the  Po- 
meranian dog,  the  Siberian  dog,  the  Lapland  and 
Iceland  dogs,  becaufe  a ftronger  reiemblance 
takes  place  between  them  than  between  any  of 
the  ether  kinds,  and  becaufe  all  of  them  have 
fharp  muzzles  like  the  fox,  erecl  ears,  and  an 
inftinci:  which  induces  them  to  follow  and  pro* 
ted;  flocks.  The  grey-hound,  the  large  Dariifh 
dog,  and  the  Irifii  grey-hound,  have,  befide  their 
fimilarity  in  figure  and  length  of  muzzle,  the 
fame  difpofidons  : They  are  fond  of  running, 
and  of  following  horfes  and  carriages.  They 
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have  little  fcent,  and  hunt  rather  by  the  eye 
than  the  nofe.  The  hounds,  the  harriers,  the 
fpaniels,  the  terriers,  and  the  water-dogs,  are  the 
true  hunting  dogs.  Though  they  differ  a little 
in  figure,  they  have  all  thick  muzzles,  and  the 
fame  inftindts;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
ranked  together.  The  fpaniel,  for  example,  has 
been  called  by  fome  naturalifts,  ccinis  aviarlus 
terrejli'is , and  the  water-dog,  cams  aviarius  aqua - 
ticus.  The  only  difference  in  difpofition  be- 
tween thefe  two  dogs  is,  that  the  water-dog, 
with  his  long  bufhy  hair,  takes  the  water  more 
chearfully  than  the  others,  whole  hair  is  fmooth 
and  fhort.  Laftly,  the  fmall  Danifh  dog  and  the 
Turkifh  dog  muff  be  joined  together,  fince  the 
latter  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  dog  with  the  former* 
only,  deprived  of  his  hair  by  the  effets  of  heat. 
There  remains  only  the  bull-dog,  which,  from 
the  fhortnefs  of  his  muzzle,  refembles  the  little 
Danifh  dog,  but  differs  from  him  fo  much,  both 
in  figure  and  inftindt,  as  to  form  a particular 
variety.  He  feems  alfo  to  affedt  a particular 
climate  : He  comes  from  Britain,  and  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  preferve  the  breed  in  France.  Thé 
mongrèls  that  proceed  from  him,  which  are  the 
m aft  iff  and  the  pug-dog,  fucceed  better.  All 
thefe  dogs  have  very  fhort  muzzles,  little  fcent, 
and  often  fend  forth  a difagreeable  fmell.  The 
fiaenefs  of  the  fcent  feems  to  depend  more  on  the 
largenefs  than  the  length  of  the  muzzle;  for 
the  grey-hound,  the  large  Danifh  dog,  and  the 
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Irifli  grey-hound,  have  lefs  fcent  than  the  hound* 
the  harrier,  the  terrier,  the  fpaniel,  or  the 
water-dog,  who  have  all,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  fhorter,  but  broader  , muzzles,  than  the  for- 
mer. 

The  greater  or  lefs  perfedion  of  the  fenfes 
forms  not,  in  man,  an  eminent  or  remarkable 
quality  ; but  beftows  on  the  other  animals  all 
their  merit,  and  produces,  as  a caufe,  all  the  ta- 
lents of  which  they  are  fufceptibie.  I mean  not 
to  enumerate  all  the  qualities  of  hunting  dogs. 
The  fuperiority  they  poflefs  over  other  animals, 
by  the  excellence  arid  acutenefs  of  their  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  is  well  known.  But  details  of  this 
kind  are  remotely  connected  with  natural  hifto- 
ry.  Befides,  the  artifices  and  dexterity,  though 
derived  folely  from  Nature,  employed  by 
wild  animals  to  conceal  themfelves,  or  to 
avoid  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs,  are  perhaps  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  moft  refined  me- 
thodical exhibitions  derived  from  the  art  of 
hunting. 

The  dog,  like  every  other  animal  which  pro- 
duces above  one  or  two  at  a time*  is  not  perfed- 
ly  formed  immediately  after  birth.  Dogs  are 
commonly  brought  forth  blind.  The  two  eye- 
lids are  not  fimply  glued  together,  but  ihut  up 
with  a membrane,  which  is  torn  off  as  foon  as 
the  mufcles  of  the  upper  eye-lid  acquire  ftrength 
fufficient  to  overcome  this  obftacle  to  vifion, 
which  generally  happens  about  the  tenth  or 
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twelfth  day.  At  this  period  the  bones  of  the 
head  are  not  completed,  the  body  and  muzzle  are 
turgid,  and  the  whole  figure  is  ill  defined.  But, 
in  lefs  than  two  months,  they  learn  to  ufe  all 
their  fenfes  ; their  growth  is  rapid,  and  they  foon 
acquire  ftrength.  In  the  fourth  month,  they 
io fe  fome  of  their  teeth*  which,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, are  foon  replaced*  and  never  again  fall 
out.  The  number  of  teeth  is  forty-two,  namely, 
fix  cutting  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
fourteen  grinders  in  the  upper  and  twelve  in 
the  under.  But  the  number  of  grinders  is 
not  uniform,  being  greater  or  lefs  in  particular 
dogs.  When  very  young,  both  males  and  fe- 
males fquat  down  a little  to  void  their  urine  : 
In  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  they  begin  to  raife 
the  thigh  when  they  perform  this  operation; 
and,  at  the  fame  period,  they  acquire  the  capa^ 
city  of  procreating.  The  male  is  ready  at  all 
times  ; but  the  female  receives  him  only  at  cer- 
tain fixed  feafons,  which  generally  happen 
twice  a-year*  and  more  frequently  in  winter 
than  in  fummer.  The  ardour  of  the  female 
. continues  ten,  twelve*  and  fometimes  fifteen 
days  ; and  it  is  known  by  external  figns,  which 
appear  fome  days  before  fhe  admits  the  male  : 
The  parts  become  moift  and  prominent,  and 
thià  phenomenon  is  always  accompanied  with 
a fmall  flux  of  blood.  The  male  difcovers  the 
condition  of  the  female  by  a peculiar  fmell  ; but 
ihe  feldom  receives  him  for  the  firft  fix  or  feven 
4 days. 
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days.  One  embrace  is  fometimes  fufficient  to 
make  her  conceive  a great  number  of  young  ; 
but  when  not  reftrained,  fhe  will  admit  feveral 
dogs  every  day.  She  feems  to  have  no  predi- 
lection, except  in  favour  of  the  largeft  dogs,  with- 
out regarding  their  figure  or  beauty.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens,  that  a fmall  female,  who 
has  admitted  a large  male,  dies  in  bringing  forth 
her  young. 

By  a peculiarity  in  thefe  animals,  arifing  from 
the  ftruCture  of  their  organs,  they  are  incapable 
of  feparating,  after  confummation,  but  are  ob- 
liged to  remain  united  as  long  as  the  ereCtion 
fubfifts.  The  dog,  like  feveral  other  animals, 
has  not  only  a bone  in  the  penis,  but,  in  the 
middle  of  the  corpus  cavernofum,  there  is  a large 
hollow  ring,  which,  in  time  of  copulation,  fwells 
to  a confiderable  fize.  The  female,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a larger  clitoris  than  perhaps  any 
other  animal  ; befides,  in  the  time  of  coition,  a 
large  firm  protuberance  arifes,  and  remains,  per- 
haps, longer  than  that  of  the  male,  and  prevents 
him  from  retiring  till  it  fubfides;  for  immedi- 
ately after  confummation,  he  changes  his  po- 
fition,  in  order  to  repofe  on  his  four  legs  ; his 
afpeCt  is  melancholy,  and  the  efforts  for  fepara- 
tion  never  proceed  from  the  female. 

The  time  of  geftation  is  nine  weeks,  or  63 
days,  fometimes  62  or  61,  but  never  lefs  than 
60.  The  females  produce  fix,  feven,  and  fome- 
times even  twelve  puppies.  The  largeft  and 
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tailed  are  more  prolific  than  the  fmaller  kinds, 
which  often  produce  only  four  or  five,  and 
fometimes  but  one  or  two,  efpecially  at  the  firft 
Utters,  which,  in  all  animals,  are  always  lefs  nu- 
merous than  the  fubfequent. 

Dogs,  though  extremely  ardent  in  their 
amours,  continue  to  propagate  during  life,  which 
is  generally  limited  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years* 
though  fome  have  been  known  to  live  to  the 
age  of  twenty.  The  duration  of  life  in  the  dog, 
as  in  other  animals,  is  proportioned  to  the 
time  of  his  growth,  which  is  not  completed 
in  lefs  than  two  years,  and  he  lives  fourteen* 
His  age  may  be  difcovered  by  his  teeth,  which, 
when  young,  are  white,  fharp,  and  point- 
ed : But  as  he  increafes  in  years,  they  be- 

come black,  blunt,  and  unequal.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  known  by  the  hair,  which  turns  gray  on 
the  muzzle,  front,  and  round  the  eyes. 

Thefe  animals,  which  arc  naturally  vigilant» 
a&ive,  and  frolicfome,  by  being  over-fed  in 
our  houfes,  become  fo  heavy  and  flothful,  that 
they  pafs  their  lives  in  fleeping  and  eating.  Their 
fleep,  which  is  almoft  perpetual,  is  accompanied 
with  dreams,  which  is  perhaps  a gentle  mode  of 
exifting.  They  are  naturally  voracious  ; and  yet 
they  can  endure  very  long  abftinence.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  have 
the  hiftory  of  a bitch,  that  having  been  forgot 
in  a couatry-houfe,  lived  forty  days,  without 
any  ether  nourifliment  than  the  wool  of  a 
i r matrefs, 
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matrefs,  which  fhe  had  torn  to  pieces  Water 
feems  to  be  more  neceffary  to  dogs  than  victuals  ; 
for  they  drink  often  and  very  plentifully  : It 
is  even  a vulgar  opinion,  that,  when  they  want 
water  too  long,  they  become  mad.  It  is  alfo  a 
peculiarity  in  dogs,  that  they  make  great  efforts, 
and  Teem  to  iuffer  much  pain,  in  voiding  their 
excrement.  This  happens  not,  as  Ariftotle  al- 
ledges f , becaufe  their  inteftines  become  narrow- 
er in  approaching  the  anus.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  dog,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, the  great  inteftines  enlarge  as  they  proceed 
downward,  and  that  the  re  (St  urn  is  larger  than 
the  colon.  The  dry  temperament  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  not  the  ftrangulations  of  the  colon, 
which  are  too  diftant  from  the  re&um,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  this  effed. 

To  give  a clear  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of 
dogs,  of  their  degeneration  in  particular  climates, 
and  of  the  mixture  of  their  races,  I have  Sub- 
joined a table,  or  genealogical  tree,  in  which  all 
thefe  varieties  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed.  This 
tree  is  drawn  in  the  form  of  a geographical 
chart,  preferving  as  much  as  poftible  the  pofition 
of  the  different  climates  to  which  each  variety 
naturally  belongs.  The  fhepherd’s  dog  is  the 
root  of  the  tree.  This  dog,  when  tranfported 
into  Lapland,  or  other  very  cold  climates,  af- 

* Hift.  de  l’Acad.  d'és  Sciences,  année  1706,  p.  5. 
f Arift.  de  Partibus  Animal,  lib.  ult. 
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fumes  an  ugly  appearance,  and  fhrinks  into  a 
fmaller  fize.  But,  in  Ruflia,  Iceland,  and  Si- 
beria, where  the  climate  is  lefs  rigorous,  and  the 
people  a little  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
lie  feems  to  he  better  accomplifhed.  Thefe  changes 
are  occafioned  folely  by  the  influence  of  thofe 
climates,  which  produce  no  great  alteration  in  the 
figure  of  this  dog  ; for,  in  each  of  thefe  climates, 
his  ears  are  eredf , his  hair  thick  and  long,  his  af- 
pedt  wild,  and  he  barks  lefs  frequently  and  in  a 
different  manner,  than  in  more  favourable  climates, 
where  he  acquires  a finer  polifh.  The  Iceland  dog 
is  the  only  one  that  has  not  his  ears  entirely  eredt; 
for  their  extremities  are  a little  inclined  ; and 
Iceland,  of  all  the  northern  regions,  has  been 
longed  inhabited  by  half  civilized  men. 

The  fame  fhepherd’s  dog,  when  brought  into 
temperate  climates,  and  among  a people  perfect- 
ly civilized,  as  Britain,  France,  Germany,  would, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  the  climate,  lofe  his 
favage  afpedt,  his  eredt  ears,  his  rude,  thick, 
long  hair,  and  afiume  the  figure  of  a bull-dog, 
the  hound,  and  the  Irifh  grey-hound.  The  bull- 
dog and  Irifh  grey-hound  have  their  ears  dill 
partly  eredt,  and  very  much  refemble,  both  in 
their  manners  and  fanguinary  temper,  the  dog 
from  which  they  derive  their  origin.  The 
hound  is  farthed  removed  from  the  fhepherd’s 
dog  ; for  his  ears  are  long  and  entirely  pendu- 
lous. The  gentlenefs,  docility,  and  even  the  ti- 
midity of  the  hound,  are  proofs  of  his  great  de- 
generation. 
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generation,  or  rather  of  the  great  perfedion  he 
has  acquired  by  the  long  and  careful  education 
bellowed  on  him  by  man. 

The  hound,  the  harrier,  and  the  terrier,  eon- 
ftitute  but  one  race  % far  it  has  been  remarked, 
that,  in  the  fame  litter,  hounds,  harriers,  and 
terriers,  have  been  brought  forth,  though  the 
female  hound  had  been  covered  by  one  of  thefe 
three  dogs  only.  I have  joined  the  common 
harrier  to  the  Dalmatian  dog,  or  harrier  of  Ben- 
gal, becaufe  they  differ  only  in  having  more  or 
fewer  fpots  on  their  coat.  I have  alfo  linked 
the  turnfpit,  or  terrier  with  crooked  legs,  with 
the  common  terrier  ; becaufe  the  defed  in  the 
legs  of  the  former  has  originally  proceeded  from 
a difeafe  fimilar  to  the  rickets,  with  which  fome 
individuals  had  been  affeded,  and  tranfmitted 
the  deformity  to  their  defendants. 

The  hound,  when  tranfported  into  Spain  and 
Barbary,  where  all  animals  have  fine,  long, 
bulhy  hair,  would  be  converted  into  the  fpaniel 
and  water-dog.  The  great  and  fmall  fpaniel, 
which  differ  only  in  fize,  when  brought  into 
Britain,  have  changed  their  white  colour  into 
black,  and  become,  by  the  influence  of  climate, 
the  great  and  little  King  Charles’s  dog:  To  thefe 
may  be  joined  the  Pyrame*,  which  is  only  a 
King  Charles’s  dog,  black  like  the  others,  but 
marked  with  red  on  the  four  legs,  and  a fpot  of 


* This  dog,  though  very  common  ;in  Britain,  has  no 
name. 
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the  fame  colour  above  each  eye,  and  on  the 
muzzle. 

The  Irifh  grey-hound,  tranfported  to  the 
north,  is  become  the  great  Danifh  dog;  and, 
when  carried  to  the  fouth,  was  converted  into 
the  common  grey-hound.  The  largeft  grey- 
hounds come  from  the  Levant,  thofe  of  a fmaller 
iize  from  Italy  ; and  thofe  Italian  grey-hounds, 
carried  into  Britain,  have  been  ftill  farther  di- 
minifhed. 

The  great  Danifh  dog,  tranfported  into  Ire- 
land, the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Alba-? 
nia,  has  been  changed  into  the  Irifh  grey-hound, 
which  is  the  largeft  of  all  dogs. 

The  bull-dog,  tranfported  from  Britain  to 
Denmark,  is  become  the  little  Danifh  dog  ; and 
the  latter,  brought  into  warm  climates,  has  been 
converted  into  the  Turkifh  dog.  All  thefe  races, 
with  their  varieties,  have  been  produced  by  the 
influence  of  climate,  joined  to  the  effects  of 
fhelter,  food,  and  education  The  other  dogs 
are  not  pure  races,  but  have  proceeded  from 
commixtures  of  thofe  already  defcrihed.  I have 
marked,  in  the  table,  by  dotted  lines,  the  double 
origin  of  thefe  mongrels. 

The  grey-hound,  and  Irifh  grey-hound,  have 
produced  the  mongrel  grey-hound,  called  alfo 
the  grey-hound  with  wolf’s  hair.  The  muzzle 
of  this  mongrel  is  lefs  pointed  than  that  of  the 
true  orey-hound,  which  is  very  rare  in  France. 
° The 
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The  great  Danifh  dog,  and  the  large  fpaniel, 
have  produced  the  Calabrian  dog,  which  is  a 
beautiful  animal,  with  long  bufhy  hair,  and  as 
/farge  as  the  Irilh  grey-hound. 

The  fpaniel  and  terrier  have  produced  the  dog 
called  Burgos . 

From  the  fpaniel  and  little  Danifh  dog,  has 
proceeded  the  lion-dog,  which  is  now  very  rare. 

The  dogs  with  long,  fine,  crifped  hair,  called 
the  Bouffe  dogs,  and  which  are  larger  than  the 
water-dog,  proceed  from  the  fpaniel  and  water- 
dog. 

The  little  water-dog  comes  from  the  water- 
dog  and  fmall  fpaniel. 

From  the  bull-dog  and  Irifh  grey-hound,  pro- 
ceeds a mongrel  called  the  maffiff \ which  is  larger 
than  the  bull-dog,  and  refembles  the  latter  more 
than  the  Irifh  grey-hound. 

The  pug-dog  proceeds  from  the  bull-dog  and 
fmall  Danifh  dog. 

All  thefe  dogs  are  fimple  mongrels,  and  are 
produced  by  the  commixture  of  two  pure  races. 
But  there  are  other  dogs,  called  double  mongrels , 
becaufe  they  proceed  from  the  jun&ion  of  a pure 
race  with  a mongrel. 

The  baftard  pug-dog  is  a double  mongrel, 
from  a mixture  of  the  pug-dog  with  the  little 
Danifh  dog. 

The  Alicant  dog  is  alfo  a double  mongrel, 
proceeding  from  the  pug-dog  and  fmall  fpaniel. 

The 
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The  Maltefe,  or  lap-dog,  is  a double  mon- 
grel, produced  between  the  fmall  fpaniel  and 
little  water-dog. 

Laftly,  there  are  dogs  which  may  be  called 
triple  mongrels , becaufe  they  are  produced  by 
two  mixed  races.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Artois 
and  Iflois  dogs,  which  are  produced  by  the  pug- 
dog  and  the  baftard  pug-dog  ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  dogs  called  Jlreet-dogsy  which  refemble 
no  particular  kind,  becaufe  they  proceed  from 
races  which  have  previoufly  been  feveral  times 
mixed. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

M.  de  Mailly,  of  the  academy  of  Dijon,  well 
known  by  feveral  ingenious  performances,  com- 
municated to  me  a fad,  which  merits  a place  in 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  dog.  The  following 
is  an  extradl  of  his  letter  upon  this  fubjedt,  dated 
October  6,  1772. 

4 The  curate  of  Norges,  near  Dijon,  had  a 
4 bitch,  which,  without  either  having  ever  been 
4 pregnant,  or  delivered  of  puppies,  had  all  the 
4 fymptoms  which  charadterife  thefe  two  ftates. 

4 She  came  in  feafon  at  the  ufual  period  ; but 
4 never  had  any  connedtions  with  a male. 

4 When  the  common  term  of  geftation  was 
4 finiflied,  her  paps  were  diftended  with  milk, 

4 without 
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4 without  being  irritated  by  any  particular  treat- 
4 ment  ; for  it  is  poflible  to  bring  milk  into  the 
4 dugs  of  animals  by  frequently  chafing  them. 
4 But,  in  this  cafe,  every  thing  was  the  effect 
4 of  Nature  ; and  this  bitch  fuckled  fome  young 
4 puppies  with  which  fhe  was  Jfurnifhed,  and 
4 for  \vhom  fhe  difcovered  as  much  tendernefs 
4 and  attention,  as  if  fhe  had  been  their  real 
4 mother.  All  this  I faw  with  my  eyes.  But, 
4 what  is  ftill  more  fingular,  this  fame  bitch, 
4 about  three  years  ago,  fuckled  two  young  cats, 
4 one  of  which  participated  fo  much  of  the  na- 
4 ture  of  its  nurfe,  that  its  cries  had  more  re- 
4 femblance  to  the  barking  of  a dog,  than  to 
c the  mewing  of  a cat.’ 

If  the  production  of  milk,  without  impregna- 
tion, were  more  frequent  among  quadrupeds, 
it  would  make  them  analogous  to  female  birds, 
which  lay  eggs  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
male. 

OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  DOGS. 

A few  years  ago,  at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain, 
there  was  a Siberian  dog,  which  appeared  to  dif- 
fer fo  much  from  that  reprefented  in  Plate  XXIX. 
as  to  merit  a fhort  defcription.  It  was  covered 
with  long  hair,  hanging  almoft  down  to  the 
ground.  At  firft  fight,  it  refembled  a large  lion- 
dog  3 but  its  ears  were  ereCt,  and  much  larger. 

Its 
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Its  colour  was  all  white,  and  its  length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  was  21  inches 
and  a half  ; and  its  height  behind  was  1 1 inches 
nine  lines,  and  1 1 inches  three  lines  before.  The 
eye  was  of  a brown  chefnut  colour,  and  the  end 
of  the  nofe,  as  well  as  round  the  noftrils  and 
mouth,  were  black.  The  ears  were  bufhy,  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  within,  and  yellow  on  the  edges 
and  extremities.  The  long  hair  of  its  head 
partly  concealed  the  eyes,  and  fell  down  upon 
the  nofe.  Its  toes  and  claws  were  alfo  hid  by 
the  hair  of  its  legs.  The  tail,  which  turned  up 
like  that  of  the  Pomeranian  dog,  was  covered 
with  hair  about  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  Of 
all  dogs,  this  is  certainly  the  rougheft  furred. 

Other  dogs,  brought  to  Paris  by  the  Ruffians, 
which  they  called  Siberian  dogs , belonged  to  a 
very  different  race  from  the  preceding.  Both 
male  and  female  were  about  the  fize  of  an  ordi- 
nary grey-hound.  The  nofe  was  fharp,  the  ears 
half  ere£t,  but  bended  a little  in  the  middle. 
They  vrere  not  flender  like  the  grey-hound, 
but  round  and  full  below  the  belly.  Their  tail 
was  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  pretty 
thick,  and  obtufe  at  the  extremity.  Their  colour 
was  black,  without  any  mixture  of  white  hairs  ; 
but  the  female  had  a gray  tuft  on  the  middle  of 
the  head,  and  the  male  a tuft  of  the  fame 
colour  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  were  trou- 
bîefome  wdth  their  careffes,  and  fo  voracious* 
that  they  could  never  be  fatrated.  They  were, 
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at  the  fame  time,  infufferably  dirty,  and  perpe- 
tually roaming  about  in  queft  of  food.  Their 
legs  were  tolerably  handfome  ; but  their  feet 
were  large  and  broad,  and  their  toes  united  by  a 
membrane.  Their  voice  was  very  ftrong  ; they 
had  no  inclination  to  bite  ; they  carefied  every 
perfon  indifcriminately  ; and  their  vivacity  was 
inexpreffible*.  From  this  defcription,  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  pretended  Siberian  dogs  are  of 
the  fame  race  with  that  I have  called  the  Iceland 
dog,  whofe  figure  is  engraven  Plate  XXX. 
which  exhibits  a number  of  the  characters  men- 
tioned in  the  above  delineation. 

4 I have  made  fome  inquiry,’  fays  Mr.  Colin- 
fon,  4 concerning  the  dogs  of  Siberia.  Thofe 
4 which  draw  fleds  and  carts  are  of  a middle  fize  : 

* Their  nofe  isfharp,  .and  their  ears  long  and 
4 ereCt.  They  carry  their  tail  bended,  fome  of 
4 them  like  the  wolf,  and  others  like  the  fox  ; 

4 and  it  is  certain,  that  they  copulate  with  wolves 
4 and  foxes,  I fee,  from  your  experiments,  that* 

4 when  thefe  animals  are  confined,  they  will  not 
4 intermix  ; but  when  at  full  liberty,  they  wil- 
4 lingly  come  together.  With  regard  to  the  dog 
4 and  wolf,  I myfelf  have  feen  them  couple  in 
4 England.  But  I have  never  met  with  any  per- 
4 fon  who  faw  dogs  ^nd  foxes  intermingle. 

4 However,  from  a kind  I faw  produced  from  a 
4 bitch,  which  had  lived  at  freedom  in  the  woods, 

* Extracted  from  a letter  of  M.  Pafumot  of  the  academy  cf^$' 
£>ijon,  to  M.  de  Buifon,  dated  March  2,  1775* 
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* I have  no  doubt  that  (lie  had  been  impregnated 
4 by  a fox.  The  peafants  know  this  fpecies,  and 
4 diftinguiih  it  by  the  name  of fox-dogs' 

Moft  of  the  Greenland  dogs  are  white  ; but 
fome  of  them  are  black,  with  very  bufhy  hair. 
They  rather  may  be  faid  to  howl  than  bark  ; 
and  they  are  ftupid,  and  unfit  for  every  fpecies 
of  hunting.  They  ferve,  however,  for  dragging 
fleds,  to  which  they  are  yoked  by  fours  and  fixes. 
The  Greenlanders  eat  the  dog’s  fleih,  and  make 
garments  of  his  fikin  *. 

The  dogs  of  Kamtfchatka  are  rude,  and  half 
favage,  like  their  mailers.  They  are  commonly 
black  or  white,  and  more  nimble  and  adive  than 
our  dogs.  They  are  great  eaters  of  fifh,  and 
are  ufed  for  drawing  fleds.  In  fummer,  they 
have  their  liberty  ; but  are  colleded  together  in 
the  month  of  Odober,  for  the  purpofe  of  draw- 
ing the  fleds  ; and,  during  winter,  they  are  fed 
with  a kind  of  pafte  compofed  of  fifh*  which  is 
allowed  to  ferment  in  a ditch,  and  given  to  them 
half  boiled  f . 

From  thefe  fads,  it  appears,  that  the  Green- 
land and  Kamtfchatkan  dogs,  and  perhaps  thofe 
of  other  northern  regions,  have  a greater  refem- 
blance  to  the  Iceland  dog,  than  to  any  of  the 
other  races  ; for  the  above  defcription  of  the  two 
Ruffian  dogs,  as  well  as  the  notices  concerning 
thofe  of  Greenland  and  Kamtfchatka,  correfpond 

* Hift.  des  Voyages,  tom,  xix,  p.  39.  f Ibid.  p.  39. 
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very  well,  and  may  be  equally  applied  to  our 
Iceland  dog. 

Though  we  have  defcribed  all  the  varieties 
which  we  could  collect,  there  are  ftill  fome 
which  could  not  be  procured.  For  example, 
there  is  a race  of  wild  dogs,  of  which  I have  feen 
two  individuals,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
either  defcribing  or  delineating  them.  The  in- 
genious and  learned  M.  Aubry,  curate  of  Saint 
Louis,  has  often  furnifhed  us  with  animals  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  informs  us, 
that,  a few  years  ago,  he  faw  a dog,  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  a fpaniel,  which  had  long  hair,  and  a 
large  beard  on  its  chin.  This  dog  was  produced 
from  parents  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  which 
had  formerly  been  fent  to  Louis  XIV.  by  M.  le 
Comte  de  Touloufe.  M.  le  Comte  de  Laffai  had 
alfo  fome  of  thefe  dogs  ; but  I know  not  what 
has  become  of  this  Angular  race. 

With  regard  to  the  wild  dogs,  among  which 
there  are  different  races,  as  well  as  among  the  do- 
meftic  kinds,  I have  little  to  add  to  what  I have 
faid  in  my  original  work.  M.  le  Vicomte  de 
Querhoënt  has  been  fo  obliging  as  to  communi- 
cate to  me  a note  with  regard  to  the  wild  dog 
found  in  the  environs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  remarks,  * That,  at  the  Cape,  there  are  nu- 

5 merous  packs  of  wild  dogs,  as  large  as  our 
‘ largeft  kinds,  whofe  fkin  is  marked  with  va- 
* rious  colours.  They  have  erect  ears,  run  with 

6 great  fwiftnefs,  and  have  no  fixed  refidence. 

4 They 
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4 They  deftroy  an  incredible  number  of  deer. 
4 They  are  feldom  flain,  and  very  difficult  to 
4 take  in  fnares  ; for  they  have  an  averfion  to 
4 approach  any  thing  that  has  been  touched  by 
4 man.  As  their  young  are  fometimes  met  with 
4 in  the  woods,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
4 render  them  domeftic  ; but  they  are  fo  larger 
4 and  fo  ferocious,  that  thefe  attempts  have  al- 
4 ways  been  abortive.5 
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THE  CAT*. 

THE  cat  is  an  unfaithful  domeftic,  and  kept 
only  from  the  neceflity  we  find  of  oppo- 
fing  him  to  other  domeftics  flill  more  incommo- 
dious, and  which  Cannot  be  hunted  ; for  we  va- 
lue not  thofe  people,  who,  being  fond  of  all 
brutes,  foolifhly  keep  cats  for  their  amufement. 
Though  thefe  animals,  when  young,  are  fro- 
lickfome  and  beautiful,  they  poffefs,  at  the  fame 

* The  cat  has  fix  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw  ; 
five  toes  before,  and  four  behind  ; fharp  hooked  claws,  lodged  in 
a fheath,  that  may  be  exerted  or  drawn  in  at  pleafure;  a round 
head,  fhort  vifage,  and  rough  tongue.  The  wild  cat  has  long  foft 
hair,  of  a yellowilh  white  colour,  mixed  with  gray  ; the  gray  is 
difpofed  in  ftreaks,  pointing  downwards,  and  rifing  from  a dulky 
lift,  which  runs  from  head  to  tail,  along  the  middle  of  the  back  ; 
the  tail  is  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  and  its 
tip,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  legs,  are  black.  It  is  three  times  as 
large  as  the  domeftic  cat,  and  very  ftrongly  made  ; Pennant.  Synop . 
of  Quad.  p.  I S3. 

Charaft.  gen.  Dentes  primores  æquales  ; molares  terni.  Lingua 
retrorfum  aculeata.  Ungues  retradliles.  Charafi.fpec.  Felis  catus, 
cauda  elongata  fufco-annulata,  corpore  fafciis  nigricantibus  ; 
dorfalibus  longitudinalibus  tribus  ; lateralibus  fpiralibus  ; Lyn.  Syft . 
Nat.  p.  62. 

Catus  fylveftris  ; Gefner.  Quad.  325. 

Catus  fylveftris  ferus  vel  feralis,  eques  arborum  ; Klein.  Quad . 

P*  75- 

Felix  ex  fufco,  flavicante,  et  albido,  variegatis  veftita;  cauda 
annulis  alternatim  nigris,  et  ex  fordide  albo  fiavicantibus  cintfta  ; 
BriJJon.  Quad.  192. 
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time,  an  innate  malice,  and  perverfe  difpofi- 
tion,  which  increafe  as  they  grow  up,  and 
which  education  learns  them  to  conceal,  but  not 
to  fubdue.  From  determined  robbers,  the  beft 
education  can  only  convert  them  into  flattering 
thieves  ; for  they  have  the  fame  addrefs,  fubtlety, 
and  defire  of  plunder.  Like  thieves,  they  know 
how  to  conceal  their  fteps  and  their  defigns,  to 
watch  opportunities,  to  catch  the  proper  moment 
for  laying  hold  of  their  prey,  to  fly  from  pu~ 
nifhment,  and  to  remain  at  a diftance  till  folici- 
ted  to  return.  They  eafily  afllime  the  habits  of 
fociety,  but  never  acquire  its  manners  ; for  they 
have  only  the  appearance  of  attachment  or 
friendfhip.  This  difingenuity  of  character  is 
betrayed  by  the  obliquity  of  their  movements, 
and  the  duplicity  of  their  eyes.  They  never 
look  their  beft  benefactor  in  the  face  ; but,  ei- 
ther from  diftruft  or  falfenefs,  they  approach  him 
by  windings,  in  order  to  procure  careffes,  in 
which  they  have  no  other  pleafure  than  what 
arifes  from  flattering  thofe  who  beftow  them. 
Very  different  from  that  faithful  animal  the  dog, 
whole  fentiments  totally  centre  in  the  perfon  and 
happinefs  of  his  matter,  the  cat  appears  to  have 
no  feelings  which  are  not  interefted,  to  have  no- 
affection that  is  not  conditional,  and  to  carry  on 
no  intercourfe  with  men,  but  with  the  view  of 
turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  By  thefe  dif- 
pofitions,  the  cat  has  a greater  relation  to  man 

than 
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than  to  the  do  g,  in  whom  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
mark  of  infincerity  or  injuftice. 

The  form  and  temperament  of  the  cat’s  body 
perfe&ly  accord  with  his  temper  and  difpofuions. 
He  is  jolly,  nimble,  dexterous,  cleanly,  and  vo- 
luptuous. He  loves  eafe,  and  choofes  the  foft- 
efl  and  warmed;  fituations  for  repofe.  He  is 
likewife  extremely  amorous,  and,  what  is  fin- 
gular  in  this  animal,  the  female  feems  to  be 
more  ardent  than  the  male.  She  not  only  in- 
vites and  goes  in  queft  of  him,  but  announces, 
by  loud  cries,  the  fury  of  her  paflion,  or  rather 
the  preffure  of  her  neceffities  ; and,  when  the 
male  difdains  her,  or  flies  from  her,  fhe  purfues, 
tears,  and,  though  their  embraces  are  always  ac- 
companied with  the  moft  acute  pain,  compels 
him  to  comply  with  her  defires.  This  paflion- 
ate  ardour  of  the  female  continues  only  nine  or 
ten  days,  and  it  happens  generally  twice  a-year, 
though  often  thrice,  and  even  four  times.  The 
period  of  geftation  is  55  or  56  days,  and  four  or 
five  are  commonly  produced  at  a litter.'  As  the 
male  has  an  inclination  to  devour  the  young,  the 
female  carefully  conceals  them  ; and,  when  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a difcovery,  fhe  takes  them  up, 
one  by  one,  in  her  mouth,  and  hides  them  in 
holes,  and  in  inaccefflble  places.  After  fuck- 
ling  them  a few  weeks,  fhe  prefents  them  with 
mice,  or  young  birds,  to  learn  them  to  eat  flefh. 
But,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  thefe  fame 
careful,  tender,  and  affe&ionate  mothers,  fome- 
D 2 times 
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times  affume  an  unnatural  fpecies  of  cruelty,  and 
devour  their  own  offspring. 

Young  cats  are  gay,  vivacious,  and  frolick- 
fome,  and,  if  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  claws,  would  afford  excellent  amufe- 
ment  to  children.  But  their  toying,  though  al- 
ways light  and  agreeable,  is  never  altogether  in- 
nocent, and  is  foon  converted  into  habitual  ma- 
lice. As  their  talents  can  only  be  exerted  with 
advantage  againft  fmall  animals,  they  lie  in  wait, 
with  great  patience  , and  perfeverance,  to  feize 
birds,  mice,  and  rats,  and,  without  any  inftruc- 
tion,  become  more  expert  hunters  than  the  beft 
trained  dogs.  Naturally  averfe  to  every  kind 
of  reftraint,  they  are  incapable  of  any  fyftem  of 
education.  It  is  related,  however,  that  the  Greek 
Monks  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  had  trained  cats 
to  hunt  and  deftroy  ferpents,  with  which  that 
ifland  was  much  infefted  *.  But  this  hunting 
muft  rather  be  afcribed  to  their  general  defire 
of  daughter,  than  to  any  kind  of  tra&ability  or 
obedience  ; for  they  delight  in  watching,  attack- 
ing, and  deftroying  all  weak  animals  indifcrimi- 
nately,  as  birds,  young  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  mice, 
bats,  moles,  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  ferpents. 
They  have  not  that  docility  and  finenefs  of  fcent, 
for  which  the  dog  is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed. 
They  hunt  by  the  eye  only  : Neither  do  they 
properly  purfue,  but  lie  in  wait,  and  attack  ani- 
mals by  furprife  ; and,  after  fporting  with  them, 

* Defcript.  des  Ifles  de  l’Archipel,-  par  Dapper,  p.  51. 
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and  tormenting  them  for  a long  time,  they  at 
laft  kill  them  without  any  neceffity,  and  even 
when  well  fed,  purely  to  gratify  their  fanguinary 
appetite. 

The  moft  obvious  phyfical  caufe  of  their 
watching  and  catching  other  animals  by  furprife, 
proceeds  from  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  their  eyes.  In  man 
and  moft  other  animals,  the  pupil  is  capable  of  a 
certain  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  It 
enlarges  a little  when  the  light  is  faint,  and  con- 
tracts when  the  light  is  too  fplendid.  But,  in 
cats  and  night  birds,  as  owls,  &c.  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  are  fo  great,  that  the  pu- 
pil, which  is  round  in  the  dark,  becomes,  when 
expofed  to  much  light,  long  and  narrow  like  a 
line.  Hence  thefe  animals  fee  better  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day.  The  pupil  of  the  cat 
during  the  day  is  perpetually  contracted,  and  it 
is  only  by  a great  effort  that  he  can  fee  with  a 
ftrong  light.  But,  in  the  twilight,  the  pupil  re- 
fumes its  natural  roundnefs,  the  animal  enjoys 
perfeCt  vifion,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  fupe- 
riority  to  difcover  and  furprife  his  prey. 

Though  cats  live  in  our  houfes,  they  are  not 
entirely  domeftic.  Even  the  tameft  cats  are  not 
under  the  fmalleft  fubjeCtion,  but  may  rather  be 
faid  to  enjoy  perfeCt  liberty  ; for  they  aCt  to 
pleafe  tliemfelves  only  ; and  it  is  impoffible  to  re- 
tain them  a moment  after  they  choofe  to  go  off. 
Befides,  moft  cats  are  half  wild.  They  know 
D 3 not 
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not  their  mailers,  and  only  frequent  barns,  of* 
fices,  or  kitchens,  when  prefled  with  hunger. 

Though  greater  numbers  of  them  are  reared 
than  of  dogs,  as  they  are  feldom  feen,  their  num- 
ber makes  lefs  impreflion  on  us.  They  contrat 
a ftronger  attachment  to  our  houfes  than  to  our 
perfons,  When  carried  to  the  diftance  of  a 
league  or  two,  they  return  of  their  own  accord, 
probably  becaufe  they  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  retreats  of  the  mice,  and  all  the  paflages  and 
outlets  of  the  houfe,  and  becaufe  the  labour  of 
returning  is  lefs  than  that  which  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  acquire  the  fame  knowledge  in  a new 
habitation.  They  have  a natural  antipathy  at 
water,  cold,  and  bad  fmells.  They  are  fond  of 
balking  in  the  fun,  and  of  lying  in  warm  places. 
They  are  alfo  fond  of  perfumes,  and  willingly 
allow  themfelves  to  he  taken  and  carefled  by 
perlons  who  carry  aromatic  fubftances,  They 
are  fo  delighted  with  valerian  root,  that  it  feems 
to  throw  them  into  a tranfport  of  pleafure.  To 
preferve  this  plant  in  our  gardens,  we  are  under 
the  necefiity  of  fencing  it  round  with  a rail  ; for 
the  cats  fmell  it  at  a diftance,  coiled  about  it  in 
numbers,  and,  by  frequently  rubbing,  and  paf- 
fing  and  repafling  over  it,  they  foon  deftroy  the 
plant. 

Cats  require  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  before 
they  come  to  their  full  growth.  In  lefs  than  a 
year,  they  are  capable  of  procreating,  and  re- 
tain this  faculty  during  life,  which  extends  not 
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beyond  nine  or  ten  years.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  hardy  and  vivacious,  and  are  more 
nervous  than  other  animals  which  live  longer. 

Cats  eat  flowly,  and  with  difficulty  : Their 
teeth  are  fo  fhort  and  ill-placed,  that  they  can 
tear,  but  not  grind  their  food.  Hence  they  al- 
ways prefer  the  moft  tender  vi duals,  as  fifhes, 
which  they  devour  either  raw  or  boiled.  They 
drink  frequently  ; their  deep  is  light  ; and  they 
often  affume  the  appearance  of  fleeping,  when 
they  are  only  meditating  mifchief.  They  walk 
foftly,  and  without  making  any  noife.  As  their 
hair  is  always  clean  and  dry,  it  is  eafily  eledri- 
fied,  and  the  fparks  become  vifible  when  it  is 
rubbed  acrofs  with  the  hand  in  the  dark.  Their 
eyes  alfo  fparkle  in  the  dark  like  diamonds,  and 
feem  to  throw  out,  in  the  night,  the  light  they 
imbibe  during  the  day. 

The  wild  cat  couples  with  the  domeflic  kind  ; 
and,  confequently,  they  belong  to  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  both  males  and 
females  quit  their  houfes  in  the  feafon  of  love, 
go  to  the  woods  in  queft  of  wild  cats,  and  after- 
vrards  returmto  their  former  habitations.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  that  fome  domeftic  cats  fo  per- 
fectly refemble  the  wild  cat.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference is  internal  ; for  the  inteftines  of  the  do- 
meftic cat  are  commonly  much  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  wild  cat.  The  latter,  however,  is  larger 
and  ftronger  than  the  domeftic  kind  ; his  lips 
are  always  black  ; his  ears  are  alfo  ftiffer  ; his 
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tail  larger,  and  his  colours  more  confiant.  In 
this  climate  there  is  only  one  fpecies  of  wild 
cat  ; and  it  appears  from  the  teflimony  of  tra-? 
vellers,  that  this  kind  is  found  in  all  climates, 
without  being  fubjedt  to  much  variety.  They 
exifted  in  America  before  its  difcovery  by  the 
Europeans.  A hunter  brought  one  of  them  to 
Chriftopher  Columbus  *,  which  was  of  an  ordi- 
nary frze,  of  a brownifh  gray  colour,  and  having 
a very  long  and  flrong  tail.  They  were  like- 
wife  found  in  Peru  f,  though  not  in  a domeftic 
Hate,  and  alfo  in  Canada  J,  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  &c.  They  have  been  feen  in  many 
places  of  Africa,  as  in  Guiney  |(,  and  the  Gold 
Coaft  ; at  Madagafcar  §,  where  the  natives  keep 
them  in  a domeftic  ftate  ; and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope**,  where  M.  Kolbe  fays  there  is 
likewife  a wild  kind,  of  a blue  colour  ; but  they 
are  not  numerous.  Thefe  blue,  or  rather  Hate 
coloured  cats,  are  alfo  found  in  Afia.  4 In  Perfia,’ 
fays  Pietro  della  Valle  ff,  4 there  is  a fpecies  of 
c cats  which  properly  belong  to  the  province  of 
c Chorazan.  Their  figure  and  fize  are  the  fame 
4 with  thofe  of  the  common  cat.  Their  beauty 
4 confifts  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  is 
4 gray,  and  uniformly  the  fame  over  the  whole 
4 body,  except  that  it  is  darker  on  the  back 

Vie  de  Chrift.  Colurnb.  part  ii.  p.  167.  + Hift,  des 

Incas,  tom,  ii.  p.  121.  J Hift.  de.Nouvelle  France,  par 

Charlevoix,  tom.  iii  p.  407.  ||  Prevot,  tom.  iv.  p.  230. 

§ Relation  de  François  Couche,  p.  225.  **  Defcript.  du 

Cap.  par  Kolbe,  p.  49.  ff  Voyage,  tom.  v.  p.  98. 
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4 and  head,  and  clearer  on  the  bread  and  belly, 

4 where  it  approaches  to  whitenefs,  with  that 
4 agreeable  mixture  of  clare-obfcure,  to  ufe  the 
4 language  of  painters,  which  has  always  a 
4 wonderful  efFe£L  Befides,  the  hair  is  fine, 

4 Alining,  foft  as  filk,  and  fo  long,  that,  though 
4 not  frizled,  it  forms  ringlets  in  fome  parts, 

4 and  particularly  under  the  throat.  Thefe  cats 
4 are  among  other  cats,  what  the  water-dog  is 
4 among  other  dogs.  The  mo  ft  beautiful  part 
4 of  the  body  is  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  and 
4 covered  with  hair  five  or  fix  inches  in  length. 

4 They  extend  and  turn  it  upon  their  backs,  like 
4 the  lquirrel,  the  point  refembling  a plume  of 
4 feathers.  They  are  very  tame  ; and  the  Por- 
4 tuguefe  have  brought  them  from  Perfia  into 
4 India.’  The  fame  author  adds,  that  he  had 
four  couple  of  thefe  cats,  which  he  intended 
to  bring  to  Italy.  From  this  defcription  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Perfian  cats  refemble,  in  colour, 
thofe  we  call  Chartreux  cats,  and  that,  except 
in  colour,  they  have  a perfect  refemblance  to 
the  cat  of  Angora.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  cat  of  Chorazan  in  Perfia,  the  cat  of 
Angora  in  Syria,  and  the  Chartreux  cat,  confti- 
tute  but  one  race,  whofe  beauty  proceeds  from  the 
particular  influence  of  the  climate,  as  the  Spanifh 
cats,  which  are  red,  black,  and  white,  owe  their 
beauty  to  the  climate  of  Spain.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that,  of  all  climates  on  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  globe3  thofe  of  Spain  and 
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Syria  are  moft  favourable  to  the  produ&ion  of 
Beautiful  varieties  in  natural  objects.  In  Spain 
and  Syria,  the  fheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs,  the 
cats,  the  rabbits,  &c.  have  the  fineft  wool,  the 
moft  beautiful  and  longeft  hair,  and  the  moft 
agreeable  and  variegated  colours.  Thefe  climates, 
it  fhould  appear,  foften  Nature,  and  embellifh  the 
form  of  all  animals. 

The  wild  cat,  like  moft  other  animals  in  a fa~ 
vage  ftate,  has  coarfe  colours,  and  hard  hair. 
But,  when  rendered  domeftic,  the  hair  foftens, 
the  colours  vary  ; and,  in  the  favourable  climates 
of  Chorazan  and  Syria,  the  hair  grows  long, 
fine,  and  bufhy  ; all  the  colours  become  more 
delicate  ; the  black  and  red  change  into  a fhining 
brown,  and  the  grayifh  brown  is  converted  into 
an  afh-coloured  gray.  By  comparing  the  wild 
cat  with  the  Chartreux  cat,  it  will  be  found, 
that  they  differ  only  in  this  degradation  in  the 
Ihades  of  colour.  As  thefe  animals  have  always 
more  or  lefs  whitenefs  on  their  fides  and  belly, 
it  is  apparent,  that,  to  produce  cats  entirely 
white  and  with  long  hair,  like  the  cats  of  An- 
gora, nothing  farther  is  requifite,  than  to  join 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  white, 
as  has  been  done  to  procure  white  rabbits,  dogs, 
goats,  flags,  &c.  In  the  Spanifh  cat,  which  is 
only  another  variety  of  the  wild  kind,  the  colours, 
inftead  of  being  weakened  by  uniform  fhades, 
as  in  the  cat  of  Syria,  are  exalted,  and  have  be- 
come more  lively  and  brilliant;  the  yellow  is 
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changed  into  red,  the  brown  into  black,  and  the  , 
gray  into  white,  Thefe  cats,  though  tranfport- 
ed  into  America,  have  not  degenerated,  but  pre- 
ferve  their  beautiful  colours.  4 In  the  Antilles,’ 
fays  Father  Tertre,  4 there  are  a number  of  cats, 

« which  have  probably  been  brought  from  Spain. 

* They  are  moftly  marked  with  red,  white,  and 
c black.  Several  of  our  countrymen,  after  eat- 
4 ing  the  fiefh,  carry  the  ikins  of  thefe  cats  into 
4 France.  When  we  firft  arrived  at  Guadaloupe, 

4 the  cats  were  fo  accuftomed  to  feed  on  par- 
4 tridges,  pigeons,  thrufhes,  and  other  fmall 
4 birds,  that  they  difdained  the  rats  ; but,  when 
4 the  game  was  much  diminifhed,  they  attacked 
4 the  rats  with  great  fury  &c.  In  general, 
cats  are  not  fubject,  like  dogs,  to  degeneration, 
when  tranfported  into  warm  climates.  4 The 
4 European  cats,’  Boftnan  remarks,  4 when  car- 
4 ried  to  Guiney,  change  not,  like  the  dogs,  but 
4 preferve  their  original  figure  f ,’  &c.  Their 
nature  is  indeed  more  confiant  ; and,  as  their  do- 
meftic  ftate  is  neither  fo  complete,  fo  univerfal, 
nor,  perhaps,  fo  ancient  as  that  of  the  dog,  it  is 
not  furprifing  that  they  are  alfo  lefs  variegated. 
Our  domeftic  cats,  though  they  differ  in  colour, 
form  no  diftinft  races.  The  climates  of  Spain 
and  Syria  have  alone  produced  permanent  va- 
rieties : To  thefe  may  be  added  the  climate  of 
Pe-chi-ly  in  China,  where  the  cats  have  long 

* Hiit.  Gen,  des  Antilles,  par  le  P.  du  Tertre,  tom.  ii.  p.  306. 

f Voyage  de  Guinée,  par  Bofman,  p.  2403. 
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hair  and  pendulous  ears,  and  are  the  favourites 
of  the  ladies  *.  Thefe  domeftic  cats  with  pen- 
dulous ears,  of  which  we  have  full  defcriptions, 
are  fiill  farther  removed  from  the  wild  and  pri- 
mitive race,  than  thofe  whofe  ears  are  ereft. 

We  fhall  here  terminate  the  hiftory  of  the  cat, 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  of  domeftic  animals. 
The  horfe,  the  afs,  the  ox,  the  fheep,  the  goat, 
the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  are  our  only  do- 
meftic animals.  We  add  not  to  this  lift  the 
camel,  elephant,  rain-deer,  &c.  which,  though 
domeftic  in  other  countries,  are  ftrangers  to  us  ; 
and  we  fhall  not  treat  of  foreign  animals,  till 
we  have  given  the  hiftory  of  the  wild  animals 
which  are  natives  of  our  own  climate.  Befides, 
as  the  cat  may  be  confidered  as  only  half-do- 
meftic,  he  forms  the  fhade  between  domeftic  and 
wild  animals  ; for  we  ought  not  to  rank  among 
domeftics  thofe  troublefome  neighbours,  mice, 
rats,  and  moles,  which,  though  they  inhabit  our 
houfes  and  gardens,  are  perfedly  wild  and  free, 
Inftead  of  being  attached  or  fubmiffive  to  man, 
they  fly  from  him,  and  preferve  entire,  in  their 
obfcure  retreats,  their  manners,  their  habits,  and 
their  liberty. 

We  have  feen,  in  the  hiftory  of  each  domeftic 
animal,  the  great  influence  which  education, 
Ihelter,  and  the  careful  hand  of  man,  have  upon 
the  manners,  difpofitions,  and  even  the  form  of 

* Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prevot,  tom.  vi. 
p.  10. 
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animals.  We  have  feen,  that  thefe  caufes,  join- 
ed to  the  effects  of  climate,  modify  and  change 
the  fpecies  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  make  them 
very  different  from  what  they  are  in  a natural 
ftate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  introduce  fuch 
changes  among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
that  they  would  be  regarded  as  different  animals, 
if  they  preferved  not  the  faculty  of  intermixing 
and  producing  fertile  individuals,  which  is  the 
only  effential  charadteriftic  of  fpecies.  We  have 
feen,  that  the  different  races  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals obferve,  in  different  climates,  nearly  the 
fame  order  as  the  races  of  the  human  kind  ; 
that,  like  men,  they  are  ftronger,  larger,  and 
more  courageous  in  cold  countries,  milder  and 
more  civilized  in  temperate  climates,  and  weaker 
and  more  deformed  in  very  warm  regions  ; 
and  that,  in  temperate  climates,  and  among 
polifhed  people,  the  varieties  of  each  fpecies  are 
moft  numerous  and  diverfified,  and  exhibit  the 
moft  evident  marks  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
flavery  : Pendulous  ears,  variegated  colours,  fine 
long  hair,  are  effects  produced  by  their  long 
continuance  in  a domeftic  ftate.  Moft  wild 
animals  have  ere£t  ears.  The  ears  of  the  wild 
boar  are  eredt  and  ftiff  ; but  thofe  of  the  do- 
meftic hog  are  inclined  and  half-pendulous. 
Among  the  Laplanders,  the  favages  of  America, 
the  Hottentots,  the  Negroes,  and  other  unpolifh- 
ed  people,  all  the  dogs  have  ere£t  ears  ; but  they  ^ 
are  generally  foftand  pendulous  in  Spain,  France, 
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Britain,  Turkey,  Perfia,  China,  and  other  civf* 
lized  nations.  The  ears  of  the  domeftic  cat  are 
not  fo  ftiff  and  eredt  as  thofe  of  the  wild  kind  ; 
and  in  China,  a nation  which  has  been  very  long 
in  a ftate  of  civilization,  and  whofe  climate  is 
mild,  there  are  cats  with  pendulous  ears.  It  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  goat  of  Angora,  whofe 
ears  are  pendulous,  fhould  be  regarded  as  a 
variety  fartheft  removed  from  the  natural  ftate. 
The  ftrong  and  marked  influence  of  the  climate 
of  Syria,  joined  to  the  domeftic  condition  of 
thefe  animals  among  a people  very  anciently 
civilized,  would,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  pro- 
duce this  variety,  which  cannot  be  preferved  in 
any  other  climate.  In  the  goats  of  Angora, 
brought  forth  in  France,  the  ears  are  neither  fo 
long  nor  fo  pendulous  as  in  thofe  of  Syria,  and 
would  probably,  after  a certain  number  of  ge- 
nerations, refume  the  ears  and  coarfe  hair  of  our 
common  goat. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BY  miftaking  fome  of  my  expreflions  in  the 
above  hiitory  of  the  cat,  I find  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  I had  denied  him  altogether  the  power 
of  fleeping.  I always  knew  that  cats  flept, 
but  not  fo  profoundly  as  I now  find  they  fome- 
times  do.  On  this  fubjedt  M.  Pafumot,  of  the 
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academy  of  Dijon,  an  able  naturalift,  communi- 
cated to  me  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract. 

4 Permit  me,  Sir,  to  remark,  that,  in  your 
4 work,  you  feem  to  deny  the  cat  the  power  of 
4 fleeping.  I allure  you,  that,  though  he  fleeps 
4 feldom,  his  lleep  is  fo  profound,  that  it  is  a 
4 fpecies  of  lethargy,  which  I have  obferved  at 
4 leaft  ten  times  in  different  cats.  When  young, 

4 a favourite  cat  lay  every  night  in  bed  at  my 
4 feet.  One  night,  I pufhed  him  from  me  ; but 
4 I was  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  heavy,  and  at 
4 the  fame  time  fo  immoveable,  that  I believed 
4 him  to  be  dead.  I pulled  him  fmartly  with 
4 my  hand  ; but  I felt  no  motion.  I then  toff- 
4 ed  him  about,  and,  by  the  force  of  the  agita- 
4 tion,  he  began  flowly  to  awake.  This  pro- 
4 found  fleep,  and  difficulty  of  wakening,  I have 
4 frequently  obferved.  It  generally  happened  in 
4 the  night,  having  only  once  obferved  it  in  the 
4 day;  and  this  was  after  perufing  what  you  have 
4 faid  concerning  the  fleep  of  thefe  animals.  I 
4 know  another  gentleman  who  has  likewife 
4 often  feen  cats  fleeping  in  this  profound  manner. 

4 He  tells  me,  that,  when  cats  fleep  during  the 
4 day,  it  is  always  at  the  time  of  the  greateft 
4 heat,  and  particularly  before  the  approach  of 
4 ftcrmy  weather.’ 

M.  de  Leftre'e,  a merchant  of  Chalons  in 
Champagne,  who  is  accuftomed  to  allow  cats  to 
lie  in  his  bed,  remarks  : 
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ï * c That,  when  thefe  animals  purr,  whets 
‘ they  are  tranquil,  and  appear  to  be  fleeping* 
4 they  fometimes  make  a long  infpiration,  which 
c is  followed  by  a ftrong  expiration  ; and  that, 
4 at  this  period,  their  breath  has  an  odour  which 
4 greatly  refembles  that  of  mufk. 

2.  4 That,  when  furprifed  by  a dog*  or  any 
4 other  obje£t  which  fuddenly  alarms  them,  they 
4 make  a kind  of  hifling  noife,  which  is  accom- 
4 panied  with  the  fame  odour.  This  is  not 
1 peculiar  to  the  males  ; for  I have  remarked  the 
4 fame  thing  of  both  fexes,  and  of  cats  of  all 
4 ages  and  colours.’ 

From  thefe  fads,  M.  de  Leftre'e  feems  to  think, 
that,  in  the  bread  or  ftomach  of  the  cat,  there 
are  fome  velfels  filled  with  an  aromatic  fubftance, 
the  perfume  of  which  iffues  from  the  mouth. 
But  we  difcover  nothing  of  this  kind  from 
anatomy. 

I formerly  remarked,  that,  in  China,  there 
were  cats  with  pendulous  ears.  This  variety  is 
not  found  any  where  elfe,  and  perhaps  it  is  an 
animal  of  a different  fpecies;  for  travellers,  when 
mentioning  an  animal  called  Sumxu , which  is 
entirely  domeftic,  fay,  that  they  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  but  the  cat,  with  which  it  has  a great 
refemblance.  Its  colour  is  black  or  yellow,  and 
its  hair  very  bright  and  glittering.  The  Chinefe 
put  filver  collars  about  the  necks  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, and  render  them  extremely  familiar.  As 
they  are  not  common,  they  give  a high  price, 
, both 
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both  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  becaufe 
they  deftroy  rats  ** 

At  Madagafcar  there  are  alfo  wild  cats  ren- 
dered domeftic.  Moft  of  them  have  twifted 
tails  ; and  they  are  called  Saca  by  the  natives. 
But  thefe  wild  cats  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  domeftic  kind  ; for  they  intermix  and  pro- 
duce f. 

Another  variety  has  been  obferved.  In  our 
own  climate,  cats  are  fometimes  produced  with 
pencils  of  hair  at  the  points  of  their  ears.  M. 
de  Seve  writes  me  (Nov.  16.  1773),  that  a 
young  cat  was  brought  forth  in  his  houfe  at  Pa- 
ris, of  the  fame  race  with  that  we  have  called  the 
Spanijh  cat , with  pencils  at  the  points  of  its  ears, 
though  neither  of  the  parents  had  any  pencils. 
In  a few  months  the  pencils  of  this  cat  were 
as  large  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  as  thofe  of  the 
Canadian  lynx. 

The  fkin  of  an  animal,  which  greatly  refem- 
bles  that  of  our  wild  cat,  has  been  lately  fent  me 
from  Cayenne.  It  is  called  Hriira  in  Guiana, 
where  they  eat  its  flefh,  which  is  wdiite  arid 
good  ; and  hence  we  may  prefume,  that,  how- 
ever fimilar  to  the  cat,  it  belongs  to  a different 
fpecies.  But,  perhaps,  the  name  hdira  is  im- 
properly applied  ; for  it  is  probably  the  fame 
with  taira , which  is  not  a cat,  but  a fmall  mar- 
tin, taken  notice  of  in  the  laft  volume  of  this 
work. 

* Journal  des  Sçavans,  tom.  L p>  261.,  fr  Voy.  de  Fla- 
court,  p.  152. 
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OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

| N the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  domeftic  animals, 
we  have  feen  Nature  under  reftraint,  feldom 
perfect,  often  changed  and  deformed,  and  per- 
petually encompaffed  with  fetters,  or  loaded  with 
foreign  ornaments.  She  is  now  to  appear  na- 
ked and  adorned  with  fimplicity  alone;  but  her 
attractions  will  be  heightened  by  native  beauty, 
by  the  freedom  of  her  demeanour,  the  fpright- 
linefs  of  her  movements,  and  other  marks  of 
true  dignity  and  independence.  We  are  to  fee 
her  traverfing  the  furface  of  the  earth,  like  a fo- 
vereign,  dividing  her  empire  among  the  animals, 
affigning  to  each  his  proper  element,  climate, 
and  fubfiftence.  We  fhall  furvey  her  in  the  fo- 
refts,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  plains,  dictating 
her  fimple  but  immutable  laws,  impreffing  upon 
every  fpecies  indelible  characters,  difpenfing  her 
bounty  with  equity,  compenfating  evil  with 
good,  giving  to  fome  ftrength  and  courage,  ac- 
companied with  hunger  and  voracity  ; to  others 
gentlenefs,  temperance,  and  agility,  attended 
with  reftleffnefs  and  timidity  ; and  to  all  liberty, 
uniform  manners,  and  ardour  in  love,  which 
is  always  eafily  gratified,  and  always  followed 
with  a happy  fecundity. 
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Love  arid  liberty  are  the  moft  ineflimable  gifts 
■which  Nature  has  to  bellow.  Do  thefe  animals 
we  call  wild,  becaufe  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  oùr 
caprice,  require  more  to  render  them  completely 
happy  ? But  they  alfo  enjoy  a perfedt  equality  ; 
they  are  neither  the  flaves  nor  the  tyrants  of  each 
other.  The  individual  has  no  occafion,  like 
man,  to  dread  the  reft  of  his  fpecies.  They  have 
peace  among  themfelves,  and  war  never  ap- 
proaches them,  but  from  ftrangers,  or  from  man. 
They  have,  therefore,  great  reafon  to  fly  from 
the  human  race,  to  conceal  themfelves  from  our 
obfervation,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  folitudes 
remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  to  provide 
for  their  fafety  by  all  the  refources  afforded  them 
by  inftindt,  and  to  withdraw  themfelves  from 
the  power  of  man,  ufing,  in  every  manner,  that 
liberty  bellowed  on  them  by  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Ihe  has  given  them  the  defire  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Some  animals,  and  they  are  the  moll  gentle* 
innocent,  and  tranquil,  content  themfelves  with 
retiring,  and  palling  their  lives  in  our  fields. 
Thofe  which  are  more  fierce  and  fufpicious,  hide 
themfelves  in  the  deepell  recelfes  of  the  forell* 
Others,  as  if  they  knew  there  was  no  fafety  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  dig  fubterraneous  a- 
bodes,  take  refuge  in  caverns,  or  gain  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  moll  inacceflible  mountains.  Lallly, 
the  moll  ferocious  and  formidable  kinds,  inha- 
bit deferts  only,  and  reign  as  monarchs  in  thofe 
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burning  climates,  where  man,  equally  favage  as 
themfelves,  is  unable  to  conquer  them. 

As  all  beings,  however  free,  are  fubje&ed  to 
phyfical  laws  ; and,  as  the  brute  animals,  as  well 
as  man,  feel  the  influences  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  it  appears,  that  the  fame  caufes  which 
have  foftened  and  civilized  the  human  fpecies  in 
our  climates,  have  produced  fimilar  effedts  upon 
every  other  fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  per- 
haps the  mo  ft  ferocious  animal  in  the  temperate 
Zone,  is  not  nearly  fo  terrible  or  fo  cruel  as  the 
tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  lion  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  or  the  white  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  hy- 
aena of  the  Frozen  Zone.  This  difference,  as 
if  Nature,  to  give  more  harmony  to  her  produc- 
tions, had  adapted  the  climate  to  the  fpecies, 
or  the  fpecies  to  the  climate,  is  not  only  general, 
but,  in  each  particular  fpecies,  the  climate  is 
formed  for  the  manners,  and  the  manners  for 
the  climate. 

In  America,  where  the  heat,  under  the  fame 
latitudes,  is  lefs,  and  the  air  and  earth  fofter  than 
in  Africa,  the  tiger,  the  lion,  the  panther,  have 
nothing  formidable  in  them  but  the  name.  They 
are  no  longer  thofe  tyrants  of  the  foreft,  thofe 
bold  and  intrepid  enemies  of  man,  thofe  rapacious 
monfters  which  perpetually  thirft  for  blood  and 
carnage.  Them  animals,  in  America,  generally 
fly  from  man,  and  attack  not  other  wild  beafts 
with  open  force,  but  lie  in  wait  to  furprize  them  : 
They  may  even  be  fubdued,  and  almoft  tamed. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  if  ferocioufnefs  and  cruelty  were  natural 
to  them,  they  mu  ft  have  degenerated,  or  rather 
felt  the  influence  of  climate.  Under  a mild  cli- 
mate, their  nature  has  been  foftened  ; every  ex^ 
cefs  of  temper  has  been  moderated  ; and  thefe 
changes  have  only  rendered  them  more  con- 
formable to  the  quality  of  the  country  they  in^- 
habit. 

The  vegetables  which  cover  the  earth,  and  are 
more  clofely  connected  with  it  than  the  animal 
that  feeds  upon  them,  participate  alfo  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  climate.  Every  country,  every 
degree  of  temperature,  has  its  peculiar  plants. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  we  find  the  vegetables 
of  France  and  Italy?  and,  on  their  fuinmit,  thofe 
of  the  northern  regions  : We  even  meet  with  the 
fame  plants  on  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  African 
mountains.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  Mogul  empire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Calhmire,  we  fee  all  the  Indian  plants, 
and  we  are  furprifed  to  find,  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
nothing  but  the  European  kinds.  Intemperate 
climates  likewife  produce  drugs,  perfumes,  poi- 
fons,  and  all  vegetables  whofe  juices  are  highly 
exalted.  The  productions  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, on  the  contrary,  are  always  mild  : The 
fofteft  and  moft  wholefome  herbs,  the  fweeteft 
fruits,  the  gentleft  animals,  and  the  moft  polifhed 
men,  are  peculiar  to  thofe  happy  climates. 
Thus  the  earth  produces  plants,  the  earth  and 
plants  make  animals,  and  the  earth,  plants,  and 
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animals,  give  birth  to  man  ; for  the  qualities  of 
vegetables  proceed  immediately  from  the  earth 
and  the  air  ; the  temperature  and  other  relative 
qualities  of  herbivorous  animals  are  derived  from 
the  plants  upon  which  they  feed  ; and  the  phy- 
fical  qualities  of  man,  and  other  creatures  which 
are  nourifhed  partly  by  flefh,  and  partly  by  plants, 
depend,  though  more  remotely,  on  the  fame 
caufes,  whofe  influence  extends  even  to  difpo- 
fitions  and  manners.  Figure  and  fize,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  abfolute  and  determined  qualities,  de- 
pend, however,  like  the  relative  qualities,  upon 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  concur  in  proving 
that  every  thing  is  moderate  in  temperate  re- 
gions. The  fize  of  our  largeft  quadrupeds  have 
no  proportion  to  that  of  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 
ceros, or  hippopotamus.  Our  largeft  birds  are 
fmall,  when  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the  con- 
dor, or  the  caflawary  ; and  what  comparifon  is 
there  between  the  fifhes,  the  lizards,  and  the  fer- 
pents  of  our  climates,  with  the  whale,  the  wal- 
rus, and  manati,  which  people  the  northern  feas; 
or  the  crocodiles,  the  large  lizards,  and  the  enor- 
mous ferpents  which  infeft  the  land  and  waters 
of  the  fouth  ? And,  if  we  examine  each  fpecies 
in  different  climates,  we  fhall  find  fenfible  vari- 
eties'both  in  fize  and  figure*.  Thefe  changes 
are  produced  in  a flow  and  imperceptible 
manner.  Time  is  the  great  workman  of  Nature. 
He  moves  with  regular  and  uniform  fteps.  He 

**  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Horfe,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.  ; Goat,  voi^ 
ui.  p.  406.;  Hog,  vol.  iii.  p.  500.;  and  Dog,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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performs  no  operation  fuddenly  ; but,  by  de- 
grees or  fucceffive  impreffions,  nothing  can  refift 
his  power  ; and  thofe  changes  which,  at  firft, 
are  imperceptible,  become  gradually  fenfible,  and 
at  iaft  are  marked  by  refults  too  confpicuous  to 
be  mifapprehended. 

Wild  and  free  animals,  without  excepting 
man,  are,  of  all  animated  beings,  leaft  fubject  to 
changes  or  valuations  of  any  kind.  As  they  are 
at  abfolute  liberty  in  the  choice  of  their  food  and 
their  climate,  their  nature  is  more  permanent 
than  that  of  domeftic  animals,  which  areenflaved, 
tranfported,  maletreated,  and  fed,  without  con- 
futing their  inclination  or  tafte.  Wild  animals 
live  perpetually  in  the  fame  manner.  They  ne- 
ver wander  from  climate  to  climate.  The  wood 
where  they  are  brought  forth  is  a country  to 
which  they  are  faithfully  attached,  and  they  ne- 
ver depart  from  it,  unlefs  they  perceive  that  they 
can  no  longer  live  there  in  fafety.  They  fly  not 
fo  much  from  their  natural  enemies,  as  from  the 
prefence  of  man.  Nature  has  furnifhed  them 
with  refources  againft  the  other  animals,  and  put 
them  on  a level  ; they  know  their  flrength,  their 
addrefs,  their  defigns,  their  haunts,  and,  if  un- 
able to  avoid  them,  oppofe  force  to  force  : In  a 
word,  they  are  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.  But 
how  can  they  defend  themfelves  againft  a being 
who  is  able  to  feize  without  feeing,  and  kill 
without  approaching  them?  * 
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It  is  man,  therefore,  who  difturbs  and  difperfes 
wild  animals,  and  renders  them  a thoufand  times 
more  favage  than  they  would  naturally  be  ; for 
mo  ft  of  them  require  tranquillity  only,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  the  air  and  earth.  Nature  even 
teaches  them  to  live  together,  to  unite  into  fa- 
milies, and  to  form  focieties.  In  countries  not 
totally  engroffed  by  man,  fome  veftiges  of  thefe 
focieties  ftill  remain.  We  there  perceive  com- 
mon works  carried  on,  defigns  that,  though  not 
founded  on  reafon,  appear  to  be  projected  upon 
rational  conventions,  the  execution  of  which  fup- 
pofes  union  at  leaft,  and  a joint  co-operation  of 
labour.  It  is  not  by  force  or  phyfical  neceflity, 
like  the  ants,  the  bees,  &c.  that  the  beavers  la- 
bour and  build  houfes  ; for  they  are  neither  con- 
ftrained  by  fpace,  nor  time,  nor  number,  but  unite 
from  choice.  Thofe  which  agree  dwell  together  ; 
andthofe  which  do  not  agree,  remove  ; and  fome 
of  them  have  been  remarked,  which,  being  con- 
ftantly  repulfed  by  others,  were  obliged  to  be- 
take themfelves  to  a folitary  life.  It  is  only  in  dis- 
tant and  defert  countries,  where  they  dread  not 
the  approach  of  man,  that  they  incline  to  render 
their  dwellings  more  fixed  and  commodious,  by 
conftrudling  houfes,  or  a kind  of  villages,  which 
have  no  fmall  refemblance  to  the  feeble  and  pri- 
mitive efforts  of  a nafcent  republic.  In  countries, 
on  the  contrary  fpread  over  by  men,  they  carry 
terror  along  with  them.  The  fociety  of  animals 
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is  then  at  an  end.  All  induftry  ceafes,  and  every 
art  is  ftifled.  They  think  no  more  of  build- 
ing, and  neglect  every  conveniency.  Perpetu- 
ally prefled  by  fear  and  neceflity,  their  only  de- 
fire is  the  bare  prefervation  of  life,  and  their  only 
occupation  is  flight  and  concealments?4  If  the 
human  fpecies,  as  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  fhall, 
in  the  progrefs  of  time,  people  equally  the  whole 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  hiftory  of  the  beaver,  in 
a few  ages,  will  be  regarded  as  a ridiculous 
fable. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  talents 
and  faculties  of  animals,  inftead  of  augmenting, 
are  perpetually  diminifhing.  Time  fights  againft 
them.  The  more  the  human  fpecies  multiplies 
and  improves,  the  more  will  the  wild  animals 
feel  the  effe&s  of  a terrible  and  abfolute  tyrant, 
who,  hardly  allowing  them  an  individual  exig- 
ence, deprives  them  of  liberty,  of  every  aflociat- 
ing  principle,  and  deftroys  the  very  rudiments  of 
their  intelligence.  What  advances  they  have 
made,  or  may  Hill  make,  convey  little  informa- 
tion of  what  they  have  been,  or  might  acquire. 
If  the  human  fpecies  were  annihilated,  to  which 
of  the  animals  would  the  fceptre  of  the  earth 
belong? 
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The  STAG,  or  REP  DEER*. 

TH  E flag  is  one  of  thofe  innocent,  gentle, 
and  peaceable  animals,  which  feem  to  be 
deftined  to  embellifh  and  animate  the  folitudes 
of  the  foreft,  and  to  occupy,  at  a diftance  from 
man,  the  tranquil  retreats  of  thofe  gardens 
of  Nature.  The  elegance  and  lightnefs  of  his 

* The  deer  kind  have  upright,  foil'd,  branched  horns,  which 
annually  fall  off  ; eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none 
in  the  upper.  The  Stag  has  long,  upright,  rounded,  and  much 
branched  horns  : The  brow  antlers  are  {lender  and  {harp.  The 
colour  of  the  ftag  is  generally  a reddilh  brown,  with  fome  black 
about  the  face,  and  a black  lift  runs  down  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  and  between  the  fhoulders.  It  grows  to  a large  fize;  one 
killed  in  the  county  of.  Aberdeen  weighed  18  ftone  Scottifh 
weight,  or  3141b.  The  horns  of  the  American  ftag  fometimes 
weigh  30  lb.  and  are  about  four  feet  high.  Pennant’s  Synopf.  cf 
Quad.  p.  49. 

The  name  of  the  ftag  in  Greek  is  in  Latin  Cervus,  in 

Italian  Cervo;  in  Spanilh  Ciervo ; in  Portuguefe  V eado ; in  Ger-* 
man  Hirfch ; in  Danifh  Hiort  ; in  Swedifh  Kron-hiort  ; in  Dutch 
Hért  ; in  Polifh  Jclijenii . 

Cervus,  Gefner.  Icon.  Animal.  Quad.  p.  43,  44,  Aldrov.  Quad. 
Bifulc.  p.  771.  774.  Johnft.  Hiji.  Nat.  p.  58.  tab.  xxxv.  fig.  1. 
Charleton  de  Differ.  Animal,  p.  8.  Ray , Synopf.  Quad.  p.  84. 
Plinii  lib.  viii. 

Charact.  Gen.  Cervus,  cornua  folida,  tenera,  corio  hirto 
tedta,  apiceque  crefcentia,  denudata,  annua.  Dentes  primorés 
inferiores  VIII.  Laniarii  nulli  (interdum  folitarii  fuperius). 
Char.  Spec.  Cervus,  elaphus,  cornibus  ramofis,  teretibus,  re- 
çurvatis.  Linn.  Syji.  Nat.  p.  93. 

Cervus  nobilis,  ramis  teretibus,  omnibus  notus;  Klein.  Quad. 
Hiji.  Nat.  p.  23. 
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figure,  the  commodioufnefs  of  his  ftature,  the 
flexibility  and  fpringinefs  of  his  limbs,  his  gran- 
deur, ftrength,  and  fwiftnefs,  and  his  head,  which 
is  rather  adorned  than  armed  with  living  bran- 
ches, that,  like  the  leaves  of  trees,  are  annually 
renewed,  fufficiently  diftinguifh  him  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  wood.  As  he  is  alfo  the 
nobleft  of  thefe  animals,  he  minifters  to  the  plea- 
fure,  and  has  occupied  the  leifure,  of  the  great- 
eft  heroes.  The  exercife  of  the  chafe  fhould 
always  fucceed,  or  rather  precede,  the  fatigues 
of  war.  To  know  the  management  of  horfes 
and  arms,  are  talents  common  to  the  warrior 
and  the  hunter.  To  be  accuftomed  to  fatigue, 
addrefs,  dexterity,  and  quicknefs  of  movement? 
fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  courage,  are  qua- 
lities acquired  in  the  chafe,  and  extremely  ufe-. 
ful  in  battle.  Hunting  is  a moft  delightful 
fchool  of  a neceffary  art.  It  is  the  only  amufe- 
ment  which  entirely  divefts  us  of  care,  the  only 
recreation  that  is  not  accompanied  with  effemi- 
nacy, and  gives  vivacity  and  pleafure,  without 
languor  or  difguft. 

How  can  men,  who,  from  their  fituation  in. 
life,  are  perpetually  harafled  with  company,  be 
better  employed  than  in  hunting  ? Always  fur- 
rounded  with  a multitude,  teafed  with  the  im- 
portunity of  their  demands,  obliged  to  give  their 
attention  to  affairs  which  are  foreign  to  them, 
agitated  by  the  felicitations  of  men  of  high  rank, 
and  conftrained  and  fettered  in  proportion  to 
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their  elevation,  great  men  would  feel  only  the 
weight  of  their  own  grandeur,  and  exift  only 
for  others,  if  they  did  not  occafionally  abftradt 
themfelves  from  a croud  of  parafites  and  flatter- 
ers. To  preferve  felf-enjoyment,  to  recal  per- 
fonal  attachments,  and  receive  private  friend^- 
fhip,  fentiments  a thoufand  times  more  precious 
and  interefting  than  all  the  ideas  of  grandeur, 
retirement  from  the  tumult  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world  is  fometimes  neceflary  ; and  what  retire- 
ment can  be  more  various  and  animated  than  the 
chafe  ? what  exercife  more  ufeful  to  the  body  ? 
what  amufement  more  agreeable  to  the  mind  ? 

Perpetual  a&ion,  or  intercourfe  with  man,  is 
equally  painful  as  perpetual  thinking.  Nature 
never  intended  man  for  the  contemplation  of 
abftracL  fubjeds.  To  be  occupied,  without  re- 
laxation, in  difficult  fludies,  to  lead  a fedentary 
life,  and  to  make  the  clofet  the  centre  of  our  ex- 
iftence,  is  equally  unnatural  as  to  pafs  our  days 
in  tumult  and  agitation,  continually  drawn  along 
by  the  movements  of  other  men,  and  obliged  to 
keep  a jealous  and  conftrained  watch  over  our 
own  conduct,  looks,  and  geftures.  Whatever 
ideas  we  may  conceive  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  it  is  apparent,  that  public  exhibition  is 
not  exiftence,  and  that  we  are  lefs  fitted  for 
thinking  than  for  a&ion,  for  reafoning  than  en- 
joyment. True  pleafure  confifts  in  the  unre- 
ff rained  ufe  of  ourfelves.  Our  bell  gifts  are 
thofe  we  receive  from  Nature.  She  prefents  us 
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with  the  ufeful  and  inexhauftible  enjoyments 
which  arife  from  the  air,  the  earth,  the  fields, 
and  the  forefts.  Hence  a tafte  for  hunting, 
fifhing,  gardening,  and  agriculture,  is  natural  to 
all  men  : And,  in  focieties  lefs  complicated  than 
ours,  there  are  only  two  ranks,  both  of  them 
connected  with  this  mode  of  life;  the  Nobles, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  arms  and  hunting  ; and  the 
vulgar,  who  are  occupied  in  cultivating  the 
earth. 

In  poliihed  focieties,  where  every  thing  is  im- 
proved and  brought  nearer  perfection,  to  render 
hunting  more  delightful  and  fprightly,  to  ennoble 
this  moft  beneficial  and  refpeCtable  of  all  exer- 
cifes,  it  has  been  formed  into  an  art.  The  chafe 
of  the  flag  requires  a fpecies  of  knowledge, 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience:  It 
implies  a royal  affemblage  of  men,  horfes,  and 
dogs,  all  fo  trained,  praClifed,  and  difciplined, 
that  their  movements,  their  refearches,  and  their 
fkill,  muft  concur  in  producing  one  common 
end.  The  huntfman  Ihould  know  the  age  and 
the  fex  of  the  animal  ; he  fhould  be  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  with  precifion,  whether  the  flag  he 
has  harboured  * with  his  hound  be  a knobber  f , 
a young  flag  in  his  fixth  or  feventh  year,  or 

* To  harbour  a flag,  is  to  go  round  the  place  in  which  he  has 
taken  refuge,  and  to  learn  whether  he  has  not  efcaped. 

f Knobber  is  a flag  after  he  pafies  his  firft  year  till  he  arrives 
at  the  third. 

J In  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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an  old  flag  The  chief  marks  which  convey 
this  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  foot  f , and 
the  excrement.  The  foot  of  the  flag  is  better 
formed  than  that  of  the  hind,  or  female.  Her 
leg  J is  more  grofs  and  nearer  the  heel.  The 
impreffions  of  his  feet  are  rounder,  and  farther 
removed  from  each  other.  He  moves  more  re- 
gularly, and  brings  the  hind  foot  into  the  im~ 
preflion  made  by  the  fore  foot.  But  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fteps  of  the  hind  are  fhorter, 
and  her  hind  feet  ftrike  not  fo  regularly  the 
track  of  the  fore  feet.  As  foon  as  the  flag  ac- 
quires his  fourth  horns,  he  is  eafily  diftinguifh- 
ed  ; but,  to  know  the  foot  of  a young  flag  from 
that  of  a hind,  requires  repeated  experience. 
Stags  of  fix,  feven,  &c.  years,  are  ftill  more 
eafily  known  ; for  their  fore  foot  is  much  larger 
than  the  hind  foot;  the  older  they  are,  the 
fides  of  their  feet  are  the  more  worn  § ; the 
diftance  of  their  fteps  are  more  regular,  than 
thofe  of  young  flags  ; they  always  place  their 
hind  foot  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  fore  foot, 
except,  when  they  fhed  their  horns,  the  old 

* A flag  is  faid  to  be  old  from  eight  years  and  upwards. 

f Foot  is  ufed  for  the  impreffion  made  on  the  ground  by  the 
foot. 

t In  the  language  of  hunters,  leg  means  the  two  bones  behind 
the  foot,  which  make  an  impreffion  on  the  ground  along  with  the 
foot. 

§ This  mark  is  equivocal  ; for  the  wearing  of  the  hoof  depends 
much  on  the  plainnefs  or  roughnefs  of  the  country  which  the  ani- 
mals frequent. 
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flags  mifplace  *,  at  this  feafon,  nearly  as  often 
as  the  young  ones;  but  in  this  they  are  more 
regular  than  the  hind  or  young  flag,  placing  the 
hind  foot  always  at  the  fide  of  the  fore  foot, 
and  never  beyond  or  within  it. 

When  the  huntfman,  from  the  dry  nefs  of  the 
feafon,  or  other  circumflances,  cannot  judge  by 
the  foot,  he  is  obliged  to  trace  the  animal  back- 
wards, and  endeavour  to  find  his  dung.  This 
mark  requires,  perhaps,  greater  experience  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  foot;  but,  without  it,  the 
huntfman  would  be  unable  to  give  a proper  re- 
port to  the  company.  After  the  report  of  the 
huntfman,  and  the  dogs  are  led  to  the  refuge  of 
flag,  he  ought  to  encourage  his  hound,  and  make 
him  reft  upon  the  track  of  the  flag  till  the  animal 
be  unharboured.  Inftantiy  the  alarm  is  given 
to  uncouple  the  dogs,  which  ought  to  be  enlivened 
by  the  voice  and  the  horn  of  the  huntfman.  He 
fhould  alfo  diligently  obferve  the  foot  of  the  flag, 
in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  animal  has 
ftarted  and  fubftituted  another  in  his  place.  But 
it  is  then  the  bufinefs  of  the  hunters  to  feparate 
alfo,  and  to  recall  the  dogs  which  have  gone 
aftray  after  falfe  game.  The  huntfman  fhould 
always  accompany  his  dogs,  and  encourage, with- 
out preffing  them  too  hard.  He  fhould  affift 
them  in  deteding  all  the  arts  of  efcape  ufed 
by  the  ftag;  for  this  animal  has  remarkable 

* To  mifplace , is  to  put  the  hind  foot  out  of  the  track  of  the 
fore  foot. 
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addrefs  in  deceiving  the  dogs*  With  this  vie\f, 
he  often  returns  twice  or  thrice  upon  his  former 
fteps;  he  endeavours  to  raife  hinds  or  younger 
flags  to  accompany  him,  and  draw  off  the  dogs 
from  the  objed  of  their  purfuit:  He  then  flies 
with  redoubled  fpeed,  or  fprings  off  at  a fide,  lies 
down  on  his  belly,  and  conceals  himfelf.  In 
this  cafe  when  the  dogs  have  loft  his  foot,  the 
huntfmen,  by  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
aflift  them  in  recovering  it.  But,  if  they  cannot 
find  it,  they  fuppofe  that  he  is  refting  within 
the  circuit  they  have  made,  and  go  in  queft  of 
him.  But,  if  they  are  ftill  unable  to  difcover  him, 
there  is  no  other  method  left,  but,  from  view- 
ing the  country,  to  conjedure  where  he  may 
have  taken  refuge,  and  repair  to  the  place.  As 
foon  as  they  have  recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the 
dogs  upon  the  track,  they  purfue  with  more  ad- 
vantage, becaufe  they  perceive  that  the  flag  is 
fatigued.  Their  ardour  augments  in  proportion 
to  his  feeblenefs  ; and  their  fcent  becomes  more 
diftinct  as  the  animal  grows  warm.  Hence  they 
redouble  their  cries  and  their  fpeed  ; and,  though 
the  flag  pra&ifes  ftill  more  arts  of  efcape  than 
formerly,  as  his  fwiftnefs  is  diminifhed,  his  arts 
and  doublings  become  gradually  lefs  effectual. 
He  has  now  no  other  refource  but  to  fly  from 
the  earth  which  he  treads,  and  get  into  the  waters, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  fcent  from  the  dogs.  The 
huntfmen  go  round  thefe  waters,  and  again  put 
the  dogs  on  the  track  of  his  foot.  The  flag,  af- 
ter 
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ter  taking  to  the  water,  it  is  incapable  of  running 
far,  and  is  foon  at  bay*.  But  he  ftill  attempts 
to  defend  his  life,  and  often  wounds  the  dogs, 
and  even  the  huntfmen  when  too  forward,  by 
blows  with  his  horns,  till  one  of  them  cuts  his 
hams  to  make  him  fall,  and  then  puts  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a blow  of  a hanger.  They  how  ce- 
lebrate the  death  of  the  ftag  by  a flourifti  of  their 
horns  ; the  dogs  are  allowed  to  trample  upon 
him,  and  at  laft  partake  richly  of  the  victory  by 
devouring  his  flefh. 

Every  feafon  is  not  equally  proper  for  hunt- 
ing the  ftag  with  hounds.  In  fpring,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  unfold  and  to  adorn  the  forefts, 
when  the  earth  is  covered  with  frefh  herbage 
and  flowers,  their  perfumes  diminifh  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  the  dogs;  and,  as  the  ftag  is  then  in  his 
greateft  vigour,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  come  up  with  him.  It  is  likewife  a fettled 
point  among  hunters,  that,  when  the  hinds  are 
about  to  bring  forth,  the  chafe  is  moft  difficult, 
and  that,  at  this  period,  the  dogs  often  quit  a 
fatigued  ftag,  and  purfue  any  hind  which  bounds 
before  them.  In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  when  the  rutting  feafon  commen- 
ces, the  hounds  hunt  without  ardour:  The  ftrong 
odour  of  love  renders,  perhaps,  the  fcent  more  un- 
interefting;  and,  perhaps,  at  this  feafon,  the  odour 
of  all  ftags  is  nearly  the  fame.  During  the  winter 

* When  a ftag  is  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  turns  upon  the 
hounds,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  at  bay. 
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fnows,  it  is  alfo  improper  to  hunt  the  flag;  be- 
caufe  the  hounds  have  no  acutenefs  of  fcent,  and 
feem  to  purfue  the  foot,  rather,  by  the  eye  than1 
the  nofe.  As,  in  this  feafon,  the  flags  find  not 
fufficient  nourifhment  in  their  retreats,  they 
iflue  forth  into  the  more  open  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  even  into  the  fown  fields.  They  a£- 
femble  in  flocks  in  the  month  of  December,  and, 
when  the  frofts  are  fevere,  they  feek  fhelter  on 
the  fea-coafls,  or  in  covered  places,  where  they 
lock  themfelves  faft  together,  and  acquire  warmth 
by  mutual  refpiration.  When  the  rigours  of 
winter  decline,  they  frequent  the  borders  of  the 
foreft,  and  make  depredations  on  the  rifing: 
wheat.  In  fpring  they  fhed  their  horns,  which 
fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  rubbing  them  gently 
againfl  the  branches  of  trees.  It  as  feldom  that 
both  horns  fall  off  at  the  fame  time,  the  one 
generally  preceding  the  other  a day  or  two.  The 
old  flags  cafl  their  horns  firft,  which  happens 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March. 
An  aged  flag,  or  one  in  his  feventh  year  or  up- 
wards, does  not  cafl  his  horns  before  the  middle 
of  March  ; a flag  of  fix  years  fheds  his  horns 
in  April  ; young  flags,  or  thofe  from  three  to 
five  years  old,  fhed  their  horns  in  the  beginning, 
and  thofe  which  are  in  their  fécond  year,  not  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  May.  But,  in  all  this  there 
is  much  variety  ; for  old  flags  fometimes  cafl: 
their  horns  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  young- 
er. Befides,  the  fhedding  of  the  horns  is  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  by  a mild,  and  retarded  by  a fevere  and 
long  winter. 

As  foon  as  the  flags  cafl  their  horns,  they  fe- 
parate  from  each  other,  the  young  ones  only 
keeping  together.  They  no  longer  haunt  the 
deepeft  recedes  of  the  foreft,  but  advance  in- 
to the  cultivated  country,  and  remain  among 
brufhwood  during  the  fummer,  till  their  horns 
are  renewed.  In  this  feafon,  they  walk  with 
their  heads  low  to  prevent  their  horns  from 
rubbing  againft  the  branches  ; for  they  con- 
tinue to  have  fenfibility  till  they  acquire  their 
full  growth.  The  horns  of  the  oldefl  flags  are 
not  half  completed  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
acquire  their  full  length  and  hardnefs  before  the 
end  of  July.  Thofe  of  the  younger  flags  are 
proportionally  later  both  in  fhedding  and  being 
renewed.  But,  as  foon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  dimenfions  and  folidity,  the  flags  rub 
them  againft  the  trees,  in  order  to  clear  them  of 
a fkin  with  which  they  are  covered  : And,  as 
they  continue  this  fri&ion  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  it  is  faid  *,  that  the  horns  retain  the 
colour  peculiar  to  the  juices  of  the  trees  againft 
which  they  have  been  rubbed  ; that  they  become 
red  when  rubbed  againft  beeches  and  birches, 
brown  againft  oaks,  and  black  againft  elms  and 
trembling  poplars.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  the 
horns  of  young  flags,  which  are  fmoother,  take 
not  fo  deep  a tin&ure  from  the  trees  as  thofe  of 
* Le  Nouveau  Traité  de  la  Vençrie,  p.  27, 
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old  flags,  which  are  rougher,  and  clofer  cover- 
ed with  little  prominences  ; becaufe  it  is  thefe 
prominences  which  retain  the  coloured  juices  of 
the  trees.  But.  I cannot  believe  that  this  is  the 
true  caufe  ; for  I have  kept  tamed  ftags  in  an 
inclofure  where  there  was  not  a fmgle  tree,  and 
yet  their  horns  were  coloured  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  thofe  which  inhabit  the  forefts. 

Soon  after  the  ftags  have  polifhed  their  horns* 
they  begin  to  feel  the  impreffions  of  love.  To- 
wards the  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, they  leave  the  coppice,  return  to  the 
forefts,  and  fearch  for  the  hinds.  They  cry  with 
a loud  voice  ; their  neck  and  throat  fwell,  they 
become  perfectly  reftlefs,  and  traverfe,  in  open 
day,  the  fields  and  the  fallow  grounds;  they 
ftrike  their  horns  againft  trees  and  hedges;  in  a 
word,  they  feem  to  be  tranfported  with  fury, and 
run  from  country  to  country  till  they  find  the 
hinds  or  females,  whom  they  purfue  and  compel 
into  compliance  ; for  the  female  at  firft  avoids 
and  flies  from  the  male,  and  never  fubmits  to  his 
embraces  till  flie  be  fatigued  with  the  purfuit. 
The  old  hinds  likewife  come  in  feafon  before  the 
younger  ones.  When  two  ftags  approach  the 
fame  hind,  they  muft  fight  before  they  enjoy. 
If  nearly  equal  in  ftrength,  they  threaten,  paw 
the  ground,  let  up  terrible  cries,  and  attack  each 
other  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  often  inflict  mor- 
tal wounds  with  theftrokes  of  their  horns.  The 
combat  nçver  terminates  but  in  the  defeat  or 
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flight of  one  of  the  rivals.  The  conqueror 
lofes  not  a moment  in  enjoying  his  victory,  un- 
lefs  another  rival  approaches,  whom  he  is  again 
obliged  to  attack  and  repel.  The  oldeft  flags 
are  always  matters  of  the  field  ; becaufe  they  are 
ftronger  and  more  furious  than  the  young  ones, 
who  muft  wait  patiently  till  their  fuperiors  tire, 
and  quit  their  miftrefles.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  young  flags  accomplish  their  purpofes  when 
the  old  ones  are  fighting,  and,  after  a hafty  gra- 
tification, fly  off*.  The  hinds  prefer  the  old  flags, 
not  becaufe  they  are  moft  courageous,  but  be- 
caufe they  are  much  more  ardent.  They  are 
likewife  more  inconftant,  having  often  feverai 
females  at  a time  ; and,  when  a flag  has  but  one 
hind,  his  attachment  to  her  does  not  continue 
above  a few  days  : He  then  leaves  her,  goes  in 
queft  of  another,  with  whom  he  remains  a ftill 
fhorter  time  ; and,  in  this  manner,  pafles  from 
one  to  another,  till  he  is  perfe&ly  exhaufted. 

This  ardour  of  love  lafts  only  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  flags  take  very  little  food,  and 
neither  fleep  nor  reft.  Night  and  day,  they  are 
either  walking,  running,  fighting,  or  enjoying 
the  hinds.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  rutting 
feafon,  they  are  fo  meagre  and  exhaufted,  that 
they  recover  not  their  ftrength  fora  confiderable 
time.  They  generally  retire  to  the  borders  of 
the  forefts,  feed  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  where 
they  find  plenty  of  nourifhment,  and  remain 
there  till  their  ftrength  is  re-eftablifhed.  The 
f 3 rutting 
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rutting  feafon  of  old  ftags  commences  about 
the  beginning,  and  ends  about  the  20th  day 
of  September.  In  thofe  of  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  it  begins  about  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  concludes  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. In  young  ftags,  or  thofe  in  their  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  year,  it  begins  about  the  20th  of 
September,  and  terminates  about  the  15th  of 
October  ; and,  at  the  end  of  October,  the  rut- 
ting is  all  over,  except  among  the  prickets^  or 
thofe  which  have  entered  into  their  fécond  year; 
becaufe  they,  like  the  young  hinds,  are  lateft  of 
coming  into  feafon.  Hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  the  feafon  of  love  is  entirely 
finifhed;  and  the  ftags,  during  this  period  of 
weaknefs  and  laflitude,  are  eafily  hunted  down* 
In  feafons  when  acorns  and  other  nuts  are  plen- 
tiful, the  ftags  foon  recover  their  ftrength,  and  a 
fécond  rutting  frequently  happens  at  the  end  of 
October;  but  it  is  of  much  fhorter  duration  than 
the  fir  ft. 

In  climates  warmer  th^n  that  of  France,  the 
rutting  time,  like  the  feafons,  is  more  forward. 
Ariftotle  informs  us  *,  that  in  Greece,  it  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  termi- 
nates about  the  end  of  September.  The  hinds 
go  with  young  eight  months  and  fome  days, 
and  feldom  produce  more  than  one  fawn.  They 
bring  forth  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  fo  anxioufly  conceal  their  fawns,  that  they 
often  expofe  themfelves  to  be  chafed;  with  a 

* Ariftot.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  vi,  c.  29. 
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*view  to  draw  off  the  dogs,  and  afterwards  return 
to  take  care  of  their  young.  All  hinds  are  not 
fertile;  for  fome  of  them  nêver  conceive.  Thefe 
barren  hinds  are  grofler  and  fatter  than  thofe 
which  are  prolific,  and  alfo  come  fooneft  in  fea- 
fon. Some  hinds  are  faid  to  have  horns  like 
the  flag,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable. 
The  young  are  not  called  fawns  or  calves  after 
the  fixth  month  ; the  knobs  of  their  horns  then 
begin  to  appear,  and  they  take  the  name  of 
hiobhers  till  their  horns  lengthen  into  fpears , and 
then  they  are  called  brocks  or faggards . During 
the  firft  feafon,  they  never  leave  their  mothers. 
In  winter,  the  flags  and  hinds,  of  all  ages,  keep 
together  in  flocks,  which  are  always  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the  feafon. 
They  feparatein  fpring:  The  hinds  retire  to  bring 
forth  ; and,  during  this  period,  the  flocks 
confift  only  of  knobbers  and  young  flags.  In 
general,  the  flags  are  inclined  to  afiociate,  and 
nothing  but  fear  or  neceflity  obliges  them  to 
difperfe.  The  flag  is  capable  of  generating  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  : Thofe  brought 
forth  during  the  fpring  of  the . preceding  year, 
cover  the  hinds  in  autumn  ; and  it  is  prefume- 
able  that  thefe  embraces  are  prolific.  The  fol- 
lowing circumftances,  however,  may  render  this 
opinion  doubtful  : The  flags  have  not  then  ac- 
quired above  a half  or  two  thirds  of  their  growth, 
which  is  not  completed  till  the  eighth  year  of 
their  age  ; and  their  horns  continue  to  increafe 
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during  the  fame  period.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  fawn  foon  gathers  ftrength; 
that,  during  the  fir  ft,  and  even  the  fécond  year, 
his  growth  is  very  quick  ; and  that  he  has  al- 
ready a redundance  of  nourifhment,  becaufe  his 
horns  are  confiderably  long,  which  is  the  moft 
certain  mark  of  ability  to  impregnate.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  animals,  in  general,  are  not  capable 
of  procreating  till  they  have  nearly  acquired 
their  full  growth.  But  thofe  which  have  fixed 
feafons  for  rutting  or  fpawning,  feem  not  to  ob- 
ferve  this  law.  Fifties  fpawn  and  are  prolific  be- 
fore they  have  attained  a fourth,  or  even  an 
eighth  part  of  their  growth;  and,  among  qua- 
drupeds, thofe  which,  like  the  deer-kind,  have 
determined  feafons  for  rutting,  procreate  earlier 
than  other  animals. 

There  are  fo  many  relations  between  the  nu- 
trition, the  production  of  the  horns,  the  rutting, 
and  the  generation  of  thefe  animals,  that,  to  have 
a clear  conception  of  the  particular  effeCts  which 
refult  from  them,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  a gene- 
ral recapitulation  of  what  I formerly  advanced 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  reproduction  . Generation 
depends  folely  on  a redundance  of  nourifhment. 
During  the  growth  of  an  animal,  which  is  al- 
ways moft  rapid  in  infancy,  the  nourifhment  is 
entirely  exhaufted  in  the  extenfion  and  deve- 
lopement  of  the  body.  Hence  there  is  no  re- 
dundance, confequently  no  production  or  fecre- 

* See  above,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
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tion  of  feminal  fluid,  and,  of  courfe,  young  ani- 
mals are  incapable  of  procreation.  But,  when 
they  have  obtained  the  greatefl  part  of  their 
growth,  the  redundance  of  nourifhment  begins 
to  manifeft  itfelf  by  new  productions.  In  man, 
the  beard,  the  hair,  the  prominency  of  the  breafts, 
and  the  expanfion  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
appear  at  the  age  of  puberty.  In  the  brute  cre- 
ation, and  particularly  in  the  flag,  this  redun- 
dance produces  effects  ftill  more  remarkable,  as 
the  growth  of  the  horns,  the  fwelling  of  the  tefti- 
cles,  the  turgidity  of  the  neck  and  throat,  the  fat, 
the  rutting,  &c.  And,  as  the  growth  of  the  flag 
is  at  firft  very  rapid,  a year  only  pafles  before  the 
redundance  of  nourifhment  begins  to  fhow  itfelf 
by  the  production  of  horns  : If  brought  forth 
in  May,  the  rudiments  of  the  horns  appear  in 
the  fame  month  of  the  following  year;  and  they 
continue  to  lengthen  and  acquire  folidity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  taken  by 
the  animal.  About  the  end  of  Auguft,  they  arc* 
fully  grown,  and  fo  denfe  and  infenfible,  that 
the  animal  rubs  them  againft  the  trees,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  the  fkin  or  fcurf  with  which 
they  are  covered.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fat, 
which  is  likewife  produced  by  the  redundance  of 
nourifhment,  ce^fes  to  accumulate,  and  begins 
to  be  determined  towards  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  to  excite  in  the  flag  that  ardour  of  de- 
fire which  renders  him  perfedly  furious.  That 
the  production  of  horns,  and  the  fecretion  of 
femen,  depend  on  the  fame  caufe,  is  evident 
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from  this  fad,  that,  when  the  organs  necef- 
fary  for  the  fecretion  of  femen  are  deftroy- 
ed  by  caftration,  the  produdion  of  the  horns 
is  likewife  prevented;  for,  if  this  operation 
is  performed  after  the  horns  are  fhed,  they 
are  never  renewed  ; and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  done  when  the  horns  are  perfed,  they 
never  fall  off.  In  a word,  after  caftration,  the 
animai  remains  during  life  in  the  fame  condition 
it  was  before  that  operation.  As  it  feels  no 
longer  the  ardour  of  rutting,  the  concomitant 
fymptoms  likewife  difappear.  There  is  no  longer 
any  accumulation  of  fat  or  ftiet,  no  more 
turgidity  of  the  neck  and  throat,  and  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  creature  becomes  more  gentle  and 
tranquil.  The  parts  cut  off,  therefore,  were  ne- 
ceflary,  not  ofily  for  colleding  the  redundant 
nourifhment,  but  likewife  for  puftiing  it  to  the 
furface  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  fat,  and 
particularly  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it 
%ives  rife  to  the  horns,  and  for  giving  vigour 
and  fpirit  to  the  animal.  Caftrated  ftags,  it  is 
true,  become  fat;  but  they  produce  no  horns  ; 
their  neck  and  throat  never  fwell  ; and  their  fat 
is  never  fo  highly  exalted  as  that  of  entire  ftags, 
which,  in  the  rutting  feafon,  have  an  odour  fo 
ftrong  as  to  be  perceived  at  a great  diftance  ; 
and  their  flefh  is  fo  infeded  with  it,  that  it  is  un- 
eatable, offenfive  to  the  fmell,  and  putrifies  in  a 
very  fhort  time  ; while  that  of  the  caftrated  ftag 
may  be  preferved  frefh,  and  eat  at  all  feafons. 

The  difference  between  the  horns  of  ftags  of  the 
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fâme  age,  of  which  fome  are  thick,  and  others 
thin  and  {lender,  which  is  folely  owing  to  a de- 
fed  of  food,  is  another  proof  that  the  horns  are 
produced  by  redundant  nourifhment  : For  a flag 
which  inhabits  a rich  country,  where  he  is  not 
difturbed  by  dogs  or  men,  but  is  allowed  to  feed 
and  ruminate  in  peace,  will  always  have  the 
higheft,  wideft,  largeft,  and  moll  branchy  horns. 
But  thofe  which  live  in  fituations  where  they 
can  neither  find  repofe  nor  a fufficient  quantity 
of  food,  will  have  horns  with  few  branches, 
{lender  ftems  and  brow-antlers.  Thus  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  by  the  horns  of  the  flag,  whether 
he  has  lived  in  a rich  and  peaceable  country,  or 
the  oppofite.  Thofe  which  are  in  a bad  condi- 
tion, have  been  wounded,  or  much  difturbed  by 
hunting,  are  feldom  fat,  or  have  fine  horns  ; 
their  rutting  time  is  alfo  later  ; and  their  horns 
are  neither  fo  foon  fhed  nor  renewed.  Hence 
every  circumftance  concurs  in  demonftrating 
that  the  horns,  like  the  feminal  fluid,  are  no- 
thing but  the  redundant  and  fuperfluous  organic 
nourifhment,  which  could  not  be  exhaufted  in 
expanding  and  fupporting  the  animal  body. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent,  that  penury  of  food 
both  retards  the  growth  and  diminifhes  the  fize 
of  the  horns;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  impoflible, 
by  retrenching  the  quantity  of  food,  to  fupprefs 
entirely  this  production,  without  having  recourfe 
to  caftration.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  caftrat- 
ed  flags  eat  lefs  food  than  thofe  which  are  un- 
mutilated  ; and  the  females  of  this  ‘ fpecies,  as 
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well  as  thofe  of  the  fallow-deer,  the  roe,  and  the 
elk,  have  no  horns,  becaufe  they  eat  lefs  than 
the  males;  and  becaufe,  at  the  very  time  that  a 
redundance  of  nourifhment  would  naturally  hap- 
pen, they  are  with  young,  and,  inflead  of  fhow- 
ing  itfelf  externally,  it  is  firft  exhaufted  in  nou- 
rifhing  the  foetus,  and  afterwards  in  nourifhing 
the  fawn.  The  objection,  that  the  female  rein- 
deer, which  has  horns  like  the  male,  rather  fup- 
ports  than  weakens  this  argument  ; for,  of  all 
horned  animals,  the  rein-deer,  in  proportion  to 
his  fize,  has  the  largeft  and  moft  voluminous 
horns,  often  extending,  before  and  behind,  the 
whole  length  of  the  body.  Helikewife  abounds 
moft  in  fat  and,  befides,  the  horns  of  the  fe- 
male are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  male. 
This  example,  therefore,  proves  no  morethanthat, 
when  the  redundance  is  fo  great  as  not  to  be  ex- 
haufted by  geftation  and  the  growth  of  the  fœ- 
tus, it  breaks  through  the  body,  and  forms  a 
new  produ&ion,  as  in  the  male,  only  fmaller  in 
fize,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  redundant  matter 
is  lefs. 

What  I have  remarked  concerning  nourilh- 
ment  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  mafs  or 
volume  of  the  aliments,  but  only  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  organic  particles,  that  living,  adtive,  and 
prolific  matter  which  unfolds  and  fupports  all 
animated  beings.  The  reft  is  nothing  but  dregs, 
which  may  be  more  or  lefs  in  quantity,  without 
inducing  any  change  upon  the  body  : And,  as  the 

* La  Venerie  de  du  Fouilloux,  p.  97. 
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lichen  rangiferinus , or  rein-deer  liverwort,  is  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  rein-deer,  and  is  more  fub- 
ftantial  than  the  leaves,  the  bark,  or  the  buds  of 
trees,  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  this  animal  fhould 
have  a greater  redundance  of  organic  particles, 
and,  confequently,  larger  horns,  and  more  fat, 
than  the  common  flag.  It  mull  be  acknowledged^ 
however,  that  the  organic  matter  which  produ- 
ces the  horns,  is  not  perfectly  difengaged  from 
ufelefs  particles,  and  that  it  preferves,  after  paf- 
fing  the  body  of  the  animal,  marks  of  its  former 
vegetable  flate.  The  horns  of  the  flag  flioot, 
grow,  and  are  difpofed  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree.  Its  fubftance  is,  perhaps,  lefs  offeous  than 
lignous.  To  ufe  the  expreffion,  it  is  a vegetable 
grafted  upon  an  animal,  participating  of  the  na- 
ture of  both,  and  forming  one  of  thofe  fhades  by 
which  Nature  always  bounds  the  extremities  of 
her  productions,  and  which  the  employs  to  con- 
nect fubftances  that  are  greatly  removed  from 
each  other. 

In  the  animal,  as  formerly  remarked*,  both 
extremities  of  the  bones  grow  at  a time.  The  ful- 
crum upon  which  the  extending  power  is  exerted, 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  which  partis  always 
firft  oiïified,  and  from  which  the  two  extremes 
progreffively  recede,  and  continue  fort  till  the 
bone  acquires  its  full  length.  In  the  vegetable, 
on  the  contrary,  only  one  extremity  of  the  wood 
grows.  The  bud,  which  unfolds  to  form  a 

* See  above,  vol.  ii.  art.  Of  Old  Age  and  Death. 
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branch,  is  attached  to  the  old  wood  by  its  infe* 
rior  extremity,  and  upon  this  fulcrum  the  power 
of  longitudinal  extenfion  ads.  This  remark- 
able difference  between  the  vegetation  of  bones 
and  the  folid  parts  of  plants,  does  not  take  place 
in  the  horns  of  flags.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  more  fimilar  to  the  growth  of  a tree. 
The  horns  extend  at  one  extremity  only,  the 
other  ferving  for  a fulcrum.  They  are  atfirfl  tender 
as  an  herb,  and  then  harden  like  wood.  The 
fkin  which  covers  and  grows  along  with  them  is 
their  bark,  and  it  is  rubbed  off  after  they  attain 
their  full  fize.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  grow, 
their  extremities  are  foft;  and  they  likewife 
divide  into  feveral  branches.  In  a word,  every 
circumftance  is  fimilar,  and  correfponds  in  the 
developement  of  both.  Hence  the  organic  par- 
ticles, which  conflitute  the  living  fubflance  of  the 
flag,  ftill  retain  the  impreffion  of  the  vegetable  ; 
becaufe  they  arrange  themfelves  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  the  parts  of  plants.  Here  it  is  apparent, 
that  matter  has  an  influence  upon  form.  The 
flag  which  inhabits  the  forefl,  and  feeds  on  the 
fprigs  of  trees  only,  takes  fo  flrong  an  impreffion 
from  the  wood,  that  he  produces  a fpecies  of 
tree,  which  preferves  indelible  and  evident  marks 
of  its  origin.  This  effed,  though  Angular,  is  not 
folitary,  and  depends  on  a general  caufe,  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out. 

Both  in  animals  and  vegetables,  the  charader, 
or  mould,  of  each  fpecies,  is  the  mofl  confiant 
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and  unalterable  thing  in  Nature  : What  is  moft 
variable  and  defultory,  is  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  compofed.  Matter,  in  general,  feems  to  be 
indifferent  to  all  forms,  and  capable  of  receiving 
every  poffible  impreffion.  The  organic  or  liv- 
ing particles  of  this  matter  pafs  front  vegetables 
to  animals,  without  deftruCtion  or  alteration,  and 
form  equally  the  living  fubftanee  of  the  herb,  of 
the  wood,  of  the  flefh,  and  of  the  bones.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  it  appears  that  matter  can 
never  have  any  influence  on  form,  and  that 
no  kind  of  food,  provided  the  animal  can  ex- 
tract the  organic  particles,  and  affimilate  them  by 
nutrition,  could  induce  any  change  upon  the  form, 
or  have  any  other  effeCt  than  to  fupport  and  ex- 
pand the  body,  by  modelling  itfelf  upon  all  the 
particles  of  the  interior  mould,  and  intimately 
penetrating  them.  What  proves  this  point  is, 
that  animals  which  live  upon  herbage,  a fub- 
fiance  very  different  from  that  of  their  own 
bodies,  extraCt  from  it  materials  fufficient  for 
the  production  of  flefh  and  blood,  and  that  they 
are  nourifhed  and  grow  as  well  as  animals  who 
feed  upon  flefh  alone.  However,  by  examining 
Nature  more  minutely,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
organic  particles  fometimes  do  not  perfectly  afli- 
milate  themfelves  to  the  internal  mould,  and  that 
matter  has  often  a fenfible  influence  upon^form. 
Size,  for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  form,  varies  in  every  fpecies,  according  to  the 
difference  of  climate.  The  quality  and  quantity 
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of  flefh,  two  other  attributes  of  form,  change  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  food.  This  organic 
matter,  therefore,  which  the  animal  affimilates 
to  its  own  body  by  nutrition,  is  not  abfolutely 
indifferent  to  the  reception  of  every  form,  nor 
deprived  of  the  original  figure  which  it  poffeffed. 
It  retains  fome  characters  of  its  primitive  ftate. 
It  ads,  therefore,  by  its  proper  form  upon  that 
of  the  organized  body  to  which  it  affords  nou- 
rifhment; and,  though  this  adion  is  almoft  im- 
perceptible, and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  power 
which  obliges  the  organic  particles  to  affimilate 
themfelves  to  the  internal  mould  that  receives 
them,  yet,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  fenfible  ef- 
fects muff  refult  from  it.  The  flag,  who  in- 
habits the  forefts,and  lives  folely  upon  wood, pro- 
duces and  carries  about  with  him  a fpecies  of 
trees,  which  is  nothing  but  the  redundant  part 
of  his  nourifhment.  The  beaver,  who  lives  in 
the  waters,  and  feeds  upon  fifties,  has  a tail  co- 
vered with  fcales.  The  flefh  of  the  otter,  and  of 
moft  water  fowls,  is  a Lent  diet,  a kind  of  fifhy 
flefh.  We  may,  therefore,  prefume,  that  animals 
perpetually  nouriftied  by  the  fame  food,  how- 
ever ftrong  the  original  impreflion  of  Nature, 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  acquire  a tindure  from 
the  qualities  of  this  food,  and  undergo  a kind  of 
transformation,  by  an  aflimilation  contrary  to 
the  firft.  The  nourifhment  would  no  longer  af- 
fimilate itfelf  entirely  to  the  form  of  the  animal, 
but  the  animal,  would  partly  affimilate  itfelf  to 
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the  form  of  nourifhment,  as  we  perceive  in 
the  horns  of  the  flag  and  the  tail  of  the  beaver. 

In  the  flag,  the  horns  are  an  acceffory,  a part 
foreign  to  the  animal,  and  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  him  only  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  his 
body*  But  it  is  really  a vegetable  production, 
fince  it  retains  the  characters  of  that  vegetable 
from  which  it  derives  its  origin,  and  refembles 
the  wood  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
ramification,  folidity,  drying,  and  feparation; 
for,  after  acquiring  its  greateft  denfity,  it  ceafes 
to  extraft  nourifhment,  it  falls  fpontaneoufly, 
like  a ripe  fruit  from  the  branch.  The  very 
name  given  to  this  production  in  our  language 
is  an  indication  that  it  has  been  regarded  as 
wood*,  and  not  as  a horn,  a bone,  a tufk,  &c. 
And,  though  this  theory  feems  to  be  fufficiently 
eftablifhed  by  the  preceding  reafoning,  yet  I 
ought  not  to  pafs  over  a faCt  recorded  by  the 
ancients.  Ariftotlef,  Theophraftus  and  Pliny jj, 
tell  us,  that  ivy  has  been  feen  growing  round 
the  young  horns  of  flags.  If  this  faCt  be  true, 

* The  French  call  the  horns  of  a (tag  his  wood. 

-p,  Captus  jam  cervus  eft,  hederam  fuis  enatam  cornibus  gerenS 
viridem,  quæ  cornu  adhuc  tenello  forte  inferta,  quafi  ligno  viridi 
coaluerit.  Arijl.  Hijl.  Animal . 1.  ix.  c.  5. 

X Hedera  in  multis  creatur,  et  quod  mirabilius,  vifa  eft  in 
cornibus  cervi  etiam  aliquando.  Commovit  (inquit  Ju|.  Scali* 
ger  apud  Theophraftum)  virum  accuratum  cervi  cornibus  hærens 
hedera  ; quid  enim  eo  feminium  detulit,  &c.  Lib . II.  de  Cauf* 
Plant,  cap.  23. 

|J  In  mollioribus  cervorum  cornibus  hedera  coalefcit,  dum  ex 
arborum  atritu  ilia  expcriuntur.  Plin.  de  Admitund.  Auditionibus . 

vol.  iv.  g and 
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and  it  may  eafily  be  determined  by  experiment* 
an  analogy  ftill  more  intimate  will  be  efta- 
felifhed  between  the  wood  of  the  flag  and  that 
of  trees. 

The  horns  and  tuffcs  of  other  animals  are  not 
only  different  from  the  wood  of  the  flag,  but,  in 
their  growth,  texture,  and  form,  both  external 
and  internal,  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  wood. 
The  nails,  the  claws,  the  hairs,  the  feathers,  the 
fcales  of  animals,  grow,,  it  is  admitted,  by  a fpe- 
cies  of  vegetation  ; but  this  vegetation  differs 
widely  from  that  of  wood.  The  horns  of  oxen, 
goats,  antelopes,  &c.  are  hollow  within  ; but 
the  wood  of  the  flag  is  equally  folid  through 
its  whole  extent.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  horns 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  nails,  claws,  and 
fcales  : But  the  horns  of  the  flag  refemble  wood; 
more  .than  any  other  fubftance.  The  infide  of 
all  hollow  horns  is  covered  with  a kind  of peri- 
ojleum , and  they  contain  in  their  cavity  a bone,, 
or  core,  which  fupports  them  ; they  never  fhed, 
but  grow  during  the  life  of  the  animal  ; and  its 
age  may  be  learned  by  their  rings  or  annual  cir- 
cles. Inftead  of  growing  by  their  fuperior  ex- 
tremity, like  the  wood  of  the  flag,  they  grow" 
like  nails,  feathers,  and  hairs,  by  their  inferior 
extremity.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  tufks  of 
the  elephant,  walrus,  and  wild  boar,  and  all 
other  animals,  are  hollow  within,  and  grow  only 
by  their  inferior  extremity.  Thus  horns  and> 
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tufks  have  no  more  analogy  to  the  wood  of  the 
flag  than  nails,  hairs,  or  feathers. 

Vegetation  may,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  three 
kinds.  The  firft,  in  which  the  growth4proeeeds 
from  the  fuperior  extremity,  as  in  plants,  trees, 
and  the  wood  of  the  flag  ; the  fécond,  where  the 
growth  advances  from  the  inferior  extremity,  as 
in  horns,  nails,  claws,  hairs,  feathers,  fcales, 
tulks,  teeth,  and  other  external  parts  of  animal 
bodies  ; the  third,  in  which  the  growth  proceeds 
from  both  extremities  at  the  fame  time,  as  in 
bones,  cartilages,  mufcles,  tendons,  and  other  in- 
ternal parts  of  animals.  The  material  caufe  of  all 
thefe  three  fpecies,  is  the  redundance  of  organic 
nourilhment  ; and  the  affimilation  of  this  nou- 
riihment  by  the  internal  mould,  which  receives 
it,  is  the  effed.  Thus  the  growth  of  an  animal 
is  always  more  or  lefs  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  this  redundant  nourilhment  • and, 
after  the  greateft  part  of  growth  is  acquired,  it 
is  determined  to  the  feminal  refervoirs,  endea- 
vours to  efcape  from  the  body,  and  to  produce, 
by  means  of  copulation,  new  organized  beings. 
The  difference  between  animals,  which,  like  the 
(lag,  have  fixed  feafons,  and  other  animals  which 
can  engender  at  all  times,  proceeds  entirely  from 
their  manner  of  feeding.  Man,  and  domeftic 
animals,  who  have  daily  an  equal  quantity  of 
food,  and  often  too  much,  are  perpetually  in  a 
capacity  for  procreation.  The'  flag,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  moft  wild  animals,  who  fuffer  greatly 
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in  the  winter  for  want  of  food,  have  then  no* 
thing  redundant,  and  are  incapable  of  generating 
till  they  recruit  during  the  fummer.  It  i$  im- 
mediately after  this  feafon  that  the  flag  begins 
to  rut  ; and,  by  the  great  wafte  he  fuffers  at  this 
period,  he  continues  during  winter  in  a Hate 
of  languor  and  debility.  His  flefh  is  then  fo 
meagre,  and  his  blood  fo  impoverifhed,  that 
worms  breed  under  his  fkin,  which  flill  augment 
his  mifery,  and  he  does  not  get  quit  of  them  till 
the  fpring,  when  he  acquires  new  life  and  vigour 
by  the  active  nourifhment  furnifhed  to  him  by 
the  frefh  productions  of  the  earth. 

.Thus  the  life  of  the  flag  is  fpent  in  alternate 
plenty  and  want,  vigour  and  debility,  health  and 
ficknefs,  without  having  any  change  introduced 
into  his  confritution  by  thefe  oppofite  extremes. 
He  lives  as  long  as  other  animals  which  are  not 
fubjed  to  fuch  viciffitudes.  As  he  grows  five 
or  fix  years,  he  lives  feven  times  that  number, 
or  from  35  to  40  years*.  What  has  been  re- 
ported concerning  the  longevity  of  the  flag  me- 
rits no  credit.  It  is  only  a popular  prejudice 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  and 
which  that  philofopher  confidered  as  improbable, 
becaufe  neither  the  time  of  geflation,  nor  of  the 
growth  of  the  young  flag,  indicated  long  lifef# 

* Noveau  Traité  de  la  Venerie,  p.  141. 

f Vita  efle  perquam  longa  hoc  animal  fertur  ; fed  nihil  certi 
ex  iis  quæ  narrantur  vidcmus  ; nec  geftatio  aut  incremcntum  hin- 
nulli  ita  evenit  quad  vita  eflet  pndonga.  Arijl . llijl.  Animal. 
Jib.  vi.  c.  29. 
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This  authority  ought  to  have  abolifhed  the  pre- 
judice : But  it  has  been  renewed,  in  the  ages  of 
ignorance,  by  a fabulous  account  of  a flag  taken 
by  Charles  VI.  in  the  foreft  of  Senlis,  with  a col- 
lar upon  which  was  written  this  infcription, 
Cafar  hoc  me  donavit.  The  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous inclined  men  to  believe  that  this  animal  had 
lived  a thoufand  years,  and  had  his  collar  from 
a Roman  emperor,  rather  than  to  fuppofe  that 
he  came  from  Germany,  where  all  the  emperors 
take  the  name  of  Cœfar . 

The  horns  of  the  ftag  augment  annually  both 
in  height  and  thicknefs,  from  the  fécond  to  the 
eighth  year,  and  continue  nearly  in  equal  beauty 
during  all  the  vigour  of  life.  But,  when  he 
grows  old,  his  horns  decline.  Our  flags  have 
feldom  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  ant- 
lers or  palms  ; and  this  number,  even  when  at 
the  higheft  pitch  of  vigour  and  perfection,  is  by 
no  means  confiant  ; for  it  varies  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  nourilhment  and  re~ 
pofe  the  animal  has  enjoyed  ; The  largenefs  of 
the  horns  depends  on  the  fame  caufe;  and  their 
quality  is  alfo  determined  by  the  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment  they  receive.  Like  the  wood  of  the 
foreft,  the  wood  of  the  ftag  is  large,  tender,  and 
light,  in  moift  and  fertile  countries,  and  fhort, 
hard,  and  heavy,  in  dry  and  barren  regions. 

The  fize  and  ftature  of  the  animals  them- 
felves  like  wife  differ  according  to  the  places 
they  inhabit.  The  flags  which  frequent  the 
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valleys,  or  hills  abounding  in  grain,  are  larger 
and  taller  than  thofe  which  feed  upon  dry  and 
rocky  mountains.  The  latter  are  low,  thick, 
and  ftiort.  Neither  are  they  equally  fwift  ; but 
they  run  longer  than  the  former  : They  are  alfo 
more  vicious,  and  have  longer  hair  on  their 
heads.  Their  horns  are  commonly  fhort  and 
black,  like  a ftunted  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  always  of  a darker  colour.  But  the  horns  of 
the  flags  which  feed  in  the  plains  are  high,  and 
of  a clear  reddifh  colour,  like  the  wood  and  bark 
of  trees  which  grow  in  a good  foil.  Thefe  little 
fquat  flags  never  frequent  the  lofty  woods,  but 
keep  always  among  the  coppices,  where  they 
can  more  eafily  elude  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs. 
The  Corfican  appears  to  be  the  fmalleft  of 
thefe  mountain-flags.  He  exceeds  not  the  half  of 
the  height  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a terrier  among  flags.  His  colour 
is  brown,  his  body  is  fquat,  and  his  legs  are 
fliort.  And  what  convinces  me,  that  the  fize 
and  ftature  of  flags  in  general  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  is,  that, 
having  reared  one  at  my  houfe,  and  fed  him  very 
plentifully  for  four  years,  he  was  much  taller, 
thicker,  and  plumper,  at  that  age,  than  the  oldeft 
flags  in  my  woods,  which  are,  however,  of  a 
very  good  fize. 

Yellow  is  the  moft  common  colour  of  the 
flag.  But  many  of  them  are  brown,  and  others 
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red.  White  flags  are  more  rare,  and  feem  to  be  a 
race  that  has  become  domeftic,  but  very  ancient- 
ly ; for  both  Ariflotle  and  Pliny  mention  white 
Hags  ; and  they  appear  then  to  have  been  equal- 
ly uncommon  as  at  prefent.  The  colour  of  the 
horns,  like  that  of  the  hair,  depends  on  the  age 
and  nature  of  the  animal,  and  the  impreffion  of 
the  air.  The  horns  of  young  flags  are  whitifh, 
and  lefs  deeply  coloured  than  thofe  of  the  old. 
Stags,  whofe  colour  is  a clear  diluted  yellow, 
have  often  pale  ill-coloured  horns.  Thofe  which 
are  of  a lively  yellow  have  generally  red  horns; 
and  brown  flags,  efpecially  thofe  which  have 
black  hair  on  the  neck,  have  likewife  black 
horns.  The  internal  fubflance  of  the  horns,  it 
is  true,  is  almofl  equally  white  in  all  flags  ; but 
they  differ  greatly  in  folidity  and  texture.  Some 
of  them  are  very  fpongy,  and  even  contain  pret- 
ty large  cavities.  This  difference  in  texture  is 
fufficient  to  account  for  their  affuming  different 
colours  ; and  it  is  unneceffary  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  juices  of  trees,  fince  we  daily  fee  the 
whitefl  ivory  turn  yellow  or  brown  after  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  though  its  texture  be  much 
more  compact  than  that  of  the  flag’s  horns. 

The  flag  appears  to  have  a fine  eye,  an  acute 
fmell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  When  liflening,  he 
raifes  his  head-,  ere£ts  his  ears,  and  hears  from 
a great  diflance.  When  he  is  going  into  a cop- 
pice, or  other  half  covered  place,  he  flops  to 
look  round  him  on  all  fides,  and  fcents  the  wind, 
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to  difcover  if  any  object  is  near  that  might  dis- 
turb him.  He  is  a Ample,  and  yet  a curious 
and  crafty  animal.  When  hiffed  or  called  to 
from  a diftance,  he  flops  fhort,  and  looks  fted- 
faftly,  and  with  a kind  of  admiration,  at  carria- 
ges, cattle,  or  men  ; and,  if  they  have  neither 
arms  nor  dogs,  he  moves  on  unconcernedly,  and 
without  flying.  He  appears  to  liften,  with  great 
tranquillity  and  delight,  to  the  fhepherd’s  pipe  ; 
and  the  hunters  fometimes  employ  this  artifice 
to  encourage  and  deceive  him.  In  general,  he 
is  lefs  afraid  of  men  than  of  dogs,  and  is  never 
fufpicious,  or  ufes  any  arts  of  concealment,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  difturbances  he  has  receiv- 
ed. He  eats  flow,  and  has  a choice  in  his 
aliment  ; and,  after  his  ftomach  is  full,  he  lies 
down,  and  ruminates  at  leifure.  He  feems  to 
ruminate  with  lefs  facility  than  the  ox.  It  is 
only  by  violent  fhakes  that  the  flag  can  make 
the  food  rife  from  his  firft  ftomach.  This  diffi- 
culty proceeds  from  the  length  and  direction  of 
the  paffage  through  which  the  aliment  has  to 
go.  The  neck  of  the  ox  is  fhort  and  ftraight  ; 
but  that  of  the  flag  is  long  and  arched  ; and, 
therefore,  greater  efforts  are  neceflary  to  raife 
the  food.  Thefe  efforts  are  made  by  a kind  of 
hiccup,  the  movement  of  which  is  apparent,  and 
continues  during  the  time  of  rumination.  His 
voice  is  ftronger,  and  more  quivering,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  advances  in  years.  The  voice  of 
the  hind  is  fhorter  and  more  feeble.  She  never 
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bellows  from  love,  but  from  fear.  The  flag, 
during  the  rutting  feafon,  bellows  in  a frightful 
manner  : He  is  then  fo  tranfported,  that  no- 
thing difturbs  or  terrifies  him.  He  is,  therefore, 
eafily  furprifed  ; as  he  is  loaded  with  fat,  he  can- 
not keep  long  before  the  dogs.  But  he  is  dan* 
gerous  when  at  bay,  and  attacks  the  dogs  with 
a fpecies  of  fury.  He  drinks  none  in  winter, 
nor  in  fpring,  the  dews  and  tender  herbage  be- 
ing then  fufficient  to  extinguifh  his  thirft.  But, 
during  the  parching  heats  of  fummer,  to  obtain 
drink,  he  frequents  the  brooks,  the  marfhes,  and 
the  fountains  ; and,  in  the  feafon  of  love,  he  is 
fo  over-heated,  that  he  fearches  every  where  for 
water,  not  only  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  thirft, 
but  to  bathe  and  refrefh  his  body.  He  then 
fwims  more  eafily  than  at  any  other  time,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fatnefs.  He  has  been  obferved  crof- 
fing  very  large  rivers.  It  has  even  been  alledged, 
that,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  the  hinds,  the 
flags,  in  the  rutting  feafon,  throw  themfelves 
into  the  fea,  and  pafs  from  one  ifland  to  another 
at  the  diftance  of  feveral  leagues.  They  leap 
ftill  more  nimbly  than  they  fwim  ; for,  when 
purfued,  they  eafily  clear  a hedge  or  a pale  fence 
of  fix  feet  high.  Their  food  varies  in  different 
feafons.  In  autumn,  after  rutting,  they  fearch 
for  the  buds  of  green  fhrubs,  the  flowers  of 
broom  or  heath,  the  leaves  of  brambles,  &c. 
During  the  fnows  of  winter,  they  feed  upon  the 
fcarkj  mofs,  &c.  of  trees;  and,  in  mild  weather. 
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they  brcwfe  in  the  wheat-fields.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  they  go  in  queft  of  the  catkins 
of  the  trembling  poplar,  willow,  and  hazel  trees, 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  the  cornel-tree,  &c. 
In  fummer,  when  they  have  great  choice,  they 
prefer  rye  to  all  other  grain,  and  the  black  berry- 
bearing alder  * to  all  other  wood.  The  flefh  of  the 
fawn  is  very  good  ; that  of  the  hind  and  knobber 
not  abfolutely  bad  ; but  that  of  the  flag  has  al- 
ways a.ftrong  and  difagreeable  tafte.  The  fkin 
and  the  horns  are  the  mo  ft  ufeful  parts  of  this 
animal.  The  fkin  makes  a pliable  and  very  du- 
rable leather.  The  horns  are  ufed  by  cutlers* 
fword-flippers,  &c.  and  a volatile  fpirit,  much 
employed  in  medicine,  is  extracted  from  them 
by  the  chymifts. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

IT  is  well  known,  that,  in  many  animals,  as 
cats,  owls,  &c.  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts 
prodigioufly  in  the  light,  and  dilates  in  the  dark. 
But  this  great  contraction  and  dilatation  had  ne- 
ver been  obferved  in  the  eyes  of  the  ftag.  I re- 
ceived from  M.  Beccaria,  a learned  phyfician 
and  celebrated  profeflbr  at  Pifa,  the  following 
letter,  dated  at  Turin,  October  28,  1767. 

4 I prefented  a piece  of  bread,’  fays  M.  Bec- 
caria, 4 to  a ftag  that  was  confined  in  an  obfcure 

* Rhamnus  franguîa  Linn. 
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4 apartment,  to  allure  him  to  a window,  that  I 
4 might  admire  at  leifure  the  rectangular  and 
4 tranfverfe  form  of  his  pupils,  which,  in  a 
s 4 ftrong  light,  exceed  not  half  a line  in  width, 

4 by  about  five  lines  in  length.  In  a fainter 
4 light,  their  breadth  enlarges  to  more  than  a 
4 line  and  a half  ; but  Hill  preferve  their  reCtan- 
4 gular  figure:  And,  in  palling  from  light  to  N 
4 darknefs,  they  dilate  about  four  lines,  but  al- 
4 ways  tranfverfely,  that  is,  horizontally,  and 
4 preferve  their  rectangular  form.  Thefe  faCts 
4 may  be  e^fily  alcertained,  by  laying  the  hand 
4 upon  the  éye  of  a flag  ; for,  whenever  the  eye 
4 is  uncovered,  the  pupil  will  be  feen  dilated 
4 above  four  lines/ 

From  this  faCt  M.  Beccaria  concludes  with 
probability,  that  the  other  fpecies  of  deer  enjoy 
the  fame  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  their 
pupils.  But,  what  is  moll  remarkable,  the  pu- 
pils of  cats,  owls,  and  feveral  other  animals, 
contract  and  dilate  vertically,  while  that  of  the 
flag  contracts  and  dilates  horizontally. 

To  the  hiftory  of  the  flag,  I mult  add  a faCt 
communicated  to  me  by  M.  le  Marquis  d’Ame- 
zaga,  who,  to  much  learning,  has  joined  great 
experience  in  the  chafe. 

4 Stags,’  he  remarks,  4 fhed  their  horns  foon- 
4 er  or  later  in  the  month  of  March,  in  propor- 
4 tion  to  their  ages.  At  the  end  of  June,  the 
4 horns  of  the  old  flag,  are  long,  and  begin  to 
4 tickle  him.  It  is  at  this  time  alfp,  that  the  flags 
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4 begin  to  rub  off  the  fkin  which  covers  their 
c horns.  At  the  commencement  of  Auguft, 

4 their  horns  begin  to  affume  that  confidence 
4 which  they  retain  during  the  reft  of  the  year. 
4 On  the  17th  of  October,  the  attendants  of  the 
4 Prince  of  Condé  purfued  a dag  of  fix  years 
4 old.  This  was  the  rutting  feafon,  when  the 
4 flags  are  much  lefs  vigorous  ; but  we  were 
4 furprifed  to  find  the  animal  fly  at  a great  rate, 
4 and  lead  near  fix  leagues  from  his  harbour. 

4 When  this  flag  was  feized,  we  found  that 
4 his  horns  were  white,  and  fprinkled  with  bloody 
4 as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  time  they  are  rub- 
4 bed  againft:  the  trees  ; and  that  they  had  ftill 
4 rags  of  the  fkin  which  covers  them  during  the 
c time  of  their  growth.  His  horns  were  diver- 
4 fified  with  many  branches.  All  the  hunters 
4 who  were  in  at  the  death  expreffed  their  fur- 
4 prife  at  thefe  appearances.  But  their  aftonifh- 
4 ment  was  augmented,  when  they  wanted  to 
4 remove  his  teflicles  ; for  none  were  to  be  found 
4 in  the  fcrotum.  But,  after  opening  the  body, 
4 two  teflicles  were  difcovered  in  the  abdomen, 
4 about  the  fize  of  filberds,  and  we  clearly  per- 
4 ceived  that  he  had  never  experienced  the 
4 effe&s  of  the  rut.  It  is  well  known,  that  du- 
4 ring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  the 
4 flags  are  prodigioufly  loaded  with  fat,  which 
4 is  generally  fo  entirely  exhaufted  about  the 
4 middle  of  September,  that  nothing  but  the  muC- 
4 cular  flefh  remains.  But  this  flag  had  loft 
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* none  of  his  fat,  becaufe  he  was  never  in  a 
4 condition  for  rutting.  He  had  ftill  another 
4 Angularity;  for  in  the  right  foot  he  wanted 
4 the  middle  bone,  which,  in  the  left,  was  half 
4 an  inch  long,  and  as  large  and  pointed  as  a 
4 tooth-pick. 

4 It  is  well  known,  that  a ftag,  caftrated  when 
4 he  has  no  horns,  never  afterwards  acquires 
4 them,  and  that,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
4 when  his  horns  are  in  perfe&ion,  they  remain 
4 in  the  fame  ftate  during  life.  Hence  it  ap- 
4 pears,  that  the  very  minute  organs  of  genera- 

* tion  above  defcribed  were  fufficient  to  pro- 
4 duce  the  annual  change  of  horns  ; but  that 
4 Nature  has  always  proceeded  flowly  in  the  con- 
4 formation  of  this  animal  ; for  we  could  difco- 
4 ver  no  marks  of  any  accident  which  could  in- 
4 duce  us  to  believe  that  the  order  of  Nature  had 
4 been  deranged.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to 
4 fuppofe,  that  this  retardation  proceeded  from 
4 the  imbecility  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
4 which,  however,  were  fufficient  to  produce  the 
4 fall  and  renewal  of  the  horns,  fmce  the  cab- 
4 bage  or  burs  demonftrated,  that,  at  the  time 
4 this  ftag  was  killed,  he  had  had  horns  ân- 
4 nually  from  the  fécond  to  the  fixth  year.’ 

Thefe  obfervations  of  the  Marquis  d’Ameza- 
ga  feem  to  prove,  in  a ftill  ftronger  manner  than 
any  thing  formerly  remarked,  that  the  fall  and 
renovation  of  the  flag’s  horns  depend  entirely 
•oa  the  prefence  of  the  teftides,  and  partly  on 
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their  being  more  or  lefs  perfedt  ; for,  in  the  in-* 
fiance  before  us,  the  tefticles  being  imperfedl 
and  too  final],  the  horns,  for  that  reafon,  in  their 
growth,  fhedding,  and  renewal,  were  much  later 
than  in  other  flags. 

Pontoppidan,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Norwe- 
gian flags,  remarks,  4 that  they  are  only  found 
4 in  the  diocefes  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim  ; 
4 that  they  fometimes  fwim  in  flocks  acrofs  the 
4 ftraits  between  the  continent  and  the  neigh- 
4 bouring  iflands,  refting  their  heads  upon  each 
* other’s  crupper  ; and  that,  when  the  chief  of 
c the  file  is  fatigued,  he  retires  behind  to  repofè 
4 himfelf,  and  the  moft  vigorous  occupies  his 
4 place*.’ 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  flags  of  our 
forefts  might,  by  treating  them  with  care  and 
gentlenefs,  as  the  Laplanders  manage  the  rain- 
deer,  be  rendered  domeftic.  Upon  this  fubjedt, 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Querhoënt  has  communicated 
to  me  the  following  fadl.  Stags  were  firft 
brought  to  the  ifle  of  France  by  the  Portuguefe. 
They  are  fmall,  and  of  a grayer  colour  than 
thofe  of  Europe,  from  whom,  however,  they  de- 
rived their  origin.  When  the  French  took  pof- 
feflion  of  this  illand,  they  found  great  numbers 
of  thefe  flags,  of  which  they  deftroyed  a part* 
and  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  the  moft  re- 
tired places.  They  are  now  rendered  domeftic, 

• Pontoppidan’s  Nat.  Hilt,  pf  Norway. 
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and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  keep  large  flocks  of 
them. 

I have  feen,  at  l’Ecole  Veterinaire,  a fmall  kind 
of  flag,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  {kin  was  in- 
terfperfed  with  white  fpots,  like  that  of  the  axis* 
It  was  called  the  Hog-Jlag *,  becaufe  its  legs  were 
thicker,  and  it  had  not  the  fame  agility  of  body 
as  the  common  kind.  The  figure  of  it  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  Plate.  Its  length  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  was  only  three 
feet  four  inches  and  a half  ; the  legs  were  fhorr, 
and  the  feet  and  hoofs  very  fmall  ; the  colour 
yellow,  mixed  with  white  fpots  ; the  eye  black 
and  open,  with  large  black  hair  on  the  upper 
eye-lid  ; the  noftrils  black,  with  a blackifh  band 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ; the  colour  of  the 
head  the  fame  with  that  of  the  belly,  only  mixed 
with  gray,  and  brown  on  the  chanfrin  and  fides 
of  the  eyes;  the  ears  very  large,  garnifhed  on 
the  infide  with  white  hairs,  and  with  fmooth 
hair  mixed  with  yellow  on  the  outfide.  The 
horns  of  this  flag  were  eleven  inches  feven  lines 
in  length,  and  ten  lines  thick.  The  top  of  the 
back  was  browner  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  The 
tail  wxis  yellow  above  and  white  below  ; and  the 
kgs  were  of  a brownifh  black  colour  ** 

This 

* Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  which  was 
publiftied  in  the  year  1771,  has  defcribed  this  animal  as  a dif- 
tinft  fpecies  of  deer.  It  is  furprifmg,  that  this  circumftance 
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This  animal  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  thé 
flag  than  the  fallow-deer,  as  appears  from  the 
bare  infpe&ion  of  his  horns. 

fhould  have  efcaped  our  author,  efpecially  as  the  two  defcrip- 
tions  vary  in  feveral  particulars.  Mr.  Pennant’s  words  are  : 

* Porcine  Deer,  with  flender  trifurcated  horns,  thirteen 

* inches  long,  fix  inches  diftant  at  the  bafe  ; head  ten  inches 

* and  a half  long  : Body,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 

* three  feet  lix  inches  : Height,  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  hoof, 

* two  feet  two  inches,  and  about  two  inches  higher  behind  : 

* Length  of  the  tail  eight  inches  : Body  thick  and  clumfy  : 

* Legs  fine  and  flender  : Colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 

* body,  and  fides,  brown  ; belly  and  rump  of  a lighter  colour. 

« In  pofieflion  of  Lord  Clive  ; brought  from  fome  part  of  India  ; 

* called,  from  the  thicknefs  of  their  body.  Hog  Deer .*  Synopf  of 

$>uad.  p.  52. 
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XT O fpecles  of  animals  makes  fo  near  an  ap- 
proach  to  another  as  the  fallow  deer  to 
that  of  the  flag.  But,  though  their  fimilarity 
be  great  in  every  refpetfl,  they  fly  from  each 
other,  never  intermix,  and,  of  courfe,  give  rife  to 
no  intermediate  race.  It  is  everl  rare  to  find  fal- 
low deer  in  a country  much  frequented  by  flags, 
unlefs  they  are  induftrioufly  tranfported  thither* 
Their  nature  feems  to  be  lefs  ruftic  and  robuft 
than  that  of  the  flag  ; and  they  are  likewife  lefs 
common  in  the  forefts.  They  are  kept  in  parks, 

* The  horns  of  the  Fallow  deer  are  palmated  at  their  ends, 
and  branched  on  the  hinder  fide.  It  has  two  flender  brow  an- 
tlers, and  above  them  two  flender  branches.  The  colour  of 
this  deer  is  various,  being  reddifh,  deep  brown,  white*  or  fpot- 
ted. 

In  Greek  ? rpef;  in  Latin*  Dama;  in  Italian*  Daino  ; in  Spa- 
iiifli,  Daino , Corza  ; in  German,  Dam-hirjib  ; in  Swedilh,  Dof  \ 
Dof-hicrt  ; in  Polifn,  Lanii \ 

Euriceros  Appîani . 

Platyceros  Plinii. 

Dama  vulgaris  ; Aldro-v.  Quad.  Bi/ulc.  p.  74  r. 

Dama  vulgaris  five  recentiorum  ; Gefner.  Icon.  Anini . Quad. 

p.  $1. 

Cervus  platyceros  ; Rail  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  S5. 

Cervus  dama,  cornibus  ramofis,  recurvatis,  compreflis;  fum- 
mitate  palmata  ; Lynn.  Syjl . Nat.  p.  93. 

Cervus  palmatus,  Dama-cervus  ; Klein.  Quad . Hifi.  Nat.  p.  zç. 
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where  they  may  be  faid  to  be  half  domeflic. 
More  of  them  are  reared  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe  ; and  the  Englifh  are 
extremely  fond  of  their  venifon.  The  dogs  alfo 
prefer  the  flefh  of  this  deer  to  that  of  all  other 
animals  ; and,  after  they  have  once  eat  of  it, 
they  are  extremely  apt,  in  the  chafe  of  the  flag 
or  roe  deer,  to  change  their  courfe  when  they 
perceive  the  fcent  of  the  fallow  deer.  In  fome 
provinces  of  France,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  there  are  fallow  deer,  as  alfo  in  Spain 
and  Germany.  Thofe  of  America  were  probably 
tranfported  from  Europe.  It  feems  to  be  an 
animal  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  ; for 
there  are  none  in  Ruffia,  and  they  are  feldom 
met  with  in  Sweden  or  other  northern  coun- 
tries *. 

The  flags  are  more  generally  diffufed  over 
Europe  ; they  are  even  found  in  Norway,  and 
all  the  northern  regions,  Lapland  perhaps  ex- 
cepted. They  are  alfo  frequent  in  Afia,  efpe- 
cially  in  Tartary  f , and  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  They  are  likewife  found  in  America  ; 
for  thofe  of  Canada  J differ  from  ours  in  the 
length  of  their  horns  only,  and  the  direftion  of 

* Linn.  Faun.  Suec. 

f Defcription  de  l’Inde,  par  Marc.  Paul,  liv.  i.  p.  j8.  Let- 
tres Edifiantes,  receuil  26.  p.  371. 

X The  Canadian  flag  is  precifely  the  fame  with  that  of 
France  ; Description  de  la  Nouv.  France , par  Charlevoix , tom.  xiii. 
p.  129. 
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their  antlers  *,  which  is  fometimes  not  ftraight, 
as  in  the  common  flag,  but  turned  backward,  fo 
that  the  end  of  each  points  to  the  item  of  the 
horns.  But  this  form  of  the  horns  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  peculiar  to  the  flag  of  Canada  ; for  we 
find  fimilar  horns  engraven  in  la  Venerie  de  du 
Fouilloux  f ; and  thofe  of  the  Corfican  flag 
have  ftraight  antlers  ; which  is  a fufficient 
proof  that  the  Canadian  flag  is  only  a variety, 
to  wrhich  flags  of  all  countries  are  fubjedL 
There  are  likewife  horns  which  have  a number 
of  antlers  on  their  fummits,  in  form  of  a crown. 
Thefe  are  rarely  found  in  France  ; but,  fays  Du 
Fouilloux  J,  they  come  from  Ruffia  and  Germa- 
ny. This  is  another  variety  only,  and  not  a 
fpecies  different  from  the  common  kind.  Hence, 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  France,  mod  flags  have 
ftraight  antlers  ; but,  in  the  former,  they  are 
larger  and  thicker;  becaufe  they  find,  in  thefe  un- 
inhabited regions,  more  jiourifhment  and  repofe 
than  in  populous  countries.  There  are  large 
and  fmall  flags  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
But,  however  generally  this  fpecies  is  diffufed,  it 
feems  to  be  limited  to  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  flags  of  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica, thofe  of  Cayenne,  thofe  called  Gange 
Jlags , mentioned  in  M.  Perrault’ s memoirs 


* See  the  figure  of  the  Canadian  ftag,  in  VHiJi.  des  Animaux, par 
M.  Perrault . 

f La  Venerie  de  Jacques  du  Fouilloux,  p.  22. 

X Ibid.  p.  20. 
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under  the  name  of  Sardinian  hinds , thofe  deno- 
minated Cape  Jlagsy  and  thofe  of  Guiney  and 
other  warm  countries,  belong  not  to  the  common 
fpecies,  as  will  appear  when  the  particular  hifto- 
ry  of  each  is  given. 

As  the  fallow  deer  is  lefs  favage,  more  deli- 
cate, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  domeftic  ftate 
than  the  flag,  he  is  alfo  fubjedt  to  a greater  num- 
ber of  varieties.  Befide  the  common  and  the 
white  fallow  deer,  there  are  feveral  other  varie- 
ties, as  thofe  of  Spain,  which  are  nearly  as  large 
as  the  flag  ; but  their  neck  is  not  fo  thick,  and 
their  colour  is  darker,  with  a blackifh  tail,  not 
white  below,  and  longer  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon kind  ; thofe  of  Virginia,  which  are  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  Spain,  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  fize  of  their  genital  organs  : Others 
have  a compreffed  forehead,  with  the  ears  and 
tail  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fallow  deer, 
are  marked  with  a white  fpot  upon  the  hoofs  of 
the  hind  feet  ; others  are  fpotted  with  white, 
black,  and  yellow  ; and  others  are  entirely  black. 
All  thefe  have  their  horns  flatter,  broader,  and 
better  garnifhed  with  antlers  than  thofe  of  the 
flag  ; they  likewife  incline  more  inwardly,  and 
are  more  palmated  at  the  points  ; and,  when  the 
horns  are  very  ftrong,  the  largeft  antlers  are 
fometimes  terminated  by  fmall  palms.  The  tail 
of  the  common  fallow  deer  is  longer  than  that 
of  the  flag,  and  its  hair  is  brighter.  The  horns 
of  the  fallow  deer  fhed,  like  thofe  of  the  flag'; 
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but  they  fall  off  later,  and  are  renewed  nearly 
at  the  fame  time.  Their  rutting  feafon  arrives 
fifteen  days  or  three  weeks  after  that  of  the  flag. 
The  males  then  bellow  frequently,  but  with  a 
low  and  interrupted  voice.  They  are  not  lo 
furious  as  the  flag,  nor  exhauft  themfelves  by 
rutting.  They  never  depart  from  their  own 
country  in  quell  of  females  ; but  they  difpute 
and  fight  for  the  pofleflion  of  their  miftrefles. 
They  aflbciate  in  herds,  which  almoll  always 
keep  together.  When  there  is  a great  number 
in  one  park,  they  generally  form  themfelves  in- 
to twTo  diftinâ:  troops,  which  foon  become  ho- 
stile, becaufe  they  both  wilh  to  occupy  the  fame 
part  of  the  inclofure.  Each  of  thefe  troops  has 
its  own  chief,  who  marches  foremoft  ; and  he  is 
always  the  oldeft  and  ftrongeft  of  the  flock. 
The  others  follow  him  ; and  the  whole  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle,  to  force  the  other  troop  from 
the  beft  pafture.  The  order  with  which  thefe 
combats  are  condu&ed  is  very  Angular.  They 
make  regular  attacks,  fight  with  courage,  mutu- 
ally fupport  each  other,  and  never  think  them- 
felves vanquished  by  a Single  check  ; for  the  battle 
is  daily  renewed,  till  the  weaker  are  completely 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  the  worft  paf- 
ture. They  love  elevated  and  hilly  countries. 
When  chafed,  they  run  not  out,  like  the  flag, 
but  double,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  themfelves 
from  the  dogs  by  artifice,  and  by  fubftituting  an- 
other animal  in  their  place.  However,  when 
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fatigued  and  heated,  they  take  the  water,  but 
never  attempt  to  crofs  fuch  extenfive  rivers  as 
the  ftag.  Thus,  between  the  chafe  of  the  fal- 
low deer  and  flag,  there  is  no  material  difference. 
Their  knowledge  and^  inftinâs,  their  fhifts  and 
doublings,  are  the  fame,  only  they  are  more  fre- 
quently pra£lifed  by  the  fallow  deer.  As  he  is 
lefs  enterprifmg,  and  runs  not  fo  far  before  the 
dogs,  he  has  oftener  occafion  to  change,  or  fub- 
ftitute  another  in  his  place,  to  double,  return  upon 
his  former  tra&s,  &c.  which  renders  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  fallow  deer  more  fubje<ft  to  inconve- 
niencies  than  that  of  the  ftag.  Befides,  as  he  is 
fmaller  and  lighter,  the  impreffions  of  his  feet 
upon  the  ground  are  flighter,  and  the  branches 
he  knocks  off  from  the  trees  with  his  horns  are 
fmaller.  Hence  the  dogs  are  lefs  apt  to  obferve 
the  change,  or  fubftitution  of  another  animal, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  them  into  the 
fcent  when  at  fault,  k 

The  fallow  deer  is  very  eafily  tamed,  and  eats, 
many  fubftances  which  are  rejected  by  the  ftag. 
He  like  wife  preferves  his  fat  or  venifon  much 
better  ; for  he  is  not  rendered  meagre  by  rutting, 
though  followed  by  the  longeft  and  fevereft 
winters  ; and  he  is  nearly  in  the  fame  condition 
during  the  whole  year.  He  browfes  clofer  than 
the  flag,  which  makes  the  trees  or  buffies  cut  by 
him  more  difficult  to  fhoot  than  thofe  cut  by  the 
ftag.  The  young  fallow  deer  eat  quicker,  and 
with  more  avidity  than  the  old.  They  rumi- 
nate ; 
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nate  ; they  fearch  for  the  females  in  the  fécond 
year,  and  attach  not  themfelves.  to  one,  like  the 
roe  buck,  but  love  variety,  like  the  flag.  The 
female  goes  with  young  eight  months  and  fome 
days.  Like  the  hind,  fhe  produces  one,  fome- 
times  two,  and  very  rarely  three  fawns  They 
are  capable  of  engendering  and  producing  from 
the  age  of  two  to  that  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years. 
Laflly,  the  fallow  deer  referable  the  flag  in  al- 
moft  all  their  natural  difpofitions  and  habits  ; 
the  greatefl  difference  between  thefe  two  animals 
confifls  in  the  duration  of  their  lives.  We  for- 
merly remarked,  from  the  teflimony  of  huntf- 
men,  that  the  flag  lives  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ; 
and,  from  the  fame  authority,  we  learn  that  the 
fallow  deer  live  only  about  twenty  years.  As 
they  are  fmaller,  it  is  probable  that  their  growth 
is  fooner  accomplished  than  that  of  the  flag  ; be- 
caufe,  in  all  animals,  the  duration  of  life  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  time  of  growing,  and  not  to  the 
time  of  geflation  ; for  here  the  time  of  geflation 
is  the  fame.  Befides,  in  other  fpecies,  as  that  of 
the  ox,  though  the  time  of  geflation  be  long, 
the  duration  of  life  is  fhort.  Of  courfe,  we 
ought  not  to  meafure  the  duration  of  life  by  the 
time  of  geflation,  but  by  that  of  the  growth, 
reckoning  from  birth,  nearly  to  the  full  expan- 
fion  of  the  body  *. 

* For  a few  fupplementary  remarks  on  the  fallow  deer, 
fee  the  article  Axis. 
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THE  ROE  DEER*. 

A S the  flag  is  the  nobleft  inhabitant  of  the 
wood,  he  occupies  the  deepeft  fhades  of 
the  foreft,  and  the  moft  elevated  ridges  of  thofe 
mountains  which  are  covered  with  lofty  trees. 
The  roe  deer,  as  if  inferior  in  fpecies,  contents 

* The  roe  deer  has  ftrong,  upright,  rugged,  and  trifurcated 
horns,  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long.  The  length,  from  nofe  to 
rail,  is  three  feet  nine  inches:  the  height  before,  is  two  feet  threç 
inches  ; behind,  two  feet  feven  inches  ; the  length  of  the  tail  is  only 
one  inch.  The  weight  of  a full  grown  buck  is  near  60  lb.  The 
hair  in  furnmer  is  very  fhort  and  fmooth.  The  ends  of  the  hairs 
are  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  the  bottoms  of  a dark  gray.  In 
winter,  the  hairs  are  very  long,  and  hoary  at  the  tips,  except  at  the 
hack,  where  they  are  often  very  dark.  The  legs  are  fiender  ; 
and  below  the  fiilt  joint  of  the  hind  legs  there  is  a tuft  of  long 
hair.  The  rump,  and  under  fide  pf  the  tail  are  white  ; Pennant , 
Synopf.  cf  Quad.  p.  53. 

The  name  of  the  roe  deer  in  Greek  is  Aop*aç  ; in  Latin,  Ca.- 
preolus , Capriolus  ; in  Italian,  Capriolo  ; in  Spaniih,  Zorlito , Ca- 
bronzillo  montes  ; in  Portuguefe,  Cabra  montes  ; in  German,  Rebe; 
in  Swediih,  Ra  diur  ; in  Danifh,  Raa  diur  ; in  Scots,  Roe-buck. 

Dorcas  Arijlotelis , Caprea  Plinii . 

Capra,  Capreolus,  five  Dorcas  ; Gefner . Icon.  Anim.  Quad. 
p.  64.  ^ 

Capriolus;  fobnfon , Ilijl.  Anim.  Quad.  tab.  33. 

Dorcas  Scotiæ  perfamiliaris  ; Charletan  de  Differ entiis  Animcd • 
p.  9.  12. 

Capreolus  vulgp.  Çervulus  filveftris  feptentrionafis  noftras  ; 

Raii  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  89. 

Cervus  capreolus,  cornibus  ramofis,  teretibus,  ere&is  ; fum- 
mitate  bifida,  Lynn.  Syji.  Nat.  p.  94. 

Cervus  minimus,  Capreolus,  Cervulus,  Caprea,  cornibus  br£- 
vibus,  ramofis,  annuatim  deciduis*  Klein.  Quad.  Hijl.  Nat.  p.  24, 
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himfelf  with  a humbler  refidence,  and  generally 
dwells  among  the  thick  foliage  of  young  brufh- 
wood.  Rut,  if  he  is  inferior  to  the  flag  in  dig- 
nity, ftrength,  and  ftature,  he  is  endowed  with 
% more  gracefulnefs,  vivacity,  and  courage  He 
is  fuperior  in  gaiety,  neatnefs,  and  fprightlinefs. 
His  figure  is  more  elegant  and  handfome.  His 
eyes  are  more  brilliant  and  animated.  His 
limbs  are  more  nimble,  his  movements  quicker, 
and  he  bounds,  feemingly  without  effort,  with 
equal  vigour  and  agility.  His  coat,  or  hair,  is 
always  clean,  fmooth,  and  gloffy.  He  never 
wallows  in  the  mire  like  the  flag.  He  delights 
in  dry  and  elevated  fituations,  where  the  air  is 
pureft.  He  is  likewife  more  crafty,  conceals 
himfelf  with  greater  addrefs,  is  more  difficult  to 
trace,  and  derives  fuperior  refources  from  inftind:  : 
For,  though  he  has  the  misfortune  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a ftronger  fcent  than  the  ftag,  which 
redoubles  the  ardour  and  appetite  of  the  dogs, 
he  knows  how  to  withdraw"  himfelf  from  their 
purfuit,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  begins 
his  flight,  and  by  his  numerous  doublings.  He 
delays  not  his  arts  of  defence  till  his  ftrength 
fails  him  ; but  as  foon  as  he  finds  that  the  firft 
efforts  of  a rapid  chafe  have  been  unfuccefsful, 
he  repeatedly  returns  to  his  former  fteps  ; and, 
^fter  confounding  by  thefe  oppofite  movements, 

* When  the  fawns  of  the  roe  deer  are  attacked,  he  defends  them 
with  courage,  and,  though  fmaller,  he  has  ftrength  enough  to 
combat  a young  ftag,  and  put  him  to  flight  ; Nowv . Traité  de  la. 
Ve ner ie , /.  178. 
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the  direction  he  has  taken,  after  intermixing 
the  prefent  with  the  paft  emanations  from 
his  body,  he  rifes  from  the  earth  by  a great  bound, 
and,  retiring  to  a fide,  he  lies  down  flat  on 
his  belly,  and  in  this  immoveable  fituation,  he 
allows  the  whole  troop  of  his  deceived  enemies 
to  pafsvery  near  him. 

The  roe  deer  differ^  from  the  flag  and  fallow 
deer  in  difpofition,  temperament,  manners,  and 
almofl  every  natural  habit.  Inftead  of  affocia- 
ting  in  herds,  they  live  in  feparate  families.  The 
father,  mother,  and  young,  go  together,  and 
never  mix  with  flrangers.  They  are  confiant  in 
their  amours,  and  never  unfaithful  like  the  flag. 
As  the  females  generally  produce  two  fawns, 
the  one  male  and  the  other  female,  thefe  young 
animals,  brought  up  and  nourifhed  together,  ac- 
quire a mutual  afle&ion  fo  flrong,  that  they 
never  quit  each  other,  unlefs  one  of  them  meets 
with  a misfortune,  which  never  ought  to  fepa- 
rate  lovers.  attachment  is  more  than  love  ; 

for,  though  always  together,  they  feel  the  ar- 
dour of  the  rut  but  once  a year,  and  it  continues 
only  fifteen  days,  commencing  at  the  end  of 
Odlober,  and  ending  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November.  They  are  not  then,  like  the  flag, 
overloaded  with  fat  : They  have  no  flrong  fmell, 
no  fury,  in  a word,  nothing  that  can  change  the 
{late  of  their  bodies.  During  this  period,  they 
indeed  fuffer  not  their  fawns  to  remain  with 
them.  The  father  drives  them  off,  as  if  he  meant 
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to  oblige  them  to  yield  their  place  to  thofe 
which  are  to  fucceed,  and  to  form  new  families 
for  themfelves.  However,  after  the  rutting  fea- 
fon  is  paft,  the  fawns  return  to  their  mother, 
and  remain  with  her  fome  time  ; after  which 
they  feparate  for  ever,  and  remove  to  a diftance 
from  the  place  which  gave  them  birth. 

The  female  goes  with  young  five  months  and 
a half,  and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  The  hinds,  as  formerly 
remarked,  go  with  young  above  eight  months  ; 
and  this  difference  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove, 
that  thefe  animals  are  fo  remote  from  each  other 
in  fpecies,  as  to  prevent  their  ever  intermixing 
or  producing  an  intermediate  race.  By  this  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  thofe  of  figure  and  fize,  they 
approach  the  goat  as  much  as  they  recede  from 
the  flag  ; for  the  goat  goes  with  young  nearly 
the  fame  time,  and  the  roe  deer  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a wild  goat,  which,  feeding  folely  on  wood, 
carries  wood  inflead  of  horns.  The  female,  when 
about  to  bring  forth,  feparates  from  the  male. 
To  avoid  the  wolf,  who  is  her  moft  dangerous 
enemy,  fhe  conceals  herfelf  in  the  deepeft  recef- 
fes  of  the  foreft.  In  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
fawns  acquire  ftrength  fufficient  to  enable  them 
to  follow  her.  When  threatened  with  danger, 
Ihe  hides  them  in  a clofe  thicket,  and,  to  preferve 
them,  prefents  herfelf  to  be  chafed.  But,  not- 
withftanding  all  her  care  and  anxiety,  the  young 
are  fometimes  carried  off  by  men,  dogs,  or 
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wolves.  This  is  indeed  the  time  of  their  great- 
eft  deftrudion.  Of  this  fpecies,  which  is  not 
very  numerous,  I know,  from  experience,  that 
more  are  deftroyed  in  the  month  of  May,  than 
during  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  I often  live  in  a 
part  of  the  country  * where  roe  deer  are  greatly 
efteemed.  Many  fawns  are  annually  brought 
me  alive  by  men,  and  others  killed  by  dogs, 
without  reckoning  thofe  which  are  deftroyed  by 
wolves  : And  I have  obferved,  during  the  fpace 
of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  that,  as  if  there 
were  a perfect  equilibrium  between  the  caufes 
of  deftrudion  and  renovation,  their  number  is 
always  nearly  equal  in  the  fame  diftrids.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  count  them  ; for  they  are  no- 
where numerous,  and  they  live  feparately  in  dif- 
tind  families  : . In  a coppice,  for  example,  of 
ioo  acres,  there  will  be  one  family,  or  from  three 
to  five  individuals;  fdr  a female,  which  gene- 
rally produces  two  fawns,  fometimes  brings  forth 
but  one,  and  fometimes,  though  very  feldom, 
three.  In  another  diftrid,  of  double  the  extent, 
there  will  be  feven  or  eight,  that  is,  two  fami- 
lies ; and  I have  remarked,  that  each  diftrid 
always  harbours  an  equal  number,  except  when 
the  winters  have  been  extremely  rigorous  and 
long  : In  this  cafe  the  whole  family  are  deftroy- 
ed ; but  it  is  replaced  by  another  the  following 
year  ; and  thofe  diftrids,  for  which  they  have  a 
prediledion,  are  always  inhabited  nearly  by  an 
* At  Montfcard  in  Burgundy. 
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equal  number.  It  is  alledged,  however,  that,  in 
general,  their  number  is  diminilhing.  There  are 
whole  provinces,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  of 
France,  where  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found. 
Though  common  in  Scotland  there  are  none 
in  England.  They  are  very  rare  in  Italy  ; and 
they  are  now  more  fcarce  in  Sweden  than  for- 
merly, &c.  But  this  effect  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  diminution  of  forefts,  or  from  fome 
very  fevere  winter,  like  that  of  the  year  1709, 
which  almoft  deftroyed  the  whole  roe  deer  of 
Burgundy  ; fo  that  feveral  years  paffed  before 
the  fpecies  was  recruited.  Befides,  they  are  not 
equally  fond  of  every  country  ; for,  in  the  fame 
countries,  they  prefer  particular  places.  They 
love  hills,  or  plains  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
They  never  ftay  in  the  deepeft  recedes  of  the 
for  efts,  nor  in  the  middle  of  extenfive  woods  ; 
but  give  the  preference  to  the  fkirts  or  pro- 
jections of  woods  which  are  furrounded  with 
cultivated  fields,  and  to  open  coppices  which 
produce  the  berry- bearing  alder,  brambles,  &c. 

The  fawns  continue  with  their  parents  eight 
or  nine  months,  and,  when  feparated,  about  the 
end  of  the  firft  year  of  their  age,  their  horns 
begin  to  appear  in  the  form  of  two  knobs  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  ftag.  There  is  ftill  a great- 
er difference  between  thefe  two  animals  : The 
horns  of  the  ftag  fhed  in  the  fpring,  and  are  re^ 

* They  are  not  very  common  in  Scotland  ; for  they  exift  no-\ 
where  but  in  what  is  called  the  Highlands , or  northern  mountains 
of  Scotland. 
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newed  in  fummer  ; but  thofe  of  the  roe  deer  fall 
off  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  are  replaced  in 
winter.  Several  caufes  concur  in  producing  thefe 
different  effeds.  In  fummer,  the  flag  takes  a 
great  deal  of  nourifhment,  and  grows  exceed- 
ingly fat;  he  next  exhaufts  himfelf  fo  much 
in  the  rutting  feafon,  that  the  whole  winter  is 
neceffary  to  recover  his  vigour.  But,  during 
this  feafon,  inftead  of  fuperabundant  nourifh- 
ment,  he  is  half  ftarved  for  want  of  fubfiftence, 
and,  confequently,  his  horns  cannot  begin  to 
fhoot  till  the  fpring,  when  his  nourifhment  be- 
gins to  be  redundant.  The  roe  deer,  on  the 
contrary,  who  is  never  fo  much  wafted,  has  no 
occafion  for  equal  reparation;  and,  as  he  is 
never  loaded  with  fat,  as  no  change  is  produced  in 
him  by  rutting,  but  continues  always  nearly  the 
fame,  he  has  at  all  times  a redundance  of  nou- 
rifhment ; fo  that,  even  in  winter,  and  a fhort 
time  after  rutting,  he  fheds  and  renews  his  horns. 
Thus,  in  all  thefe  animals,  the  redundant  orga- 
nic nourifhment,  before  it  is  determined  to  the 
feminal  refervoirs,  and  forms  the  feminal  fluid, 
is  transferred  to  the  head,  and  manifefts  itfelf 
externally  by  the  produdion  of  horns  ; in  the 
fame  manner  as,  in  man,  the  hair  and  the  beard 
announce  and  precede  the  fecretion  of  the  femi- 
nal fluid  : And  it  is  apparent,  that  thefe  vege- 
table produdions,  as  they  may  be  denominated, 
are  formed  of  a redundant  organic  fubftance,  but 
ftill  imperfed,  and  mixed  with  brute  particles, 
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fince  they  preferve,  in  their  growth  and  fub- 
ftance,  the  qualities  of  vegetables.  But  the  fe- 
minal  fluid,  the  produdion  of  which  is  not  fo 
early,  is  a matter  purely  organic,  deprived  en- 
tirely of  its  brute  particles,  and  perfedly  affimi- 
latedto  the  body  of  the  animal. 

When  the  roe  deer  has  renewed  his  horns,  he 
rubs  them  againft  the  trees,  like  the  flag,  in  or- 
der to  tear  off  the  (kin  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered; and  this  commonly  happens  in  the  month 
of  March,  before  the  trees  begin  to  (hoot.  Hence 
it  is  not  the  fap  of  the  wood  which  colours  the 
hbrns  of  the  roe  deer.  However,  the  horns  are 
brown  when  the  animal  is  brown,  and  yellow 
when  he  is  red  ; and,  confequently,  the  colour 
of  the  horns  proceeds,  as  formerly  remarked 
folely  from  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  the 
impreflion  of  the  air.  The  fécond  horns  of  the 
roe  have  two  or  three  antlers  in  each  fide  ; the 
third,  three  or  four;  the  fourth,  four  or  five, 
and  they  feldom  have  more.  We  diftinguifh 
the  old  ones  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftems,  the 
largenefs  of  the  bur,  of  the  pearlings,  &c.  As 
long  as  the  horns  continue  foft,  they  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible  : Of  this  I have  had  a ftriking 
example  : The  young  fhoot  of  a roe  buck’s 
horn  was  cut  oft'  with  a ball.  The  animal  was 
ftunned,  and  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been 
dead.  The  fhpoter,  who  was  near,  feized  him 
by  the  foot  ; but  the  buck,  fuddenly  recovering 

* See  above,  hiltory  of  the  Stag,  p.  103. 
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his  fenfes  and  his  ftrength,  dragged  the  mail* 
though  he  was  ftrong  and  alert,  thirty  paces  in^ 
to  the  wood.  After  killing  him  with  a knife, 
we  difcovered  that  he  had  received  no  other 
wound.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  flies  are 
very  troublefome  to  the  flag:  When  his  horns 
are  growing,  he  retires  to  the  deepeft  parts  of 
the  wood,  where  the  flies  are  lefs  numerous  ; 
becaufe,  when  they  fix  upon  the  tender  horns, 
the  irritation  they  occafion  is  infuppôrtable. 
Thus  there  is  an  intimate,  communication  be- 
tween the  foft  parts  of  the  horns,  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem  of  the  animal..  The  roe  buck, 
who  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  flies, 
becaufe  he  renews  his  horns  in  winter,  never  re- 
tires in  this  manner  ; but  he  walks  with  caution, 
and  carries  his  head  low,  left  he  fhould  touch 
the  branches. 

In  the  ftag,  the  fallow  deer,  and  roe  buck, 
the  frontal  bone  has  two  proceffes,  or  eminences, 
on  which  the  horns  reft.  Thefe  procefles 
begin  to  fhoot  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  months, 
foon  after  acquire  their  full  growth,  and,  inftead 
of  rifing  higher  in  proportion  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  years,  they  annually  fink  and  dimi- 
nifh  ; fo  that,  in  old  flags  or  roe  bucks,  the 
burs  are  nearly  fupported  upon  the  frontal  bone* 
the  procefles  of  which  having  then  become  very 
bread  and  very  fhort.  This  is  the  moft  certain 
mark  by  which  the  age  of  thefe  animals  can  be 
diftinguifhed.  At  firft  fight  this  fia£t  appears  to 

be 
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be  fingular,  but  admits  of  an  eafy  explanation^ 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  horns,  fupported 
by  thefe  proceffes,  prefs  againft  them  during  the 
whole  time  of  growth,  which  continues  for  fe- 
veral  months  every  year:  Hence  thefe  bones, 
however  hard,  mull  become  broader,  and  fink 
lower  annually,  by  the  great  and  long  continued 
preffure  they  receive  from  every  renewal  of  the 
animal’s  horns.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that, 
though  the  Items  and  burs,  or  rings,  always 
grow  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  height  of  the  horns  and  the  number  of 
antlers  diminifh  fo  fall,  that,  when  he  is  very 
old,  they  are  only  two  thick  knobs,  with  very 
fmall  antlers. 

As  the  female  roe  goes  with  young  five  months 
and  a half  only,  and  as  the  growth  of  the 
fawn  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  flag,  the  du- 
ration of  her  life  is  much  fhorter,  feldom  extend- 
ing, I imagine,  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

I have  reared  feveral  of  them  ; but  could  never 
prefer ve  them  above  five  or  fix  years.  They 
are  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  food,  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  exercife,  fine  air,  and  much 
room,  which  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  unable, 
except  in  the  firft  years  of  their  growth,  to  refifc 
the  inconveniences  of  a domeftic  life.  To  make 
a male  live  comfortably,  he  muftbe  furnifhed  with 
a female,  and  a park  of  a hundred  acres.  They 
may  be  tamed,  but  can  never  be  rendered  obe- 
dient or  familiar.  They  always  retain  a por- 
vol.  IV,  I tion 
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tion  of  their  natural  wildnefs,  are  eafily  terri- 
fied, and  then  run  with  fuch  force  and  precipi- 
tation againft  the  walls,  that  they  often  break 
their  limbs.  However  tame  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  trufted  ; for  the  males  particularly  are 
fubjefl:  to  dangerous  caprices  ; they  take  an  aver- 
fion  at  certain  perfons,  and  make  furious  attacks 
with  their  horns,  the  blows  of  which  are  fuffici- 
ent  to  knock  a man  to  the  ground,  after  which 
they  continue  to  tread  on  him  with  their  feet. 
The  roe  buck  bellows  not  fo  frequently,  nor 
with  fo  loud  or  fo  ftrong  a voice,  as  the  flag. 
The  young  ones  utter  a fhort  and  plaintive  cry, 
ini. ...mi,  by  which  they  indicate  their  want  of 
food.  This  found  is  eafily  imitated  ; and  the 
mother,  deceived  by  the  call^  will  come  up  to 
the  very  muzzle  of  the  hunter’s  gun. 

In  winter,  the  roe  bucks  frequent  the  thickefl 
coppices,  and  feed  upon  brambles,  broom,  heath, 
the  catkins  of  the  hazel,  willow,  &c.  In  fpring, 
they  repair  to  the  more  open  brufhwood,  and 
eat  the  buds  and  young  leaves  of  almoft  every 
tree.  This  warm  food  ferments  in  their  flo- 
machs,  and  intoxicates  them  to  fuch  a degree 
that  they  are  eafily  furprifed.  They  know  not 
where  they  are  going,  and  not  unfrequently 
come  out  of  the  wood,  and  fometimes  approach 
flocks  of  cattle,  and  the  habitations  of  men.  In 
fummer,  they  dwell  in  the  more  elevated  cop- 
pices, from  which  they  feldom  depart,  except 
in  very  dry  weather,  when  they  go  to  drink  at 
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Tome  fountain  ; for,  when  the  dews  abound, 
or  the  leaves  are  moiftened  with  rain,  they  ne** 
ver  drink.  They  are  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
their  food;  they  eat  not  with  avidity,  like  the 
flag,  and  they  feldom  approach  the  cultivated 
fields,  becaufe  they  prefer  the  berry-bearing  al- 
der and  bramble  to  grain  or  pot-herbs  of  any 
kind. 

Though  the  flefh  of  thefe  animals  be  excel- 
lent food,  yet  it  admits  of  much  choice.  The 
quality  of  their  venifon  depends  chiefly  on 
the  country  they  inhabit  ; and  even  the  beft 
countries  produce  good  and  bad  kinds.  The 
flefh  of  the  brown  roe  buck  is  finer  than  that  of 
the  red.  All  the  males,  after  the  age  of  two 
years,  have  hard  and  ill-tafted  flefh  ; but  that  of 
the  females,  though  farther  advanced  in  years, 
is  more  tender.  The  flefh  of  the  fawns,  when 
very  young,  is  loofe  and  foft  ; but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  it  is  in  its  higheft  ftate  of  per- 
fection. Thofe  which  live  in  plains  and  val- 
leys are  not  good  ; thofe  that  come  from  moift 
countries  are  ftili  worfe  ; thofe  brought  up  in 
parks  are  infipid  ; and,  laftly,  there  are  no  good 
roe  bucks  but  thofe  who  inhabit  dry  and  elevated 
countries,  interfperfed  with  hills,  woods,  cultiva- 
ted and  fallow  lands,  where  they  enjoy  plenty 
of  air,  food,  freedom,  and  folitude  ; for  thofe 
which  have  been  often  difturhed  are  meagre,  amj 
the  flefh  of  thofe  that  have  been  frequently  hunt- 
ed is  dry  and  infipid. 
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This  fpecies,  which  is  lefs  numerous  than  that 
of  the  flag,  and  very  rare  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, feems  to  be  much  more  abundant  in  Ame- 
rica, where  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red, 
which  is  the  largeft,  and  the  brown,  which  has 
a white  fpot  behind,  and  is  fmaller  : And,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  northern  as  well  as  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  it  is  probable  that 
they  differ  more  from  each  other  than  from 
thofe  of  Europe.  They  are  very  common, 

for  example,  in  Louifiana  and  larger  than 
thofe  of  France.  They  are  likewife  found 

in  Brafil  ; for  the  animal  called  Cujuacu-apcira 
differs  not  more  from  our  roe  buck  than 
the  flag  of  Canada  from  our  flag.  There  is  in- 
deed a little  variation  in  the  figure  of  the  horns, 
as  appears  from  Perrault’s  figure  of  the  Canadi- 
an flag,  compared  with  the  defcription  and  fi- 
gure of  the  Brafilian  flag  given  by  Pifo.  4 In 
4 Bralil,’  fays  Pifo,  4 there  are  roe  bucks,  of 
4 which  feme  have  no  horns,  and  are  called 
« Cujuacu-été , and  others  have  horns,  and  are 
4 called  Cujuacu-apara . The  latter  are  fmaller 
4 than  the  former  ; their  hair  is  fmooth,  gloffy, 
4 and  mixed  with  brown  and  white,  efpecially 
4 when  the  animals  are  young  ; for  the  white  is 
4 effaced  with  age.  The  foot  is  divided  into  two 

* The  fldh  of  the  roe  buck  is  much  ufe'd  in  Louifiana.  This 
animal  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  European  kind,  and  his 
horns  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flag  ; but  he  differs  both  in  the 
coat  and  the  colour.  He  ferves  the  inhabitants  in  place  of 
muttoh  ; Mem.  fur  la  Louifaine , par  M,  Dumont , tom,  i.  /.  75. 
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4 black  toes,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a final  I- 
‘ er  one  fuperinduced  ; the  tail  is  fhort  ; the 
<c  eyes  large  and  black;  the  noftrils  open  ; 'the 
c horns  are  of  a middle  fize,  and  fall  off  annual- 
‘ ly.  The  female  goes  with  young  five  or  fix 
1 months.  They  may  be  tamed*,’  &c.  Mar-* 
graave  adds,  c that  the  horns  of  the  apara  have 
4 three  branches,  and  that  the  inferior  branch  is 
c longeft,  and  divided  into  two.’  From  thefe  de- 
fcriptions,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  apara  is  only  a 
variety  of  our  roe  buck  ; and  Ray  fufpeds  j~, 
that  the  Cujuaca-apara  is  the  male,  and  the  Cu- 
juaca-été  the  female,  and  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  fame  fpecies.  I fhould  willingly  affent  to 
Mr.  Ray’s  opinion,  if  Pifo  had  not  exprefsly  fa  id, 
that  t.hofe  which  have  horns  are  fmaller  than 
the  other  kind.  It  is  not  probable  that,  at  Bra- 
fil,  the  females  of  this  fpecies  fhould  be  larger 
than  the  males,  fince  every  where  elfe  they  are 
fmaller.  At  the  fame  time,  though  I believe  the 
Cujuaca-apara  to  be  only  a variety  of  our  roe 
buck,  to  which  we  may  alio  add  the  Capreolus 
marinus  of  Johnfton,  I fhall  not  decide  concern- 
ing the  Cujuaca-été  till  farther  information  be 
obtained. 

* Pifon.  Hift.  Brafil.  p.  98.  f Rail  Synopf.  Anim.  Quad.  p.  90. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

IT  has  frequently  been  mentioned,  in  my  ori* 
ginal  work,  that  the  common  colours  of  wild 
animals  are  yellow,  brown,  and  gray,  and  that 
the  domeftic  Rate  gives  rife  to  white  fallow  deer, 
white  rabbits,  &c.  I find,  however,  that  Nature 
alone  fometimes  produces  the  fame  effed  upon 
wild  animals.  M.  f Abbe  de  la  Villette  informs 
me,  that  a man  belonging  to  his  brother’s  eftate, 
near  Orgelet  in  Franche-comte,  brought  him  two 
old  roe  deers,  one  of  which  was  of  the  common 
colour,  and  the  other,  being  a female,  was  as 
white  as  milk,  and  had  no  black  but  on  the 
hoofs  and  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  *. 

Roe  bucks,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Europe,  are 
found  throughout  all  North  America  ; only 
they  are  larger,  and  their  fize  increafes  in  pro- 
portion as  the  climate  becomes  more  temperate. 
The  roe  bucks  of  Louifiana  are  generally  double 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  France  f . M.  de  Fontenelle 
adds,  that  they  are  eafily  tamed.  In  this  he  is 
fupported  by  the  evidence  of  M.  Kahn,  who 
mentions  a roe  buck  which  went  daily  to  the 

* Extract  of  a letter  from  M.  l’Abbé  de  la  Villette  à M.  de 
Buffon,  dated  Lon-le-Saumier,  June  17,  1773. 

f Extra#  of  a letter  from  M.  de  Fontenelle*  King’s  phyfi- 
cian  at  New  Orleans,  to  M.  de  Buffon. 
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wood  in  queft  of  food,  and  returned  to  his  houfe 
in  the  evening*.  But,  in  South  America,  this 
fpecies  is  fubje£t  to  great  varieties.  M.  de  la 
Borde,  King’s  phyfician  at  Cayenne,  fays,  4 that 
4 they  have  there  four  kinds  of  flags,  called  in- 
4 difcriminately,  both  males  and  females,  by  the 
4 name  of  hinds.  The  firft  kind,  called  wood  or 
4 red  hinds , keep  perpetually  in  the  thickeft  parts 
4 of  the  foreft,  to  avoid  being  tormented  by  the 
4 flies.  This  kind  is  taller  and  thicker  than  that 
4 called  the  favanna  hind , and  yet  it  is  exceed- 
4 ed  in  fize  by  the  barallou  hind , which  is  the 
* fécond  fpecies,  and  of  the  lame  colour  with  the 
4 wood  hind.  When  the  males  are  old,  their 
4 horns  confift  of  one  branch  only,  and  they  at 
4 no  period  exceed  four  or  five  inches  in  height. 
1 Thefe  barallou  hinds  are  rare,  and  combat  the 
4 wood  hinds.  In  thefe  two  fpecies,  at  the  fide 
4 of  each  noftril,  there  are  two  confiderable 
4 glands  which  fecrete  a white,  foetid  humour. 

4 The  third  fpecies  is  called  the  favanna  hind . 
^ Its  coat  is  grayith,  and  its  limbs  and  body  long- 
4 er  than  the  preceding.  M.  de  la  Borde  was 
4 allured  by  the  hunters,  that  the  favanna  hind 
4 had  no  glands  on  the  noftrils,  and  that  it  was 
4 lefs  favage,  and  even  fo  curious  as  to  approach 
4 men. 

4 The  fourth  fpecies  is  the  favanna  hind, 
4 which  is  fmaller  and  more  common  than  the 
4 other  three.  They  are  not  fo  wild,  and  their 


* Voyage  de  Pierre  Kalm>  tom.  ii.  p.  350. 
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4 horns  are  longer  and  more  palmated  or  branch- 
4 ed  than  thofe  of  the  other  three  kinds.  They 
4 are  called  favanna  hinds , becaufe  they  fre- 
4 quent  the  watery  favannas,  and  lands  covered 
4 with  marfhes. 

4 Thefe  animals  feed  upon  the  manioc,  and 
4 often  deftroy  the  plantations.  Their  flefh  is 
4 very  tender  and  well-tafted.  Both  the  old  and 
4 the  young  are  ufed  as  food,  and  they  are  fupe- 
4 rior  to  the  European  flags.  They  tame  fo  eafi- 
4 ly,  that  they  run  about  the  ftreets  of  Cayenne, 
4 and  go  out  of  the  town  and  return,  without 
4 being  afraid  of  any  obje£L  The  females  even 
4 go  into  the  woods  in  queft  of  wild  males,  and 
4 afterwards  return  with  their  fawns. 

4 The  caricou  is  the  fmalleft  ; his  hair  is  of  a 
4 whitifh  gray  colour,  a,nd  his  horns  are  ftraight 
4 and  pointed.  He  belongs  rather  to  the  roe 
4 buck  than  to  the  flag.  He  never  appears  near 
4 inhabited  places  ; but  is  very  common  in  large 
4 woods.  However,  he  is  eafily  tamed  ; and 
4 the  female  brings  forth  only  one  fawn  every 
4 year.’ 

If  the  above  defcriptions  be  compared  with 
what  is  afterwards  remarked  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Md%ame , or  Mexican  deer,  it  will  appear, 
that  all  thefe  pretended  fpecies  of  flags  or  hinds 
are  only  roe  bucks,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
more  numerous  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
Continent, 
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HE  moft  numerous  fpecies  of  animals  are 


by  no  means  the  moft  ufeful.  Nothing 
can  be  more  noxious  than  thofe  multitudes  of 
rats,  mice,  locufts,  caterpillars,  and  other  infedts, 
the  fecundity  of  which,  Nature  feems  rather  to 
permit  ‘than  to  ordain.  But  the  fpecies  of  the 

* The  hare  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; long  ears  ; 
a fhort  tail  ; five  toes  before,  and  four  behind.  The  ears  are 
tipt  with  black  ; the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent  ; the  chin 
and  whilkers  white  ; the  hair  on  the  face,  back,  and  fides, 
white  at  the  _ bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and  tipt  with 
tawny  red.  The  throat  and  bread:  are  red,  the  belly  white, 
and  the  tail  black  above,  and  white  beneath,  The  feet  are 
covered  ' with  hair,  even  at  the  bottom.  A large  hare  weighs 
eight  pounds  and  a half  ; its  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail, 
is  two  feet  ; Pennant's  Syncpf.  of  Quad.  p.  248. 

In  Greek,  ; in  Latin,  Lepus , quafi  Levipes  ; in  Ita- 

lian, Lepre  ; in  Spanilh,  Leibre  ; in  Portuguefe,  Lebre  ; in  Ger- 
man, Hafe  ; in  Swedifn,  Hare ; in  Dutch,  Hafe‘,  in  Polilh,  Sa - 
jonz,  ; in  Rufs,  Zailza  ; in  Arabian,  Ernab , Harncb , Arneph  ; 
in  Turkilh,  ’Taufan  ; in  Periic,  Kargos\  at  Brafil,  Thabiti ; in 
North  America,  Soutanda. 

Lepus,  Rail  Synopf.  Anim.  Quad,  p . 204.  Plinii , lib . viii.  c.  55^ 
Gefner.  Quad.  p.  605. 

Char.  , Gen.  Lepus,  dentes  primcres  II.  fuperiores  dupli- 
cati;  interioribus  minoribus.  Char.  Spec.  Lepus  timidus, 
cauda  abreviata,  auriculis  apice  nigris  ; Lynn.  Syjl.  Nat.  p.  77. 

Lepus  vulgaris  cinereus,  cujus  venatio  animum  exhilarate 
Klein.  Quad.  Hift.  Nat.  p.  51. 

Lepus  caudatus  ex  cireneo  rufus  ; Briffon . Quad,  /.  94. 
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hare  and  the  rabbit  afford  to  man  the  double 
advantage  arifing  from  number  and  utility.  The 
hare  is  univerfally  difFufed  over  all  the  climates 
of  the  earth.  The  rabbits,  though  originally  na- 
tives of  particular  climates,  multiply  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  wherever  they  are  tranfported,  that,  inftead 
of  being  rooted  out,  much  art  is  neceflary  to  di- 
mini fh  their  number,  which  is  fometimes  incom- 
modious. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  amazing  fecundity 
of  each  fpecies,  the  rapid  and  prodigious  multi- 
plication of  particular  animals  which  come  forth 
in  myriads  to  ravage  the  earth,  we  are  aftonifh- 
ed  that  they  opprefs  not  Nature  by  their  num- 
bers, and,  after  defolating  her  productions,  fait 
vidims  to  the  univerfal  wafte  they  have  created. 

We  view  with  terror  the  approach  of  thofe 
thick  clouds,  thofe  winged  armies  of  famifhed 
infeds,  which  feem  to  threaten  the  whole  globe 
with  deftrudion,  and,  lighting  on  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Egypt,  or  of  India,  annihilate,  in  an 
inftant,  the  labours  and  the  hopes  of  nations  ; 
and,  fparing  neither  grain,  nor  fruits,  nor  herbs, 
nor  leaves,  nor  roots,  rob  the  earth  of  its  ver- 
dure, and  convert  the  richeft  countries  into  de- 
ferts.  We  behold,  defending  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  innumerable  multitudes  of 
rats,  which,  like  an  animated  deluge,  overwhelm 
the  plains,  fpread  over  the  fouthern  provinces, 
and,  after  deftroying,  in  their  paflage,  every  thing 
that  lives  or  vegetates,  finifh  their  noxious  courfe,' 
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by  infecting  the  earth  and  the  air  with  the  pu- 
trid emanations  of  their  dead  carcafies.  In  the 
fouthern  regions,  we  behold,  ifluing  fuddenly 
from  the  deferts,  myriads  of  ants,  which,  like  an 
inexhauftible  torrent,  prefs  forward  in  continued 
columns,  drive  men  and  animals  from  their  ha- 
bitations, and  never  retire  till  they  have  produ- 
ced an  univerfal  devaluation  : And,  when  men, 
like  the  animals,  were  half  favage,  and  fubjedt 
to  all  the  laws  and  excelles  of  Nature,  have  not 
fimilar  inundations  of  the  human  fpecies  taken 
place?  Have  not  Normans,  Huns,  Goths,  whole 
nations,  or  rather  colonies  of  fierce  and  brutal 
people,  without  habitation  or  name,  fuddenly 
iffiied  from  their  caverns,  and  with  no  other 
power  but  what  arifes  from  number,  overturned 
cities  and  empires,  and,  after  laying  wafte  the 
earth,  repeopled  it  with  men  equally  new  and 
barbarous  as  themfelves  ? 

Thefe  great  events,  thefe  remarkable  æras  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  race,  are,  however, 
only  flight  vicifiitudes  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
animated  Nature,  which,  in  general,  is  always 
the  fame  : Its  movements  are  performed  on  two 
fteady  pivots,  unlimited  fecundity,  and  thofe  in- 
numerable caufes  of  deftru&ion  which  reduce  the 
•product  of  this  fecundity  to  a determined  mea- 
fure,  and  preferve,  at  all  periods,  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  individuals  in  each  fpecies.  And, 
as  thofe  enormous  multitudes  of  animals,  which 
fometimes  fuddenly  appear,  vanilla  without  aug- 
menting 
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meriting  the  common  (lock,  that  of  the  human 
fpecies,  in  like  manner,  continues  always  the 
fame.  The  variations  of  the  latter  are  only 
flower;  becaufe,  the  life  of  man  being  longer 
than  that  of  fmall  animals,  more  time  is  necefifa- 
ry  to  bring  about  the  alternate  changes  of  aug- 
mentation and  diminution.  But  even  this  time, 
though  it  makes  a deep  impreffion,  becaufe  it  has 
been  accompanied  with  horror  and  defolation,  is 
only  an  inftant  in  the  fucceflion  of  ages  : For,  in 
eftimating  the  whole  human  fpecies  that  ever 
exifted,  the  number  of  men,  like  that  of  all 
other  animals,  ought,  at  all  periods,  to  be  nearly 
the  fame,  fince  it  depends  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  phyfical  caufes  ; and  this  equilibrium,  to  which 
every  thing  has  been  long  reduced,  cannot  be 
infringed  either  by  the  efforts  of  men,  or  by  any 
moral  circumftances,  which  are  only  particular 
effects  of  thofe  phyfical  caufes.  Whatever  care 
man  may  beftow  on  his  own  fpecies,  he  will  ne- 
ver render  it  more  numerous  in  one  place,  but 
at  the  expence  of  an  equal  diminution  in  another. 
When  any  portion  of  the  earth  is  over  flocked 
with  men,  they  difperfe  or  deftroy  each  other, 
and  often  eflablifh  fuch  laws  and  cuftoms  as  give 
too  great  a check  to  this  excefs  of  multiplication. 
In  remarkably  prolific  climates,  as  in  China, 
Egypt,  and  Guiney,  the  inhabitants  banifh,  mu- 
tilate, fell,  or  drown  their  offspring  : Ir.  France^ 
and  other  Catholic  countries,  they  are  condemned 
to  perpetual  celibacy.  Thofe  who  exift,  ufurp 
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eafily  the  rights  of  thofe  who  have  no  exift- 
ence  : Regarding  themfelves  as  neceflary  beings, 
they  annihilate  thofe  which  are  contingent,  and, 
for  their  own  convenience,  fupprefs  future  gene- 
rations. The  fame  reftridtions  are  laid  upon  man, 
without  his  perceiving  it,  as  are  impofed  upon 
the  other  animals  : We  cheriili  or  multiply,  ne- 
gledt  or  deftroy  our  fpecies,  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages or  inconveniences  which  refult  from 
them  : And,  as  all  moral  effedts  depend  upon 
phyfical  caufes,  which,  ever  fince  the  earth  ac- 
quired its  confidence,  are  fixed  and  permanent, 
the  number  of  the  human  fpecies,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  other  animals,  rnuft  likewife  be  conftant 
and  unalterable.  Befides,  this  fixed  ftate,  this  con- 
ftant number,  imply  not  abfolute  quantities.  All 
phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  and  the  effedts  that 
refult  from  them,  are  balanced,  and  comprehend- 
ed within  certain  limits,  which  are  more  or  left 
extended,  but  never  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  deftroy 
the  equilibrium.  As  the  whole  univerfe  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  as  all  the  powers  of  matter 
mutually  act  upon  and  counterbalance  each  other, 
every  effect  is  produced  by  a kind  of  ofcillations, 
to  the  middle  points  of  which  we  refer  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  Nature,  and  the  extremes 
are  thofe  effedts  which  are1  fartheft  removed  from 
that,  courfe.  Hence  we  find,  that,  both  in  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  an  excefiive  multiplication 
is  commonly  followed  by  fterility:  Plenty  and 
icarcity  alternately  fucceed  each  other,  and 
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often  fo  quickly,  that  a tolerable  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  produce  of  one  year  by  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Apple,  plumb,  oak,  beech, 
and  moft  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  produce  abun- 
dantly but  once  every  other  leafon.  When  ca- 
terpillars, flies,  field  mice,  and  other  animals 
multiply  to  excefs  in  one  year,  their  number  is 
greatly  diminifhed  the  following  yean  If  infects* 
during  thefe  fertile  feafons,  multiplied  the  next 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  whole  fruits 
of  the  earth,  all  our  domeftic  animals,  and  even 
man  himfelf,  would  fall  victims  to  their  rapacity. 
But  the  caufes  of  deftru&ion  and  fterility  imme- 
diately fucceed  thofe  which  give  rife  to  a redun- 
dant multiplication.  Neither  is  this  deftrudtion 
occafioned  by  contagion  : It  is  a necefiary  con- 
fequence  of  too  great  a mafs  of  animated  matter 
collefted  in  one  place*  In  every  fpecies,  there 
are  particular  caufes  of  death,  as  fhall  afterwards 
be  fhown,  which  are  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
excefs  of  preceding  generations. 

I muft  again  remark,  that  this  reafoning  is  not 
to  be  underftood  in  an  abfolute  or  even  in  a ftrid: 
fenfe,  efpecially  with  regard  to  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  not  left  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Nature. 
Man,  and  the  other  animals  he  has  taken  under 
his  protection  and  care,  are  more  abundant  than 
they  would  be  without  that  attention  he  beftows 
on  them.  But,  as  this  care  has  alfo  its  limits, 
the  augmentation  which  refults  from  it  has  long 
,been  confined  by  immutable  boundaries.  And 
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though,  in  civilized  countries,  the  human  fpecies, 
as  well  as  domeftic  animals,  are  more*  numerous 
than  in  other  climates,  they  never  multiply  to 
excefs  ; becaufe,  whenever  they  become  incom- 
modious, their  number  is  diminiihed  by  the  fame 
power  that  produced  them. 

In  diftrifts  appropriated  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
chafe,  four  or  live  hundred  hares  are  fometimes 
killed  in  the  courfe  of  a (ingle  day’s  (port.  The 
multiplication  of  thefe  animals  is  very  rapid. 
From  the  firft  year  of  their  exigence,  they  are 
always  in  a condition  for  propagating.  The  fe- 
males go  with  young  only  thirty  or  thirty- one 
days.  They  bring  forth  three  or  four  at  a litter, 
and,  immediately  afterwards,  they  receive  the 
male.  They  like  wife  admit  him  during  the  time 
of  geftation,  and,  from  a peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  their  organs,  they  have  frequent  fuper- 
fœtations  : For  the  uterus  is  only  a continua- 
tion of  the  vagina,  and  has  neither  neck  nor 
orifice,  as  in  other  animals  ; but,  in  each  horn, 
there  is  an  orifice  opening  into  the  vagina,  which 
dilates  during  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  Thus 
the  horns  are  two  diftinft  uteri,  which  can 
aft  independent  of  each  other;  fo  that  the 
females  of  this  fpecies  are  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing and  bringing  forth,  at  different  times, 
by  each  uterus  ; and,  confequently,  fuperfoe- 
tations  mull  be  as  frequent  among  thefe  animals 
as  they  are  rare  in  thole  which  have  not  a double 
organ. 
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It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  female 
hares  may  be  in  feafcn  and  impregnated  at  all 
times.  Another  Angularity  in  their  ftru&ure 
proves  them  to  be  equally  lafcivious  as  they  are 
fertile.  The  glans  of  the  clitoris  is  prominent, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  male  penis  ; 
and,  as  the  vulva  is  hardly  vifible,  and  the  male, 
when  young,  has  neither  fcrotum  nor  tefticles  on 
the  outfide  of  the  body,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  the  females  from  the  males.  This 
peculiarity  of  ftruflmre  has  rifen  to  the  fol- 
lowing notions  : That  hermophradite  hares  are 
very  common  ; that  the  males  fometimes  bring 
forth  young  ; and  that  fome  are  alternately  males 
and  females,  and  perform  the  functions  of  either 
fex,  becaufe  the  females,  being  more  ardent 
than  the  males,  often  mount  upon  them,  and  be- 
caufe the  external  refemblance  is  fo  great,  that, 
unlefs  narrowly  examined,  the  one  may  eafily 
be  miftakeiî  for  the  other. 

The  young,  when  brought  forth,  have  their 
eyes  open.  The  mother  fuc'kles  them  about 
twenty  days;  after  which  they  feparate,  and  pro- 
cure their  own  food.  They  never  remove  far 
from  each  other,  nor  from  the  place  where  they 
are  littered.  They  live,  however,  in  folitude, 
each  making  a form  or  feat  at  the  diftance  of 
fixty  or  eighty  paces.  Thus,  when  we  meet  with 
one  young  hare,  we  are  almoft  certain  of  find- 
ing two  or  three  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  feed  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  ; 

they 
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they  eat  herbs,  roots,  leaves,  fruit,  grain,  and 
prefer  thofe  plants  which  have  milky  juices. 
During  winter,  they  gnaw  the  bark  indifcrimi- 
nately  from  all  trees,  except  that  of  the  alder 
and  lime,  which  they  never  touch.  When 
reared  in  houfes,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and 
pot-herbs  : But  the  flefh  of  thofe  fed  hares  has 
always  a bad  tafte. 

During  the  day,  they  deep  or  repofe  in  their 
forms,  and  are  a&ive  only  in  the  night,  when 
they  move  about,  feed,  and  copulate.  When 
the  moon  fhines,  they  are  feen  playing  toge- 
ther, leaping  and  chafing  each  other.  The  fmall- 
eft  motion,  or  the  noife  of  a falling  leaf,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  terrify  and  make  them  fly  different 
ways. 

Some  authors  maintain,  that  hares  chew  the 
cud.  But  I cannot  aflent  to  this  opinion  ; be- 
caufe  they  have  one  ftomach  only,  and  its  con- 
formation, as  well  as  that  of  the  other  inteftines, 
are  totally  different  from  thofe  of  ruminating 
animals.  The  cæcum  of  the  latter  is  fmall,  but 
that  of  the  hare  is  very  large;  and,  when  to  the 
capacity  of  the  ftomach  this  large  cæcum  is 
added,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  hare,  by 
taking  a great  quantity  of  aliment,  may  live  up-* 
on  herbs  alone,  like  the  horfe  and  afs,  which 
have  alfo  a large  cæcum,  and  but  one  ftomach, 
and,  confequently,  are  incapable  of  ruminating. 

Hares  deep  much,  but  always  with  open  eyes. 
They  have  neither  eye-lids  nor  cilia,  and  their 
vol.  iv.  k eyes 
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eyes  feem  to  be  bad.  Rut,  as  a remuneration 
they  have  an  acute  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  enor- 
mous ears  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  bo- 
dies. Thefe  long  ears  they  move  with  great  fa- 
cility, and  employ  them  as  a rudder  to  direfl: 
their  courfe,  which  is  fo  rapid,  that  they  outftrip 
all  other  animals.  As  their  fore  legs  are  much 
fhorter  than  the  hind  legs,  they  run  more  eafily 
up  than  down  hill;  hence,  when  purfued,  they 
always  take  to  the  higheft  grounds.  Their  run- 
ning is  a kind  of  gallop,  a fucceffion  of  quick 
leaps.  Their  motion  is  not  accompanied  with 
noife  ; becaufe  their  feet  are  covered,  both  above 
and  below,  with  hair.  They  are  perhaps  the 
only  animals  which  have  hair  in  the  infide  of 
the  mouth. 

The  duration  of  their  life,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  is  proportioned  to  the  time  of  their 
growth,  which  is  completed  in  one  year,  and 
they  live  about  feven.  The  males  are  faid  to 
live  longer  than  the  females.  They  pafs  their 
days  in  folitude  and  filence  ; and  their  voice  is 
never  heard  but  when  feized  or  wounded:  It  is 
a loud,  fharp  cry,  having  fome  refemblance  to 
the  human  voice.  They  are  not  fo  favage  as 
their  manners  and  habits  would  indicate  : They 
are  gentle,  and  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education. 
Though  eafily  tamed,  and  even  rendered  carel- 
fing,  they  never  acquire  that  attachment  which 
is  neceflary  to  make  them  domeftic  ; for,  when 
taken  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  they 
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take  the  firft  opportunity  of  regaining  their  li- 
berty, and  of  flying  to  the  fields.  As  they  have 
a fine  ear,  fit  fpontaneoufly  on  their  hind  legs* 
and  ufe  the  fore  legs  as  a kind  of  hands,  they 
have  been  trained  to  beat  a drum,  to  perforin 
geftures  in  cadence,  &c. 

In  general,  the  hare  wants  neither  inftinâ: 
fufficient  for  his  own  prefervation,  nor  fagacity 
for  efcaping  his  enemies.  He  forms  a feat  or 
neft:  In  winter  he  choofes  fituations  expofed 
to  the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the  north* 
With  a view  to  deceive,  he  conceals  himfelf  be^ 
tween  clods  or  hillocks  of  the  fame  colour  with 
that  of  his  own  hair.  4 I havefeen,’  fays  Fouii- 
loux,  4 a hare  fo  fagacious,  that,  after  hearing 
4 the  hunter’s  horn,  he  ftarted  from  his  form, 

4 and,  though  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a 
4 league,  went  to  fwim  in  a pool,  and  lay 
4 down  on  the  rufhes  in  the  middle  of  it, 

4 without  being  chafed  by  the  dogs.  I have 
4 feen  a hare,  after  running  two  hours  before 
4 the  dogs,  pufh  another  from  his  feat,  and  take 
4 pofleflion  of  it.  I have  feen  others  fwim  over 
4 two  or  three  ponds,  the  narrowefl:  of  which  was 
4 eighty  paces  broad.  I have  feen  others,  after  a 
4 two  hours  chafe,  run  into  a fheep-fold,  and  lie 
4 down  among  the  fheep.  I have  feen  others, 

4 when  hard  pufhed,  run  in  among  a flock  of 
4 fheep,  and  would  not  leave  them.  I have  feen 
4 others,  after  hearing  the  noife  of  the  hounds, 

4 conceal  themfelves  in  the  earth.  I have  feen 

4 others 
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4 others  run  up  one  fide  of  a hedge  and  return  by 
4 the  other,  when  there  was  nothing  elfe  between 
4 them  and  the  dogs.  I have  leen  others,  after 
4 running  half  an  hour,  mount  an  old  wall,  fix 
4 feet  high,  and  clap  down  in  a hole  covered  with 
4 ivy.  Laftly,  I have  feen  others  fwim  over  a 
é river  of  about  eighty  paces  broad,  more  than 
* twice  in  a length  of  two  hundred  paces.’ 

But  thefe  fads  unqueftionably  exhibit  the 
greateft  efforts  of  their  itiftind  ; for  their  ordi- 
nary refources  are  not  fo  fine  nor  fo  complicated  : 
When  purfued,  they  firft  run  with  rapidity,  and 
then  double  or  return  upon  their  former  fteps. 
They  always  run  in  the  diredion  that  the  wind 
blows.  The  females  run  not  fo  far  from  their 
place  of  ftarting  as  the  males  ; but  they  double 
oftener.  In  general,  hares  hunted  in  the  place 
that  gave  them  birth,  never  remove  to  a great 
diftance  from  it,  but  return  to  their  form  ; and, 
if  chafed  two  days  fuccefiively,  they  perform,  in 
the  fécond  day,  the  fame  doublings  they  had  ob- 
ferved  the  day  before.  When  a hare  runs 
flraight  out,  and  to  a great  diftance  from  the 
place  he  ftarted,  it  is  a proof  that  he  is  a ftran- 
ger.  It  often  happens,  that  male  hares,  efpeci- 
allv  during  the  mo  ft  remarkable  period  of  rutting, 
which  is  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  when  they  have  few'  females  near 
them,  perform  journeys  of  feveral  leagues  in 
queft  of  mates;  but,  as  foon  as  they  are  ftarted 
by  the  dogs,  they  fly  back  to  the  place  of  their 
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nativity,  and  never  more  return.  The  females 
wander  not  in  this  manner.  Though  longer 
than  the  males,  they  are  weaker  and  lefs  agile  ; 
But  they  are  more  timid  ; for  they  never  allow 
the  dogs  to  come  fo  near  their  feats  as  the  males, 
and  their  doublings  are  more  frequent.  They 
are  alfo  more  delicate,  and  more  fufceptible  of 
impreffions  from  the  weather.  They  avoid  wa- 
ter and  dews.  But  there  are  males  called  megf- 
Icd  hares , which  love  marfhy  and  watery  grounds. 
The  flefh  of  thefe  hares  is  bad  tailed  ; and,  in 
general,  the  flefh  of  all  hares  which  inhabit  val- 
leys is  whitilh  and  infipid  ; but  thofe  of  elevated 
or  hilly  countries,  where  the  wild  thyme  and 
other  favory  herbs  abound,  are  extremely  good. 
It  has  even  been  remarked,  that  thofe  which  live 
in  the  low  woody  grounds  of  the  fame  country, 
are  not  near  fo  good  as  thofe  that  inhabit  the 
ridges  of  hills,  or  the  cultivated  fields,  and  vine- 
yards; and  that  the  flefh  of  the  female  is  always 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  nature  of  the  foil  has  a conliderable  influ- 
ence on  the  hare,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  ani- 
mals. The  mountain  hares  are  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  plains,  and  likewife  of  a different  colour. 
The  former  are  browner,  and  have  more  white 
under  the  neck  than  the  latter,  which  are  almoffc 
red.  In  high  mountains,  and  in  northern  re- 
gions, they  become  white  during  winter,  and 
refume  their  ufual  colour  in  the  fummer.  Only 
$ few,  and  perhaps  thefe  are  very  old,  continue 
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white  ; for  they  all  turn  more  or  lefs  white  with 
age.  The  hares  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary, 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  France  and  other  nor- 
thern nations.  According  to  Ariftotle,  they  are 
fmaller  in  Egypt  than  in  Greece. 

Tiares  are  equally  diffufed  over  all  climates. 
They  abound  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Ruf- 
fia,  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Barbary,  Egypt, 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  particularly 
Delos  * * * §,  which  was  called  Lagaia  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  becaufe  of  the  number  of  hares  which 
were  found  there.  Laftly,  hares  are  numerous 
in  Lapland  f,  where  they  are  white  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  refume  their  proper  co- 
lour during  the  two  warm  months  of  fummer 
only.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every  climate  is 
nearly  equal  to  thefe  animals.  It  has,  however, 
been  remarked,  that  they  are  lefs  frequent  in 
the  Eaft  than  in  Europe,  and  that  they  are  very 
rare  in  South  America,  though  they  again  make 
their  appearance  in  Virginia,  Canada  J,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  HudfonVbay  §,  and  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan.  But  thefe  North  American 
hares  are  perhaps  a different  fpecies  from  ours  \ 
for  travellers  inform  us,  that  they  are  not  only 
much  larger,  but  that  their  flefh  is  white,  and  of 

* Defciipt  des  Hies  de  l’Archipel,  de  Dapper,  p.  3 75. 

■f  Les  Oeuvres  de  Regnard,  tom.  i.  p.  i8o.  Il  Genio  Va~ 
gante,  tom.  ii.  p.  46.  Voyage  de  la  Martiniere,  p.  74. 

X La  Relation  de  la  Gafpefie,  par  le  P.  le  Clercq,  p.  488,  &c. 

§ Le  Voyage  de  Robert  Lade,  tom.  ii.  p.  317. 
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a different  tafte  from  that  of  the  common  kind 
They  add,  that  the  hair  of  the  North  American 
hares  never  falls  off,  and  that  their  fkins  are  ex- 
cellent furs.  In  exceflively  hot  countries,  as  Se- 
negal, Gambia,  Guiney  f,  and  particularly  in 
the  cantons  of  Fida,  Apam,  .Agra,  and  fome 
other  regions  fituated  under  the  Torrid  Zone, 
both  iti  Africa  and  America,  as  in  New  Holland, 
and  the  ifthmus  of  Panama, ^there  are  animals 
which  have  been  called  hares  by  travellers,  but 
are  rather  a fpecies  of  rabbit  J ; for  the  rabbit 
is  a native  of  warm  climates,  and  is  never  found 
very  far  to  the  north  ; but  hares  are  larger 
and  flronger  in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  the 
country  they  inhabit. 

This  animal,  though  fo  much  in  requeft  for 
the  tables  of  Europeans,  is  not  relifhed  by  the 
Oriental  nations.  The  flefh  of  the  hare,  it  is 
true,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hog,  was  interdicted 
by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Rill  more  anciently 
by  the  Jewifh  law.  But  it  was  much  eReemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  : Inter  quadrupèdes , 
gloria  prima  Lepus  §.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  al- 
lowed, that  not  only  the  fiefh,  but  the  blood  of 
this  animal,  is  excellent.  The  fat  contributes 
nothing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  flefh  ; for  the 
hare,  in  his*  natural  Rate  of  perfect  liberty,  is 

* La  Suite  des  Voyages  de  Dampier,  tom.  v.  p.  167. 

f L’Hill.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbe  Prevot,  tom.  iii. 
p.  235.  296.  X Dampier,  vol.iv.  p.  1 1 1 . Wafer,  tom.  iv. 

P«  224.  § Martial. 
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never  fat  ; but  when  fed  in  the  houfe,  he  often 
dies  merely  by  the  load  of  fat  he  acquires. 

The  hunting  of  the  hare  is  the  amufement, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  foie  occupation  of  the 
idle  : As  it  requires  little  apparatus  or  expence, 
and  is  even  ufeful,  it  is  a diverfion  univerfally 
agreeable.  In  the  mornings  and  evenings,  the 
hunter  watches,  at  the  edges  of  the  wTood,  the 
going  out  or  returning  of  the  hares.  During 
the  day,  he  fearches  for  them  in  their  forms. 
When  the  air  is  clear  and  the  fun  brilliant,  an 
expert  hunter  will  difcover,  at  a confiderable  dis- 
tance, a hare  that  has  been  chafed,  by  the  fumes 
which  arife  from  its  body.  Conducted  by  this 
mark,  I have  feen  men  whofe  eyes  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  this  kind  of  obfervation,  part  from 
their  company,  and  go  to  the  diftance  of  half  a. 
league  to  kill  a hare  in  its  feat.  Hares  allow  a 
very  near  approach,  if  they  are  not  advanced 
upon  diredlÿ,  but  by  a winding  and  feemingly  in- 
attentive motion.  They  are  more  afraid  of  dogs 
than  of  men,  and  ftart  fooner  wTen  they  hear 
or  perceive  a dog.  Though  the  hares  run  fath- 
er than  the  dogs,  yet,  as  they  never  fly  ftraight 
out,  but  double  about  the  place  where  they  w^ere 
ftarted,  the  greyhounds,  who  hunt  more  by  the 
eye  than  the  fcent,  generally  overtake  and  kill 
them.  In  fummer,  they  frequent  the  fields,  the 
vineyards  in  autumn,  and  the  wroods  or  coppices 
in  winter;  and,  in  all  feafons,  they  may  be  rai- 
led and  chafed  by  hounds.  They  may  alfo  be. 
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taken  by  birds  of'  prey.  A perpetual  war  is  car- 
ried on  againft  them  by  owls,  buzzards,  eagles, 
foxes,  wolves,  and  men.  So  numerous  are  their 
enemies,  that  they  efcape  by  chance  only,  and 
are  rarely  allowed  to  enjoy  the  frnall  portion  of 
time  allotted  them  by  Nature. 

SUPPLE  MEN  T. 

IT  is  univerfally  known,  that  hares  make  forms, 
and  burrow  not  in  the  ground  like  rabbits.  But 
I have  been  informed  by  an  able  naturalift,  M. 
Hettlipger,  fuperintendant  of  the  Pyrenneaq. 
mines,  that,  in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour-? 
hood  of  Baigory,  the  hares  often  make  holes  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  which  is  not  confidered  as 
remarkable 

It  is  likewife  well  known,  that  hares  do  not 
willingly  inhabit  places  which  are  frequented  by 
rabbits  ; but  it  alfo  appears,  that  rabbits  do  not 
multiply  in  countries  where  hares  are  numerous  : 

6 In  Norway,’  fays  Pontoppidan,  4 rabbits  are 
* found  only  in  a few  places  ; but  hares  are 
4 very  frequent.  Their  hair,  which  is  brown 
4 and  gray  during  fummer,  becomes  white  in 
4 winter.  Like  cats , they  take  and  eat  mice , and 
4 are  of  a fmaller  fize  than  thofe  of  Denmark  j\* 

* Letter  from  M.  Hettlinger  to  M.  de  BufFon,  dated  at 
Baigory,  July  1 6,  1774.  t Bontoppidan’s  Nat,  Hill,  of 

Norway. 
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That  hares  eat  mice,  is  extremely  improbable  : 
But  it  is  not  the  only  marvellous  or  falfe  fa£t 
related  by  the  good  Bifhop  of  Bergen. 

4 The  hares  of  the  ifle  of  France,’  remarks 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Querhoënt,  4 are  not  larger 
4 than  French  rabbits.  Their  flefh  is  white,  and 
4 they  burrow  not  in  the  ground.  They  are  very 
4 numerous  ; their  hair  is  fmoother  than  that  of 
4 our  hares  ; and  they  have  a large  black  fpot 
* on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck.’ 

M.  Adanfon  likewife  aflerts,  that  the  hares  of 
Senegal  are  not  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
France  ; that  they  are  fomewhat  lefs  ; that  their 
colour  is  a mixture  between  that  of  the  hare  and 
the  rabbit  ; and  that  their  flefh  is  exquifitely 
delicate 

* Voyage  au  Senegal,  par  M.  Adanfon,  p.  25, 
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A S the  hare  and  rabbit,  though  very  funilar 
both  in  external  form  and  internal  ftruc- 
ture,  never  intermix,  they  conftitute  two  diftind 
fpecies.  However,  as  it  has  been  maintained  by 
hunters  f,  that  the  male  hares,  in  the  rutting  fea- 
fon,  purfue  and  cover  female  rabbits,  I endea- 
voured to  difcover  what  would  refult  from  this 
union.  For  this  purpofe,  I reared  together  male 
rabbits  and  female  hares,  and  female  rabbits  and 
male  hares.  But  nothing  was  produced  from 
thefe  trials.  J only  learned  from  them,  that 

* The  ears  of  the  common  rabbit  are  almod  naked.  The 
colour  of  the  fur,  in  a wild  date,  is  brown  ; that  of  the  tail  is 
black  above  and  white  beneath.  In  a domeftic  date,  the  colour 
varies  from  black  to  pied  and  perfectly  white  ; the  eyes  of  the 
lad  are  of  a fine  red  ; Pennant* s Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  251. 

In  Greek,  Aaowowc  ; in  Latin,  Cuniculus;  in  Italian,  Coniglio  ; 
in  Spanish,  Conejo  ; in  Portuguefe,  Coélho  ; in  German,  Cam- 
nichen  ; in  Swedifh,  Kanin  ; in  old  French,  Connin,  Connil. 

Lepus  vel  Lepufculus  Hifpanicus  ; Gefner.  Icon.  Anim.  Quad. 
p.  105. 

Cuniculus,  Rail  Synopf  Quad.  p.  205.  Plinit , lib.  viii.  c.  '55. 

Char.  gen.  Dentes  primores  II.  fuperiores  duplicati  ; in- 
terioribus  minoribus. — Char.  spec.  Lepus  cuniculus,  cauda  ab- 
^reviata,  auriculis  nudatis  ; Linn.  Syfl.  Nat.  p.  291. 

Lepufculus,  cuniculus  terram  fodiens  ; Klein.  Quad.  Hijl.  Nat . 
p.  52. 

Lepus  caudatus  pilis  tenuiffimis  et  longiflimis  toto  corpore 
VC  dit  us;  Brijfon.  Quad . p.  1 41. 

f La  Yenerie  de  du  Fouilloux,  p.  100. 
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thefe  animals,  though  very  fimilar  in  form,  are 
fo  different  in  their  natures,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
producing  mules.  I put  a young  hare  and  a 
young  female  rabbit  in  the  fame  apartment  ; but 
they  lived  not  together  three  months.  As  foon 
as  they  acquired  a little  ftrength,  they  became 
mortal  enemies,  and  their  continual  wars  ter- 
minated  in  the  death  of  the  hare.  Of  two  male 
hares  farther  advanced  in  life,  which  I confined 
feparately  with  a female  rabbit,  one  differed  the 
fame  fate;  and  the  other,  which  was  very  ftrong, 
and  very  ardent,  perpetualiy  tormented  the  rab- 
bit with  attempts  to  cover  her,  and  at  laft  killed 
her  by  wounds,  or  by  too  violent  careffes.  I 
made  fimilar  trials  with  three  or  four  male  rab- 
bits, and  an  equal  number  of  female  hares  ; but 
the  latter  died  in  a ftill  fhorter  time.  Though 
nothing  was  produced,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  fometimes  actually  coupled.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  lead,  that,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance 
of  the  female,  the  male  was  gratified  : And  it 
was  more  reafonable  to  expe£t  fruit  from  thefe 
mixtures  than  from  that  of  the  rabbit  and  hen, 
which,  according  to  a certain  author,  would  pro- 
duce chickens  covered  with  hair , or  rabbits  co- 
vered with  feathers  *.  This  ridiculous  conclu  - 
fion  was  drawn  from  a vicious  male  rabbit,  which, 
having  no  female,  ufed  a hen  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  he  would  any  other  moveable.  It  was 

* See  l’Art  d’Elever  des  Poulets. 
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extremely  improbable*  that  two  fpecies,  fo 
remote  from  each  other,  fhouid  be  fertile,  while 
nothing  refaits  from  the  union  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit,  whole  fpecies  are  fo  very  analogous. 

The  fecundity  of  ,the  rabbit  is  ftill  greater  than 
that  of  the  hare.  Without  believing,  with  Wot- 
ton,  that,  from  a fingle  pair  put  upon  an  ifland, 
fix  millions  were  found  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
it  is  certain  that  thefe  animals  multiply  fo  pro-* 
digioully  in  a country  which  is  commodious  for 
them,  that  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  afford  them  fubfiftence.  They  devour 
herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruits,  and  even  young  trees 
and  fhrubs  ; and  if  not  furnilhed  with  dogs 
and  ferrets,  the  inhabitants  would  be  obliged  to 
defert  thefe  countries.  The  rabbit  not  only  pro- 
duces more  frequently,  and  in  greater  number 
than  the  hare,  but  has  likewife  more  refources 
for  efcaping  his  enemies.  He  eafily  abllrads  him- 
felf  from  the  obfervation  of  man.  The  holes  which 
he  digs  in  the  earth,  where  he  retires  during  the 
day,  and  impregnates  his  mate,  protect  him  from 
the  ravages  of  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Here  the  whole  family  live  in  perfed  fecurity.  The 
females  nourifh  their  young  about  two  months, 
and  never  allow  them  to  go  out  of  their  retreat 
till  they  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means,  they  avoid  all  the  dangers  of  youth  ; while 
more  hares,  on  the  contrary,  are  dellroyed  du- 
ring this  period  than  in  all  the  after-part  of  their 
lives. 
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This  management  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove 
that  the  rabbit  is  fuperior  in  fagacity  to  the 
hare.  The  ftru&ure  of  both  is  the  fame,  and 
might  enable  them  equally  to  dig  retreats  in  the 
earth.  Both  are  equally  timid  ; but  the  talents 
of  the  one  being  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  other, 
he  contents  himfelf  with  forming  a feat  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  where  he  remains  perpe- 
tually expofed  ; while  the  rabbit,  endowed  with 
a fuperior  inftinâ:,  digs  for  himfelf  an  afylum  in 
the  earth.  This  labour  is  unqueftionably  the 
effedt  of  fentiment  ; for  domeftic  rabbits  never 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  digging.  They 
difpenfe  with  digging  retreats,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  domeftic  birds  difpenfe  with  building 
nefts,  becaufe  they  are  equally  fheltered  from 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which  wild 
birds  and  wild  rabbits  are  continually  liable.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  that,  when  a warren  is 
attempted  to  be  replenifhed  with  domeftic  rab- 
bits, both  they  and  their  offspring  remain,  like 
the  hares,  upon  the  furface  ; and  that  they  never 
begin  to  dig  holes  for  their  prote&ion,  till  after 
they  have  endured  many  hardfhips,  and  pafled 
through  feveral  generations. 

The  colours  of  the  domeftic  rabbit  vary  like 
thofe  of  all  other  domeftic  animals  ; for  we  have 
white,  black,  brown,  and  fpotted  rabbits.  The 
black  rabbits  are  rarer  than  the  white,  brown,  or 
variegated  kinds.  All  wild  rabbits  are  brown  ; 
and  even  among  the  domeftic  ones,  it  is  ftill  the 
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predominant  colour  ; for  in  every  litter,  though 
both  male  and  female  be  white,  or  both  black, 
or  the  one  white  and  the  other  black,  fome  of 
the  young  are  always  brown.  It  is  feldom  that 
above  two  or  three  referable  the  parents.  But 
the  brown  rabbits,  though  in  a domeftic  Hate, 
generally  produce  young  of  their  own  colour 
only  ; and  it  is  very  rare,  and  as  by  accident, 
that  they  bring  forth  white,  black,  or  mixed 
kinds. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  fix  months,  thefe  animals 
are  capable  of  procreating.  They  are  faid  to  be 
confiant  in  their  amours  ; and  after  attaching 
themfelves  to  a particular  female,  generally  ne- 
ver quit  her.  The  female  is  almoft  perpetually 
in  a condition  for  receiving  the  male.  She  goes 
with  young  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  and  pro- 
duces from  four  to  eight  at  a litter.  Like  the 
female  hare,  fhe  has  a double  uterus,  and  confe- 
quently  may  bring  forth  at  two  different  times. 
Superfœtations,  however,  feem  to  be  lefs  fre- 
quent in  this  fpecies  than  in  that  of  the  hare. 
This  circumftance  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to 
the  conftancy  of  the  females,  and  to  their  indulging 
in  fewer  adventures  and  unfeafonable  embraces. 

Some  days  before  bringing  forth,  they  dig  a 
new  hole,  not  in  a ftraight  line,  but  angular  ; at 
the  bottom  of  which  they  make  an  excavation  ; 
and  they  pull  great  quantities  of  hair  off  their 
bellies,  and  make  a bed  of  it  for  the  reception  of 
their  young.  During  the  two  firft  days,  they 
5 never 
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never  leave  their  offspring  : They  never  go  out 
but  when  preffed  with  hunger,  and  return  as  foon 
as  they  have  fiHed  their  ftomach,  which  they  do 
with  furprifing  quicknefs.  In  this  manner  they 
tend  and  fuckle  their  young  for  more  than  fix 
weeks,  during  which  the  father  has  no  know- 
ledge of  them.  He  never  enters  the  hole  dug 
by  the  mother  ; and  the  female,  when  fhe  leaves 
her  young,  frequently  (huts  up  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  with  earth  diluted  in  her  own  urine.  But, 
when  they  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  and  to  eat  groundfel,  or  other  herbs,  pre- 
ferred to  them  by  the  mother,  the  father  feems 
to  know  them  : He  takes  them  between  his 

paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  licks  their  eyes. 
Each  of  them,  one  after  another,  equally  par- 
takes of  his  care  and  attention.  He  receives, 
at  the  fame  time,  many  careffes  from  the  mo- 
ther ; and,  in  a few  days  afterward,  fhe  is  ge- 
nerally impregnated. 

I received  the  following  remarks  from  M.  le 
Chapt  du  Moutier,  who  has  amufed  himfelf  for 
feverai  years  in  rearing  rabbits  : 4 I began,’  fays 
he,  4 with  only  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
4 male  was  perfectly  white,  and  the  female 
4 brown.  In  their  pofterity,  which  wras  very  nu- 
4 merous,  the  brown  greatly  predominated  ; there 
4 was  a confiderable  number  of  them  white  and 
4 mixed,  and  fome  black.  When  the  female  is 
4 in  feafon,  the  male  feldom  quits  her.  His  con- 
4 ftitution  is  fo  vigorous  and  ardent,  that  I have 
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4 feen  him  embrace  the  female  five  or  fix  times 
« in  lefs  than  an  hour.  In  the  time  of  coition, 
c the  female  lies  flat  on  her  belly,  with  her  four 
4 paws  ftretched  out  ; and  fhe  utters  fmall  cries, 
4 which  rather  indicate  pleafure  than  pain.  Their 
4 manner  of  coupling  refembles  that  of  the  cats, 
* with  this  difference,  that  the  male  bites  the 
4 neck  of  the  female  with  lefs  violence.  Thefe 
4 animals  pay  much  refped  to  their  fathers, 
4 which  I difcovered  by  the  great  deference  my 
4 rabbits  entertained  for  their  original  father,  who 
4 was  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  his  whitenefs,  being 
4 the  only  male  of  this  colour  which  I preferved. 
4 The  family  foon  increafed  i But  thofe  who  had 
4 likewife  become  fathers,  were  always  fubordi- 
4 nate  to  their  firft  fire.  Whenever  they  fought, 
4 either  for  females  or  food,  the  grandfather  ran 
4 Up  to  them  with  full  fpeed  ; and*  as  foon  as  they 
4 perceived  him,  order  was  re-eftablifhed.  If 
4 he  lurprifed  them  in  the  a<ft,  he  firft  feparated 
4 the  combatants,  and  then  gave  them  an  exem- 
4 plary  punifhmenti.  I had  ftill  a farther  proof 
4 of  his  dominion  over  his  pofterity.  Having 
4 accuftomed  them  to  retire  into  their  apartment 
4 upon  the  blowing  of  a whiftle,  when  I gave 
4 the  fignal,  however  diftant  they  might  be,  the 
4 grandfather  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and, 
4 though  he  arrived  firft,  he  allowed  them  all  to 
4 pafs  before,  and  entered  laft  himfelf.  I fed 
4 them  with  bran,  hay,  and  a good  deal  of  juni- 
« VOL.  IV.  L 4 per  ; 
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4 per  ; of  this  laft  they  eat  the  berries,  the  leaves, 

4 the  bark,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  wood. 

4 This  food  gave  a fine  flavour  to  their  flefh, 

4 and  made  it  equally  good  as  that  of  the  wild 
4 rabbit.’ 

Thefe  animals  live  eight  or  nine  years.  As 
they  pafs  the  greatefl  part  of  their  lives  in  holes, 
where  they  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity,  they  grow 
much  fatter  than  hares.  Their  flefh  differs  like- 
wife  both  in  colour  and  tafte.  The  flefh  of  the 
young  rabbit  is  very  delicate  ; but  that  of  the 
old  is  dry  and  hard.  As  I formerly  remarked, 
they  are  originally  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  * * * § ; Greece  and 
Spain  f feeni  to  be  the  only  places  in  Europe 
where  they  anciently  exifled.  From  thence  they 
were  tranfported  into  more  temperate  regions, 
as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Britain,  where  they 
are  now  naturalized.  But,  in  very  cold  coun- 
tries, as  Sweden  f , and  other  parts  of  the  north, 
they  cannot  be  reared  in  houfes,  and  they  perifh 
when  abandoned  to  the  fields.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  fond  of  exceffive  heat  ; for  wè 
find  them  in  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  as  along  the  Perfic  Gulf  §,  the  bay  of 

* Arilt.  Hilt.  Animal,  lib.  i.  cap.  I. 

f Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  viii. 

J Linnæi  Faun.  Suec.  p.  viii. 

§ L’Hilt.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prevot,  tom.  n„ 
P-  354* 
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Saldana*,  in  Lybia,  Senegal,  and  Guiney  f . 
They  are  likewife  found  in  our  American 
iflands  where  they  have  been  brought  from 
Europe,  and  have  fucceeded  extremely  well. 

* L’Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prévôt,  tom.  ii. 
p.  449. 

f Leon.  Afric.  de  Afric.  defcript.  part  ii.  p.  257.  Le  Voy- 
age de  Guill.  Bofman,  p.  252. 

X L’Hift.  Gen.  des  Antilles,  par  le  P.  du  Tertre,  tom.  ii. 
p.  297. 
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T T ITHERTO  we  have  treated  of  ufefu! 
A A animals  only.  The  noxious  fpecies  are 
few  in  number  ; and  though,  upon  the  whole, 
what  is  hurtful  feems  to  abound  more  than  what 
is  ferviceable,  yet  every  thing  is  well  ordered  ; 
for  in  the  phyfical  world,  evil  is  fubfervient  to 
good,  and  there  is  nothing  really  noxious  in  Na- 
ture. If  the  deftrudion  of  animals  be  hurtful, 
is  not  man,  confidered  as  forming  a part  of  the 
general  fyftein  of  animation,  the  molt  noxious 
and  pernicious  of  all  beings?  He  alone  facri- 
fices  and  annihilates  more  individuals  than 
the  whole  carnivorous  tribes.  The  latter  are 
hurtful  only,  becaufe  they  are  rivals  to  man,  be- 
caufe  they  have  the  fame  appetites,  the  fame 
tafte  for  animal  food,  and  becaufe,  in  obedience 
to  this  unavoidable  and  neceflary  defire,  they 
fometimes  difpute  with  him  that  prey  which  he 
would  engrofs  for  the  gratification  of  his  inordi- 
nate appetite  ; for  man  always  facrifices  more  to 
his  intemperance  than  to  his  real  wants.  Born 
to  deftroy  the  fubordinate  races  of  animals,  he 
would  exhauft  all  Nature,  if,  by  a fecundity  fu- 
perior  to  his  depredations,  file  did  not  repair  the 

perpetual 
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perpetual  havock  he  makes.  Rut  death  is  only 
the  minifter  of  life,  and  deftrudion  is  the  parent 
of  reproduction.  However  great,  therefore,  the 
wafte  made  by  man  and  the  carnivorous  animals, 
the  fund  or  total  quantity  of  life  is  never  dimi- 
nifhed  ; for,  in  proportion  to  their  premature 
deftrudion,  frefh  births  are  produced. 

Large  animals  conftitute  but  a fmall  part  of 
life  : The  earth  teems  with  the  fmaller  tribes. 
Every  plant,  every  grain,  every  particle  of  orga- 
nized matter,  contains  millions  of  animated 
atoms.  Vegetables  feem  to  be  the  great  fund  of 
fubfiftence  ; but  this  fund,  however  inexhaufti- 
ble,  would  hardly  be  fufficient  to  the  ftill  more 
numerous  tribes  of  infeds.  Their  fecundity, 
which  is  equally  great,  and  often  quicker  than 
the  reprodudion  of  plants,  indicates  the  fuperi^- 
ority  of  their  numbers  : For  plants  are  only  re- 
newed every  year  ; but  a fingle  feafon  gives 
birth  to  feveral  generations  of  infeds,  efpecially 
among  the  minuter  tribes.  Their  multiplication, 
therefore,  if  they  were  not  devoured  by  other 
animals,  would  exceed  that  of  vegetables.  But 
many  infeds  feed  upon  other  infeds  : Some 
tribes,  as  the  fpiders,  devour  indifferently  their 
own  as  well  as  many  other  fpecies  ; the  whole 
are  eaten  by  the  birds  ; and  the  wild  and  do- 
meftic  fowls  ferve  as  nourishment  to  man,  or 
become  the  prey  of  carnivorous  animals.  Thus 
violent  deaths  are  equally  neceffary  as  natural 
ones  : They  are  both  modes  of  deftrudiori  and 
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of  reproduction  ; the  one  continues  Nature  in 
perpetual  youth,  and  the  other  preferves  the  or- 
der of  her  productions,  and  limits  the  number 
of  fpecies.  Both  are  effeCts  depending  upon  ge- 
neral caufes  : Every  individual  drops  at  the  end 
of  a determined  period  5 or,  if  prematurely  cut 
off,  it  was  becaufe  he  was  fuperfluous.  How 
many  flowers  are  cropped  in  the  fpring  ? What 
numberlefs  beings  are  extinguifhed  the  moment 
they  begin  to  exift  ? How  many  germs  are  an- 
nihilated before  they  are  unfolded  ? Man  and 
the  carnivorous  animals  feed  upon  individuals 
either  completely  formed,  or  about  to  exift, 
Flefh,  eggs,  feeds,  and  germs  of  every  fpecies, 
conftitute  their  ordinary  nourifhment.  This 
wafte  alone  might  limit  the  exuberance  of  Na- 
ture. Let  us  attend  to  one  of  thofe  inferior  fpe- 
cies that  ferve  for  nourifhment  to  others.  The 
herrings,  for  example,  prefent  themfelves  in  my- 
riads to  our  fifhers  ; and,  after  feeding  all  the 
monfters  of  the  northern  ocean,  they  furnifh 
fubfiftence  to  Europe  during  a certain  part  of  the 
year.  If  incredible  numbers  of  them  were  not 
devoured  by  other  animals,  what  would  be  the 
efteCts  of  fuch  an  amazing  multiplication  ? They 
alone  would  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  fea. 
But,  by  their  numbers,  they  would  foon  injure 
and  deftroy  each  other.  For  want  of  fufflcient 
nourifhment,  their  fecundity  would  diminifh. 
Contagion  and  famine  would  produce  the  fame 
effeCts  as  the  prefent  confumption  \ the  number 

of 
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of  thefe  animals  would  by  no  means  increafe  ; 
but  the  number  of  thofe  that  feed  upon  them 
would  greatly  diminifti.  And,  as  the  fame  re- 
mark may  be  applied  to  any  other  fpecies,  they 
muft  of  neceffity  prey  upon  one  another.  Hence 
the  killing  of  animals  is  both  a lawful  and  an 
innocent  pra&ice,  becaufe  it  is  founded  in  na- 
ture, and  they  hold  their  exiftence  under  that 
feemingly  hard  condition. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  motives 
which  have  raifed  doubts  concerning  this  matter, 
do  honour  to  humanity.  Animals,  at  leaft  thofe 
who  are  endowed  with  fenfes,  and  are  compofed 
of  fle£h  and  blood,  are  fenfitive  beings:  Like  us, 
they  are  capable  of  pleafure,  and  fubje£t  to  pain. 
To  facrifice  unneceflarily  thofe  animals  who  ap- 
proach or  live  with  us,  and  who,  like  man,  ex- 
hibit fymptoms  of  pain  when  injured,  indicates 
a cruel  infenfibility  ; for  thofe  whofe  nature  dif- 
fers greatly  from  ours,  cannot  affed  us.  Natu- 
ral pity  is  founded  on  the  analogy  which  takes 
place  between  us  and  the  object  that  fuffers,  and 
the  degree  of  it  is  proportioned  to  the  nearnefs 
of  this  conformity  or  refemblance  in  ftrudture. 
The  word  compajjion  implies  a divifion  of  fu Ber- 
ing. In  man  the  fentiment  of  pity  belongs  more 
to  the  body  than  to  the  mind  ; and  the  animals 
are  alfo  fufceptible  of  it.  They  are  moved  by 
the  voice  of  pain;  they  run  to  fuccour  each  other; 
they  recoil  at  the  view  of  a dead  body  of  their 
own  fpecies.  Thus  horror  and  pity  are  not  fo 
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much  pallions  of  the  mind,  as  natural  affec- 
tions depending  on  the  fenfibility  of  the  body, 
and  limilarity  of  ftrudure.  This  emotion,  there- 
fore, ought  to  diminifh  in  proportion  as  different 
animals  recede  from  each  other  in  their  nature 
and  conformation.  The  beating  of  a dog,  or 
the  killing  of  a lamb,  excite  our  companion  ; 
But  we  feel  no  emotion  when  a tree  is  felled  or 
an  oyfter  fwallowed. 

Animals,  whofe  organization  refembles  that 
of  man,  muft  have  fimilar  fenfations  ; and  the 
livelinefs  of  thefe  fenfations  muft  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  adivity  and  perfedion  of  their  fenfes. 
Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  fenfes  are  blunt, 
cannot  have  exquifite  feelings  ; and  thofe  who 
are  deprived  of  any  organ  of  fenfe,  muft  like- 
wife  want  the  correfpondent  fenfations.  Mo« 
lion  is  a neceffary  effed  of  the  exercife  of  fenti- 
ment. We  formerly  proved  *,  that,  whatever  be 
the  organization  of  an  animal,  if  it  be  endowed 
with  fentiment,  it  muft  exhibit  its  feelings  by 
external  movements.  Thus  plants,  though  pro- 
perly organized,  are  infenfible  beings,  as  well  as 
thofe  animals  who  have  no  apparent  motion.  In 
the  fame  manner,  animals,  who,  like  the  fenfi- 
tive  plant,  move  their  bodies  only,  but  are  de- 
prived of  progreffive  motion,  have  very  little 
fentiment  ; and  even  thofe  who  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  moving  progreflively,  but 
whofe  adions,  like  thofe  of  the  automatons,  are 

* See  above,  difcourfe  on  the  Nature  of  Animals. 
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extremely  limited  in  number,  and  always  perform- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  have  only  a fmall  poi>- 
tion  of  fentiment,  which  is  confined  to  a few 
objefts.  In  the  human  fpecies,  there  are  many 
automatons  : Education,  and  the  mutual  com- 
munication of  ideas,  by  means  of  focial  inter- 
courfe,  augment  both  the  quantity  and  the  viva- 
city of  our  fentiments.  What  a vail  difference, 
\n  this  refpeft,  between  a favage  and  a civilized 
man,  between  a female  Hottentot  and  a woman 
of  fafhion?  Among  the  animals,  in  like  manner, 
thofe  who  live  in  a domeftic  Rate  have  their  feel- 
ings improved  by  their  frequent  intercourfe  with 
man;  while  thofe  who  remain  wild  preferve 
only  their  natural  fenfibility,  which  is  often 
more  certain,  but  always  more  confined  than  that 
which  is  acquired  by  education  and  example. 

Befides,  confidering  fentiment  entirely  as  a 
natural  faculty,  independent  of  the  movements 
produced  by  it,  we  may  ftiil  afcertain  its  differ- 
ent degrees  by  phyfical  relations,  to  which  too 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given.  To  pof- 
fefs  a high  degree  of  fenfibility,  the  animated 
body  mufl  form  a whole,  not  only  fenfible  in  all 
its  parts,  but  fo  conftrufted  that  thefe  parts  inti- 
mately correfpond  with  each  other,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  an  impreffion  made  upon  one, 
muft  neceffarily  be  communicated  to  all  the  reft. 
There  muft  alfo  be  a common  centre,  upon  which 
the  various  impreffions  or  vibrations  muft  ter- 
minate, and  this  centre  muft,  like  a fulcrum, 
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re-ad  and  refled  all  thele  movements.  Thus 
man,  and  thofe  animals  who  refemble  him  moft 
in  organization,  will  be  the  moft  fenfible  beings. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  form  not  fo  com- 
plete a whole,  whofe  parts  have  a lefs  intimate 
correfpondence,  who  have  feveral  centres  of 
feeling,  and  who,  under  the  fame  covering,  feein 
not  to  include  one  perfed  animal,  but  various 
centres  of  exiftence  feparate  from  each  other, 
are  beings  of  much  lefs  fenfibility.  When  a 
polypus  is  cut  in  pieces,  each  divifion  lives  fepa- 
rately  ; the  head  of  a wafp,  after  being  divided 
from  the  body,  lives,  moves,  and  even  eats  as 
formerly  ; a lizard,  though  cut  afunder,  is  nei- 
ther deprived  of  motion  nor  of  feeling  ; the 
limbs  of  a lobfter  are  renewed  after  amputation  ; 
the  heart  of  a turtle  continues  to  beat  long  after 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  body  ; the  principal  vifcera 
of  infeds,  as  the  heart  and  lungs,  make  not  a 
whole  in  the  centre  of  thefe  animals,  but  extend 
along  the  body,  and  form  a fucceflion  of  un- 
conneded  hearts  and  wind-pipes  : All  thefe,  and 
fimilar  animals,  whofe  organization  is  fo  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  man,  have  little  fentiment. 

In  man,  and  in  the  animals  which  refemble 
him,  the  diaphragm  appears  to  be  the  centre  of 
fentiment  : It  is  upon  this  nervous  part,  which 
conveys  the  impreffions  of  pain  and  of  pleafure, 
that  all  the  movements  of  the  fenfible  fyftem  are 
exerted.  The  diaphragm  makes  a tranfverfe  divi- 
fion of  the  body  into  two  equal  parts,  the  fupe- 
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rior  of  which  includes  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
the  inferior  contains  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
This  membrane  is  endowed  with  fuch  an  extreme 
fenfibility,  and  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  communi- 
cation and  propagation  of  feeling,  that  the  flight- 
eft  wound,  whether  in  its  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence, is  always  accompanied  with  convulfions, 
and  often  with  death.  The  brain,  therefore, 
which  has  been  confidered  as  the  feat  of  fenfa- 
tion,  is  by  no  means  the  centre  of  fentiment  ; 
for  it  may  be  wounded,  and  even  parts  of  it  cut 
away,  without  deftroying  the  animal. 

Senfation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  fentiment.  Senfation  is  only  a vibration, 
or  impreflion  on  the  fenfe  ; but  fentiment  is  the 
fame  fenfation  rendered  agreeable  or  difagree- 
able  by  the  propagation  of  the  vibration  through 
the  fyftem.  The  effential  charaderiftic  of  fen- 
timent  is  pleafure  or  pain  ; for  all  other  move- 
ments, though  they  pafs  within  us,  are  totally 
indifferent,  and  do  not  affecft  us.  All  the  exter- 
nal motions,  and  the  exercife  of  every  animal 
force,  depend  on  fentiment,  which  only  a<fts  in 
proportion  as  it  is  affe&ed.  The  diaphragm, 
therefore,  which  we  confider  as  the  centre  of 
fentiment,  is  alfo  the  centre  of  force,  or  common 
fulcrum  upon  which  every  force  is  exerted. 

All  lively  emotions,  whether  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, ficknefs,  fainting,  and  every  fenfation  that 
has  become  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  are  felt 
internally  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
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the  brain,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  indication 
of  fentiment.  We  feel  only  pure  fenfations  in 
the  head.  We  can,  indeed,  recal  any  fcnfation, 
whether  agreeable  or  difagreeable  ; and,  if  this 
operation,  which  is  performed  in  the  head,  be 
followed  by  a real  and  lively  fentiment,  we  im- 
mediately feel  the  impreffion  of  it  in  the  region 
of  the  diaphragm.  Thus,  in  the  foetus,  where 
this  membrane  is  not  exercifed,  there  is  no  fen- 
timent, or  at  leaft  it  is  fo  feeble  as  to  produce 
no  efteâ  ; for  the  little  motions  of  a fœtus  are 
mechanical,  and  have  no  dependence  either  on 
fenfation  or  on  the  will. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  that  matter,  which 
férves  as  a vehicle  to  fentiment,  and  gives  rife 
to  mufcular  motion,  we  know  that  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  nerves,  and  that  it  is.  inftantane- 
oufly  communicated  from  one  extremity  of  the 
fyftem  to  the  other.  We  know  not  how  this 
movement  is  performed,  whether  by  vibrations 
like  thofe  of  elaftic  cords,  or  by  a fubtile  fire  fi- 
ni il  ar  to  that  of  electricity,  which  refides  not 
only  in  animated  and  inanimated  bodies,  but  is 
perpetually  regenerated  by  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  by  the  fridtion  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  and  alfo  by  the  aCtion  of  external 
caufes  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  nerves  and  membranes  are  the 
only  fenfible  parts  of  an  animal  body.  The 
blood,  the  lymph,  the  fat,  the  bones,  the  flefh, 
and  all  the  other  folids  and  fluids,  are,  in.them- 
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felves,  totally  infenfible.  The  brain  is  a foft 
unelaftic  fubftance,  and,  of  courfe,  incapable  of 
producing  or  of  propagating  the  vibrations  of 
fentiment.  The  meninges,  on  the  contrary* 
which  ferve  as  an  envelope  or  covering  to  all  the 
nerves,  are  exceedingly  fenfible.  Like  the  nerves, 
the  meninges  originate  in  the  head,  and,  like 
them,  they  divide  into  branches,  and  extend 
along  with  their  mod  minute  ramifications.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  nerves  rendered  flat  ; for 
they  are  of  the  fame  fubftance,  have  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  elafticity,  and  form  a neceflfary 
part  of  the  fenfible  fyftem.  If  the  head,  there- 
fore, be  the  feat  of  fenfation,  it  mu  ft  refide  in 
the  meninges,  and  not  in  the  medullary  part  of 
the  brain,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

The  opinion,  that  the  brain  is  the  fountain  of 
fenfation,  and  the  centre  of  all  fenfibility,  arofe 
from  this  circumftance,  that  the  whole  nerves, 
which  are  the  organs  of  fenfation,  terminate  in 
the  brain  ; and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  the  only 
part  fitted  to  receive  every  imprefiion  or  vibra- 
tion. This  fuppofition  appeared  fo  fimple  and 
fo  natural,  that  the  phyfical  impoflibility  which 
it  implies,  though  abundantly  evident,  was  ne- 
ver attended  to  : How  can  an  infenfible  part,  a 
foft  inactive  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  brain,  be  it- 
felf  the  inftrument  of  all  fenfation  and  motion  ? 
How  can  this  foft  infenfible  fubftance  not  only 
receive  impreflions,  but  retain  them  for  a long 
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time,  and  propagate  vibrations  through  all  the 
folid  and  fenfible  parts  of  the  body  ? It  may, 
perhaps,  be  replied,  with  Defcartes  and  Peyronie, 
that  the  principle  of  fenfation  refides  not  in  the 
brain,  but  in  the  pineal  gland,  or  in  the  cortical 
fubftance.  But,  from  examining  the  parts  of 
the  brain,  it  is  apparent,  that  neither  the  pineal 
gland  nor  cortical  fubftance  contain  nerves  : They 
are  furrounded  with  the  infenfible  part  of  the 
brain,  and  fo  feparated  from  the  nerves,  that  they 
can  receive  none  of  their  movements.  Hence 
thefe  fuppofitions,  as  well  as  the  former,  fall  to 
the  ground. 

But  what  is  the  ufe,  what  are  the  functions 
of  this  noble  and  principal  part  of  the  body  ? Is 
not  the  brain  found  in  every  animal  ? Is  it  not 
larger  in  man,  in  the  quadrupeds,  and  in  the 
birds,  who  have  all  a great  deal  of  fentiment, 
than  in  fifties,  infedts,  and  other  animals  which 
have  little  fentiment  ? When  comprefied,  is 
not  all  motion  fufpended  ? If  this  part  is  not  the 
principle  of  adtion,  w^hy  is  it  fo  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  ? Why  is  it  even  proportioned,  in  every 
fpecies  of  animals,  to  the  quantity  of  fentiment 
they  poflefs  ? 

Thefe  queftions,  however  difficult  they  may 
appear,  admit  of  eafy  folutions.  Upon  an  at- 
tentive and  unprejudiced  examination,  the  brain, 
as  well  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  fpinal 
marrow,  which  is  a prolongation  of  the  brain, 
are  only  a fpecies  of  mucilage,  and  hardly  orga- 
nized. 
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nized.  We  difcover  in  it,  indeed,  the  extremi- 
ties of  fmall  arteries,  which  terminate  there  in 
vaft  numbers,  and  carry  no  blood,  but  a white 
nutritious  lymph  only.  Thefe  minute  arteries, 
or  lymphatic  veflels,  when  feparated  from  the 
brain  by  maceration,  appear  like  very  fine  threads. 
The  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  never  penetrate  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain,  but  terminate  on  its  fur- 
face  ; but  they  firft  lofe  their  folidity  and  elafti- 
city  ; and  their  extremities  next  the  brain  are 
foft,  and  almoft  mucilaginous.  Hence  the  brain, 
which  is  nouriflied  by  the  lymphatic  arteries, 
furnifhes,  in  its  turn,  nutriment  to  the  nerves, 
which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  ve- 
getation ifluing  from  the  brain  in  trunks  and 
branches,  which  afterwards  divide  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  ramifications.  The  brain  is  to 
the  nerves,  what  the  foil  is  to  plants  : The  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  are  the  roots,  which,  in 
every  vegetable,  are  more  tender  and  foft  than 
the  trunk  or  branches.  They  contain  a du&dle 
matter  proper  for  the  growth  and  nourifliment 
of  the  nervous  tree.  This  dudtile  matter  they 
derive  from  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  itfelf,  to 
which  the  arteries  perpetually  carry  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies  of  lymph.  The  brain,  therefore, 
inftead  of  being  the  origin  of  fenfation,  or  the 
principle  of  fentiment,  is  only  an  organ  of  fecre- 
tion  and  nutrition,  but  a very  eflential  organ  ; 
for,  without  it,  the  nerves  would  neither  grow 
nor  be  fupported. 
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* The  brain  is  largeft  in  man,  quadrupeds,  and 
birds  ; becaufe  the  quantity  of  nerves  is  great- 
er than  in  the  fifties  and  in  feds,  whofe  fentiment, 
for  this  reafon,  is  feeble  ; The  latter  have  a fmall 
brain,  proportioned  to  the  fmall  quantity  of 
nerves  it  has  to  nourifh.  On  this  occafion,  I 
muft  remark,  that  man’s  brain,  as  has  been  al- 
ledged,  is  not  proportionally  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  animal  : There  are  fpecies  of  monkeys 
and  of  the  cetaceous  tribes  which  have  larger 
brains,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  their  bodies, 
than  man  : And  this  fad  likewife  proves,  that 
the  brain  is  neither  the  feat  of  fenfation,  nor  the 
principle  of  fentiment  ; for,  if  this  were  the  cafe, 
thefe  animals  would  have  finer  fenfations  and 
more  fentiment  than  the  human  fpecies. 

Plants  abforb  not  the  folid  parts  of  earth 
or  water  : Thefe  parts  muft  be  reduced  by 
heat  into  thin  vapours,  before  they  can  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  roots.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
nerves  are  nourifhed  by  the  fubtile  moifture  of 
the  brain,  which  is  abforbed  by  their  extremi- 
ties or  roots,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  fenfitive  fyftem.  This  fyf- 
tem,  as  formerly  remarked,  forms  a whole,  all 
the  parts  of  which  have  fuch  an  intimate  con- 
nedion,  that  none  of  them  can  be  injured  with- 
out wounding  the  reft.  The  flighteft  irrita- 
tion of  a fmall  nerve,  is  fufficient  to  convulfe  the 
whole  body  ; and  the  pain  and  confequent  con- 
vulfions  cannot  be  cured  but  by  cutting  the  nerve 
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above  the  injured  part  ; and  then  all  the  parts 
Upon  which  this  nerve  was  diftributed,  become 
for  ever  immoveable  and  infenfible.  The  brain 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  organic  portion 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  ; becaufe  it  has  not  the  , 
fame  properties,  nor  confifts  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
being  neither  folid,  nor  elaftic,  nor  fenfible.  I 
acknowledge,  that,  when  comprefled,  fenfation 
ceafes.  But  this  alone  proves  it  to  be  a body 
foreign  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  which,  ading  by 
its  gravity  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  prêt 
fes  and  benumbs  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
weight  applied  to  the  arm,  leg,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  benumbs  the  nerves,  and  annihilates 
their  fenfation.  It  is  true,  this  ceflation  of  feel- 
ing, by  compreflion,  is  only  a fufpenfion  or  a 
benumbing,  which  vaniflies  the  moment  the  com- 
preflion is  removed,  and  fenfation  and  motion 
are  again  renewed.  I farther  acknowledge,  that, 
by  tearing  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
convulfions,  privation  of  feeling,  and  death  itfelf, 
will  enfue.  But  thefe  effeds  are  produced,  be- 
caufe the  nerves  are  entirely  deranged,  and  the 
whole  of  them  materially  injured  in  their  very 
fource. 

To  thefe  arguments  particular  fads  might  be 
added,  which  would  equally  fhow  that  the 
brain  is  neither  the  centre  of  fentiment,  nor  the 
feat  of  fenfation.  We  have  feen  animals,  and 
even  children,  born  without  head  or  brain,  and 
yet  they  had  fentiment,  motion,  and  life.  There 
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are  whole  clafles  of  animals,  as  infects  and  worms, 
in  whom  the  brain  is  not  perceptible,  having 
only  a part  correfponding  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  fpinal  marrow.  ' It  is,  therefore,  more 
rational  to  place  the  feat  of  fenfation  in  the  fpi- 
nal marrow,  which  no  animal  wants,  than  in  the 
brain,  which  is  not  an  univerfal  part,  common  to 
all  fenfitive  beings. 

The  great  obftacle  to  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  lies  not  in  the  objects  themfelves, 
but  in  our  manner  of  confidering  them.  Man’s 
body,  however  complicated,  is  more  fimple  than 
his  ideas.  It  is  lefs  difficult  to  fee  Nature  as  fhe  is, 
than  to  know  her  in  the  drefs  fhe  is  exhibited  to 
us.  She  only  wears  a veil;  but  we  give  her  a 
mafk.  We  conceal  her  with  prejudices.  We 
fuppofe  that  fhe  operates  as  we  a Ct  and  think* 
Her  adions,  however,  are  evident  ; but  our 
thoughts  are  obfcure.  To  her  operations  we  trans- 
fer the  abftradions  of  our  own  minds.  We  judge 
of  her  defigns  by  our  own  views  ; and  we  per- 
petually blend  her  works  which  are  uniform,  her 
fads  which  are  always  certain,  with  the  fluc- 
tuating illufions  of  our  own  imagination. 

I fpeak  not  here  of  fyftems  purely  arbitrary,  or 
of  frivolous  and  imaginary  hypothefes,  but  of  the 
methods  generally  employed  in  the  inveftigation 
of  Nature.  Even  the  method  of  experiment  has 
produced  more  errors  than  truths.  This  method, 
though  the  mod  certain,  requires  great  dexterity 
of  management:  A fmall  deviation  either  leads 
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to  barren  regions,  or  to  rare  afid  obfcure  objets, 
*We  neverthelefs  affembie  them  together,  and 
afcribe  to  them  general  relations  and  common 
properties  ; and,  as  mankind  pafs  and  repafs  on 
the  crooked  paths  which  have  been  formed,  the 
road  appears  to  be  clear  and  beaten.  Though 
it  terminates  in  nothing,  the  whole  world  fol- 
lows,  the  method  is  adopted,  and  the  confequen- 
ces  derived  from  it  are  received  as  fixed  princi- 
ples. I might  demonstrate  this  dodrine  by  ex- 
posing the  origin  of  what  are  called  principles 
in  all  the  Sciences,  both  abftrad  and  real  : In  the 
former,  the  general  bafis  of  the  principle  is 
abftradion,  or  one  or  two  fuppofitions  : In 
the  latter,  the  principles  are  only  confequences, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
obferved.  I fhall  here  limit  myfelf  to  the  Science 
of  anatomy  : Did  not  the  firft  man  who,  contra- 
ry to  a repugnance  of  Nature,  opened  a human 
body,  believe  that,  by  diffeding  and  examining 
its  different  parts,  he  would  foon  difcover  its 
ftrudure,  mechanifm,  and  fundions?  But  ha- 
ving found  the  fubjed  to  be  infinitely  more  com- 
plicated than  he  imagined,  he  was  foon  obliged 
to  renounce  his  pretenfions,  and  to  inftitute  a 
method,  not  for  diftinguhhing  and  judging,  but 
folely  in  order  that  he  might  fee  the  parts  in  a 
certain  train  or  order.  Many  ages  were  necef- 
fary  to  bring  this  method  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fedion  ; and  it  alone  ftill  occupies  the  attention 
of  our  moft  accomplished  anatomifts.  This 
m a method, 
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method,  however,  is  not  the  fcience,  but  only  the 
road  which  ought  to  lead  to  it,  and  which  perhaps 
might  have  led  to  it,  if,  inftead  of  travelling  al- 
ways in  the  fame  narrow  path,  anatomifls  had 
extended  the  trad:,  and  compared  the  human 
body  with  that  of  the  other  animals.  What 
real  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  a fingle 
objed?  Is  not  every  fcience  founded  on  the 
comparifon  of  fimilar  and  different  objeds,  of 
their  analogous  or  oppofite  properties,  and  of 
all  their  relative  qualities  ? Abfolute  know- 
ledge, if  it  has  an  exiftence,  exceeds  the  powrers 
of  man  : We  can  judge  only  by  the  relations 
of  things.  When  folely  occupied  with  the  method 
of  inveftigating  a fubjed,  and  when  we  con- 
lider  it  independent  of  what  is  analogous,  or  dif- 
ferent from  it,  we  can  never  arrive  at  real 
knowledge,  and  far  lefs  rife  to  any  general  prim* 
ciple  : In  this  cafe,  we  can  invent  names  only* 
and  make  defcriptions  of  the  objed,  and  of  all 
its  parts.  Thus,  though  human  bodies  have 
been  diffeded  for  three  thoufand  years,  anatomy 
is  ftill  nothing  but  a nomenclature  ; and  hardly 
any  advances  have  been  made  toward  the  real 
objed,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
^economy.  Befides,  the  method  itfelf  is  ftill 
imperfed,  though  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  fimple* 
fince  it  depends  on  infpedion,  and  has  no  end 
but  that  of  denominations.  As  this  nominal 
knowledge  has  been  miftaken  for  fcience*  ana-* 

' tomifts,  inftead  of  limiting  the  number  of  ob- 
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jeds,  have  been  anxious  to  augment  the  number 
of  names.  They  have  loaded  the  fubjed  with 
minute  and  fruitlefs  details.  They  were  inclined 
to  difcover  differences,  where  every  thing  was 
alike.  In  creating  new  names,  they  imagined 
they  were  exhibiting  new  objeds  ; and  the  de- 
fcription  of  a minute  part,  which  had  been  either 
overlooked  or  negleded  by  former  anatomifls, 
was  dignified  wfith  the  appellation  of  a difcover  y . 
Even  the  names  themfelves  being  frequent- 
ly fubftituted  in  place  of  the  objeds,  with  which 
they  have  no  relation,  have  only  ferved  to  aug- 
ment the  confufion.  Are  not  the  nates  and  te- 
Jles  fmall  parts  of  the  brain  fimilar  to  the  wffiole, 
and  unworthy  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  particular 
denominations  ? Thefe  names,  bellowed  origi- 
nally from  caprice,  at  laft  gave  rife  to  new  opi- 
nions and  prejudices.  Others,  given  to  parts 
which  either  did  not  exift,  or  were  imperfedly 
yiewed,  have  been  the  fources  of  frelh  errors. 
How  many  fundions  and  qfes  have  been  afcri- 
bed  to  the  pineal  gland,  and  that  pretended 
void  in  the  brain,  called  the  fornix , while  the 
former  is  only  a fimple  gland,  and  the  exillence 
of  the  latter  is  doubtful,  being  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  the  diffedor  * ? 

The  moll  difficult  part  of  fcience,  therefore, 
is  not  to  know  thofe  things  which  form  the  di- 
red  objed  of  it,  but  to  ftrip  them  of  a thoufand 
falfe  colours  under  which  they  have  been  conceal- 

* See  Steno. 
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ed,  to  examine  the  foundation  and  effedts  of  the 
method  employed  by  former  inquirers,  to  reject 
every  arbitrary  arrangement,  and,  in  fine,  to  en- 
deavour to  detedt  every  error  or  prejudice  that  has 
been  adopted.  All  thefe  precautions  are  neceffa- 
ry  to  uncover  Nature  ; but,  to  know  her,  we  have 
only  to  compare  her  with  herfelf.  In  the  animal 
ceconomy,  her  appearance  is  very  myfterious, 
not  only  becaufe  the  fubjedl*  is  complex,  but  be- 
caufe,  having  negledted  thofe  modes  of  compa- 
nion which  alone  could  afford  light,  wre  have  been 
left  to  wander  in  the  darknefs  of  vague  hypothe- 
fes.  The  human  body  has  been  defcribed  in  mil- 
lions of  volumes;  while  the  anatomy  of  the  other 
animals  has  been  almoft  entirely  negledted.  In 
the  human  fubjedl:,  we  have  diftinguifhed,  named, 
and  defcribed  the  moft  minute  parts  ; while  we 
are  ignorant  whether  thefe,  or  even  parts  of 
greater  magnitude  and  importance,  exift  in  other 
animals.  Particular  functions  have  been  afcribed 
to  particular  organs,  without  knowing  whether 
the  fame  functions  are  not  performed  in  other 
beings,  though  deprived  of  thefe  organs.  So 
that,  in  the  different  explications  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  we  labour  under  the  double  difadvan,- 
tage  of  having  commenced  with  the  moft  com- 
plicated fubjedt,  and  of  reafoning  concerning 
this  fubjedl  without  the  aid  of  analogy. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  have  obferved 
a very  different  method.  Uniformly  comparing 
Nature  with  herfelf,  we  have  traced  her  in  her 
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relations,  in  her  differences,  and  in  her  ex- 
tremes. To  mention  here  only  thofe  parts  rela- 
tive to  the  animal  œconomy,  of  which  we  have 
had  occafion  to  treat,  as  the  generation,  the  fen- 
fes,  the  movements,  the  fentiment,  and  the  na- 
ture of  animals,  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive, 
that,  after  all  the  labour  bellowed  in  difcarding 
falfe  ideas,  in  rooting  out  eftablilhed  prejudices, 
and  in  leparating  truth  from  arbitrary  conceits, 
the  only  art  we  have  employed  is  that  of  com- 
parifon.  If  we  have  fucceeded  in  throwing 
light  upon  thefe  fabjeds,  it  mu  ft  be  afcribed  not 
fo  much  to  ingenuity  or  labour,  as  to  the  me- 
thod we  have  followed,  and  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  as  general  as  our  know- 
ledge would  permit.  Before  giving  general  ideas, 
we  have  invariably  exhibited  the  particular  re- 
faits, or  effeds. 

We  fhall  now  content  ourfelves  with  rela- 
ting a few  fads,  which  will  be  fafficient  to  prove 
that  man,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  was  never  def- 
ined to  live  upon  herbs,  grain,  or  fruits  ; but 
that,  in  every  period  of  his  exiftence,  he,  as  well 
as  moft  other  animals,  eagerly  defired  to  nou- 
rifh  himfelf  with  flefh. 

The  Pythagorean  diet,  though  extolled  by 
ancient  and  modern  philofophers,  and  even  re- 
commended by  certain  phyficians,  was  never 
indicated  by  Nature.  In  the  golden  age,  man 
was  innocent  as  the  dove  ; his  food  was  acorns, 
and  his  beverage  pure  water  from  the  fountain  ; 
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Finding  every  where  abundant  fubfiftence,  he 
felt  no  anxieties,  but  lived  independent,  and  al- 
ways in  peace  both  with  himfelf  and  the  other 
animals.  But  he  no  fooner  forgot  his  native 
dignity,  and  facrificed  his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of 
fociety,  than  war  and  the  iron  age  fucceeded 
that  of  gold  and  of  peace.  Cruelty,  and  an 
infatiable  appetite  for  flelh  and  blood,  were  the 
firft  fruits  of  a depraved  nature,  the  corruption 
of  which  was  completed  by  the  invention  of 
manners  and  of  arts. 

Thefe  are  the  reproaches  which,  in  all  periods, 
have  been  thrown  upon  man,  in  a flat e of  fo- 
ciety, by  certain  auftere  and  favage  philofophers  : 
Flattering  their  private  pride  by  the  humiliation 
of  the  whole  fpecies,  they  have  exhibited  this 
unnatural  pi&ure,  which  has  no  value  but  in 
the  contrail  : To  hold  out  to  man  chimerical 
ideas  of  happinefs,  may,  perhaps,  be  fometimes 
yfeful. 

Did  this  ftate  of  ideal  innocence,  of  exalted 
temperance,  of  entire  abftinence  from  flefti,  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  of  profound  peace,  ever  exift? 
Is  it  not  a fable,  where  man  has  been  employed 
as  an  animal,  to  give  us  leffons  of  moral  inftruc- 
tion  ? Is  it  even  poffible  to  conceive  the  ex- 
iftence  of  virtue  previous  to  fociety  ? Does  the 
lofs  of  this  favage  ftate  merit  regret  ? Was  man, 
while  a wild,  unfocial  animal,  more  dignified 
than  the  polilhed  citizen  ? Yes  ; for  every  evil 
fprings  from  fociety  ; and  what  does  it  import 
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whether  there  was  virtue  in  a ftate  of  nature,  if 
it  gave  rife  to  happinefs,  if  man  were  only  lefs 
miferable  than  in  his  prefent  condition  ? Liberty, 
health,  ftrength,  are  not  thefe  preferable  to  ef- 
feminacy, fenfuality,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  ac- 
companied with  flavery  ? The  abfence  of  pain  is 
more  eftimable  than  a thoufand  pleafures  : What 
is  happinefs,  but  to  have  nothing  to  defire  ? 

If  this  reprefentation  were  juft,  they  fhould 
go  farther,  and  tell  us,  that  it  is  better  to  vege- 
tate than  to  live,  to  have  no  defires  than  to  gra- 
tify our  appetites,  to  doze  perpetually  in  apathe- 
tic Cumbers,  than  to  open  our  eyes  to  view  the 
beauties  of  Nature;  and,  in  a word,  to  link  below 
the  condition  of  brutes,  or  to  become  mafles  of 
inanimate  matter  attached  to  the  earth,  than  to 
be  adive  and  fentient  beings,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing pleafure  from  a thoufand  fources. 

But,  inftead  of  difputing,  let  us  attend  to  fads: 
We  fee  not  the  ideal,  but  the  real  ftate  of  nature. 
Is  the  favage  inhabitant  of  the  defert  a tranquil 
being  ? Is  he  a happy  man  ? For  we  muft  not 
fuppofe  with  a certain  philofopher,  one  of  the 
moft  ferocious  cenfors  of  humanity  *,  that  the 
diftance  from  man,  in  a pure  ftate  of  nature,  to 
the  favage,  is  greater  than  from  the  favage  to  us  ; 
that  the  ages  elapfed  before  the  invention  of 
words,  have  been  longer  than  thofe  which  were 
neceflary  for  the  perfeding  of  figns  and  of  lan- 
guage. I have  always  thought,  that,  in  reafon- 

* Rouffeau, 
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ing  concerning  fads,  all  fuppofitions  ought  to  be 
banifhed  till  every  thing  prefented  by  Nature  be 
candidly  examined.  Now,  we  find  that  man- 
kind defcend,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  the 
moft  enlightened  and  polifhed  nations,  to  people 
of  lefs  genius  and  induftry  ; from  the  latter,  to 
others  more  grofs,  but  ftill  fubje£t  to  Kings 
and  to  laws  ; from  thefe,  again,  to  favages,  who 
exhibit  as  many  different  fhades  as  the  polifhed 
nations.  Some  favages  form  numerous  nations 
fubje£t  to  chiefs  ; fmaller  focieties  of  them  are 
governed  by  cuftoms  ; and  the  moil'  folitary  and 
independent  fpeeies  conftitute  families,  and  fub- 
mit  to  their  fathers.  Thus  an  empire  and  a 
monarch,  a family  and  a father,  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  fociety.  Thefe  extremes  are  likewife 
the  boundaries  of  Nature  : If  they  extended  far- 
ther, in  traverfing  the  numberlefs  folitudes  of 
the  globe,  we  mull  have  difcovered  thofe  human 
animals,  who,  like  the  monkeys,  are  deprived  of 
fpeech,  the  males  feparated  from  the  females, 
their  offspring  abandoned  to  the  elements,  &c. 
Even  fuppofing  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
body  to  be  very  different  from  what  we  fee  it, 
and  that  its  growth  were  more  rapid,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  maintain  that  man  ever  exifted  with- 
out forming  families  ; becaule,  if  not  cherifhed 
and  attended  for  feveral  years,  the  whole  children 
muff  have  inevitably  perifhed.  Whereas,  other 
animals  require  the  care  of  the  mother  a few 
months  only.  This  phyfical  neceffity  is  a perfect 

demon- 
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demonftration,  that  the  human  fpecies  could  nei- 
ther multiply  nor  exift  independent  of  fociety; 
and  that  the  attachment  of  parents  to  children  is 
natural.  This  attachment  muft  unite  the  parents 
and  children  into  a fmall  fociety,  which  alone 
would  be  fufficient  to  accuftom  them  to  make 
certain  geftures,  to  utter  certain  founds,  and  in- 
ure them  to  every  expreffion  of  fentiment  and 
of  delire.  All  this  is  attefted  by  fads  ; for  the 
moft  folitary  favages  have,  like  other  men,  the 
ufe  of  figns  and  of  words. 

Thus  the  Rate  of  pure  nature  is  a known  Rate: 
It  is  that  of  the  favage  living  in  the  defert,  but 
living  in  family,  knowing  his  children,  and  be- 
ing known  by  them,  ufing  words,  and  making 
himfelf  underftood.  The  favage  girl  picked  up 
in  the  woods  of  Champagne,  and  the  man  found 
in  the  forefts  of  Hanover,  are  not  exceptions  to 
this  dodrine.  They  had  lived  in  abfolute  foli- 
tude  ; and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  idea 
of  fociety,  or  of  the  ufe  of  words  : But  if  they 
had  ever  met,  the  propenfity  of  Nature  would 
have  conftrained,  and  pleafure  united  them.  At- 
tached to  each  other,  they  would  foon  have  made 
themfelves  underftood  ; they  would  have  firft 
learned  the  language  of  love,  and  then  that  of 
tendernefs  for  their  offspring.  Befides,  thefe  fa- 
vages muft  have  fprung  from  men  in  fociety, 
and  been  left  in  the  woods  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five  years  ; for,  before  this  period,  they  could 
not  have  exifted.  They  muft  have  been  old 

enough 
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enough  to  be  able  to  procure  fubfiftence,  but  not 
to  retain  the  ideas  which  had  been  communica- 
ted to  them. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  this  man  of  Nature,  this 
favage  living  in  the  family  ftate.  If  the  family 
profpers,  he  will  foon  become  the  chief  of  a nu- 
merous fociety,  of  which  all  the  members  will 
have  the  fame  manners,  obferve  the  fame  cuf- 
toms,  and  fpeak  the  fame  language.  At  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  new  families  will 
arife,  who  may  live  feparately  ; but,  being  uni- 
ted by  the  common  bonds  of  cuftoms  and  lan- 
guage, they  will  form  a fmall  nation,  which,  in- 
creafing  with  time,  may,  according  to  circum- 
ftanees,  either  become  one  people,  or  remain  in 
a ftate  fimilar  to  that  of  thofe  favage  nations 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  thefe  new 
men  live  under  a mild  climate,  and  upon  a fer- 
tile foil,  they  may  occupy,  in  the  full  pofleflxon 
of  liberty,  a confiderable  fpace,  beyond  which, 
if  they  meet  with  nothing  but  deferts,  or  men 
equally  new  with  themfelves,  they  will  remain 
favage,  and  become,  according  to  circumftances, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  to  their  neighbours. 
But,  when  under  a fevere  climate,  or  ungrateful 
foil,  they  find  themfelves  pinched  by  numbers, 
or  cramped  for  want  of  room,  they  will  make 
irruptions,  form  colonies,  and  blend  themfelves 
with  other  nations,  of  which  they  will  either  be- 
come the  conquerors  or  the  Haves.  Thus  man, 
in  every  fituation,and  under  every  climate,  tends 
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equally  toward  fociety.  It  is  the  uniform  effect 
of  a neceflary  caufe  ; for,  without  this  natural 
tendency,  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  exiftence  of  mankind,  would  foon 
ceafe. 

Having  difcuffed  the  origin  of  fociety,  and 
fhewn  that  it  is  founded  on  Nature,  let  us  next 
inquire  what  are  the  appetites  and  tafte  of  fa~ 
vages.  In  this  inveftigation,  we  fhall  find,  that 
none  of  them  live  folely  on  fruits,  herbs,  or 
grain  ; that  they  all  prefer  flefh  and  fiih  to  other 
aliments  ; that  pure  water  is  not  pleafant  to 
them  ; and  that  they  endeavour  either  to  make 
for  themfelves,  or  to  procure  from  others,  a lefs 
infipid  beverage.  The  favages  of  the  South 
drink  the  water  of  the  date-tree  ; thofe  of  the 
North  fwallow  large  draughts  of  whale  oil  ; 
others  make  fermented  liquors  ; and  the  whole, 
without  exception,  difcover  a violent  paffion  for 
ardent  fpirits.  Their  induftry,  diftated  by  ne- 
ceffity,  and  excited  by  their  natural  appetites,  is 
confined  to  the  making  of  inftruments  for  hunt- 
ing and  fifhing.  A bow  and  arrows,  a club,  a 
net,  and  a canoe,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their 
arts,  and  are  all  deftined  to  procure  a fpecies  of 
food  correfponding  to  their  tafte  : And,  what 
correfponds  with  their  tafte,  muft  be  agreeable 
to  Nature  ; for,  as  formerly  remarked  *,  man 
would  die  of  inanition,  if  he  took  not  more  fub- 
ftantial  food  than  herbs  alone.  Having  but  one 

* See.  above,  vol.  iii.  article  Ox. 
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ftomach  and  fhort  inteftines,  he  could  not  take  â 
fufficient  quantity  of  fuch  meager  food  as  would 
afford  him  proper  nourifhment,  The  fame  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  fruits  and  grain  ; for, 
though  corns  and  other  grains  have  been  highly- 
improved  by  culture,  and  contain  a greater 
quantity  of  organic  nutritive  particles,  than  any 
of  thofe  which  are  produced  fpontaneoufly  by 
Nature  ; yet,  if  man  were  denied  any  other 
food,  he  would  only  drag  out  a feeble  and  lan- 
guifhing  exiftence. 

View  thofe  folitary  enthufiafts,  who  abftain 
from  every  thing  that  has  had  life,  who,  from 
motives  of  fandity,  renounce  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  fly  from  fociety,  and  fhut  themfelves 
up  wdthin  facred  walls,  againft  which  Nature 
continually  revolts  : Confined  in  thofe  living 
tombs,  where  they  contemplate  nothing  but 
death,  their  mortified  vifages  and  hollow  eyes 
indicate  perpetual  efforts  to  fupport  a languifh- 
ing,  feeble,  and  ufelefs  exiftence.  They  take 
food  ; but  their  hunger  never  abates.  Though 
aided  by  the  fervour  of  a romantic  imagination, 
they  are  enabled  to  refift  the  effeds  of  this  cruel 
abftinence  for  a few  years  only,  and  may  be 
faid  rather  to  die  daily  than  to  live. 

If  man  were  obliged  to  abftain  totally  from 
flefh,  he  could  not,  at  leaft  in  our  climates,  either 
exift  or  multiply.  This  diet  may,  perhaps,  be 
fufferable  in  fouthern  countries,  where  the  fruits 
are  better  coacoded,  and  the  plants,  roots,  and 
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grains  more  nourifhing.  The  Brahmans,  how- 
ever, rather  form  a fed  than  a people  ; and  their 
religion,  though  very  ancient,  has  never  extend- 
ed beyond  their  own  climate. 

This  religion,  founded  on  metaphyfics,  is  a 
ftriking  example  of  the  lot  of  human  opinions. 
By  colleding  the  fcattered  fragments  which  re- 
main, it  is  unqueftionable  that  the  fciences  have 
been  very  anciently  cultivated,  and  perhaps  ri- 
pened to  a degree  of  perfedion  beyond  what 
they  now  are.  It  has  been  known  long  before 
the  prefent  æra,  that  all  animated  beings  con- 
tained indeftrudible  living  particles,  which  paff- 
ed  from  one  body  to  another.  This  truth,  adopt- 
ed at  firft  by  philofophers,  and  afterwards  more 
generally  diffufed,  would  preferve  its  purity 
during  the  enlightened  ages  only.  A revolu- 
tion of  dark  periods  having  fucceeded,  no  more 
of  the  living  organic  particles  were  remembered 
than  what  was  fufficient  to  give  rife  to  the  no- 
tion, that  the  living  principle  of  animals  confti- 
tuted  an  indeftrudible  whole,  which  feparated 
from  the  body  after  death.  To  this  ideal  whole 
they  gave  the  name  of  «SW,  which  they  foon  re- 
garded as  a being  really  exifting  in  all  animals  ; 
and  combining  with  this  chimerical  being,  the 
real,  but  disfigured,  idea  of  the  paflage  of  living 
particles,  they  maintained,  that,  after  death,  this 
foul  tranfmigrated  fucceflively  and  perpetually 
from  one  body  to  another.  From  this  fyftem 
man  was  not  excepted  : They  quickly  affociated 
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morality  with  metaphyfics  : They  hefitated  not 
to  hold  that  this  furviving  being  retained,  in  all 
its  tranfmigrations,  its  former  fentiments,  affec- 
tions, and  defires.  Weak  minds  trembled.  They 
contemplated  with  horror  the  paffage  of  the  foul 
from  an  agreeable  lodging  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  an  unclean  and  loathfome  animal.  Every 
new  fear  engenders  a frefti  fuperftition.  In  kill- 
ing an  animal,  they  were  terrified  left  they 
fhould  murder  their  miftrefs  or  their  father. 
They  regarded  every  brute  as  their  neighbour  : 
And,  at  laft,  both  from  motives  of  tendernefs 
and  of  duty,  they  maintained  that  they  ought 
to  abftain  from  every  thing  endowed  with  life. 
This  is  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  moft  an- 
cient religion  of  India  : An  origin  which  {hows, 
that  truth,  when  committed  to  the  multitude,  is 
foon  disfigured  ; that  a philofophical  opinion 
never  becomes  popular  till  it  has  changed  its 
form  ; but  that,  by  means  of  this  preparation,  it 
may  prove  the  bafis  of  a religion,  the  {lability  of 
which  will  be  proportioned  to  the  univerfality 
of  the  prejudice,  and,  being  founded  on  truths 
mifunderftood,  it  mult  be  environed  with  obfcu- 
rity,  and,  of  courfe,  it  will  have  an  air  of  my- 
ftery,  of  grandeur,  and  of  incomprehenfibility  : 
In  fine,  that  fear,  combining  with  reverence* 
will  make  this  religion  degenerate  into  fuper- 
ftitious  and  ridiculous  practices,  which,  how- 
ever, will  take  root,  and  produce  rites  that  at 
firft  will  be  fcrupuloufty  obferved,  but  will  fo 
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gradually  alter  with  time,  that  even  the  opinion 
which  gave  them  birth,  can  only  be  traced  in 
falfe  traditions,  in  proverbs,  and  in  tales  puerile 
and  abfurd.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
every  religion  founded  on  human  opinions  is  falfe 
and  variable  ; and  that,to  promulgate  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  depends  not  on  the  fancies  of  men, 
and  which  is  confiant,  unalterable,  and  will  al- 
ways be  the  fame,  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone. 

But,  to  return  to  our  fubjedt.  An  entire  ab- 
ftinence  from  flefh  can  have  no  eflfedt  but  to  en- 
feeble nature.  Man,  to  preferve  himfelf  in  pro- 
per plight,  requires  not  only  the  ufe  of  this  folid 
nourifhment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain 
complete  vigour,  he  muft  choofe  that  fpecies  of 
food  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  his  conftitution  ; 
and,  as  he  cannot  preferve  himfelf  in  a flate  of 
adtivity  but  by  procuring  new  fenfations,  he 
muft  give  his  fenfes  their  full  ftretch,  and  eat  a 
variety  of  meats,  to  prevent  the  difguft  arifing 
from  an  uniformity  of  nourifhment.  But  he 
muft  avoid  every  excefs,  which  is  ftill  more  nox- 
ious than  abftinence. 

Thofe  animals  which  have  but  one  ftomach, 
and  fhort  inteftines,  are  obliged,  like  man,  to  feed 
upon  flefh.  It  is  an  unqueftionable  fadt,  that  all 
animals  which  have  more  ftomachs  than  one,  and 
long  inteftines,  like  the  cow,  fheep,  goat,  &c. 
are  herbivorous,  and  that  thofe  which  have  but 
one  ftomach,  and  fhort  inteftines,  like  men,  dogs, 
wolves,  lions,  &c.  are  carnivorous. 
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It  muft  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that  her- 
bivorous animals  are  under  a phyfical  neceffity 
of  feeding  on  herbs  alone,  though  the  carnivo- 
rous tribes  can  by  no  means  fubfift  without  flefh. 
We  maintain  only,  that  the  former  can  be  fuffi- 
ciently  nourifhed  without  the  ufe  of  flefh  ; not 
that  they  would  not  have  recourfe  to  this  food, 
if  Nature  had  endowed  them  with  talents  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  feizing  prey  ; for  we 
have  feen  fheep,  calves,  goats,  and  horfes,  eat, 
with  avidity,  milk,  eggs,  and  even  flefh,  when 
cut  down  and  feafoned  with  fait,  though  they 
had  not  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to  fuch  food. 
We  may,  therefore,  maintain,  that  the  tafte  for 
flefh  is  an  appetite  common  to  all  animals,  and 
that  it  is  exerted  with  more  or  lefs  vehemence  or 
moderation  according  to  their  particular  conform- 
ation ; for  this  appetite  is  apparent  not  only 
in  man  and  the  quadrupeds,  but  in  birds,  fifhes, 
infefts,  and  worms;  to  the  laft  of  which,  it 
would  appear,  all  flefh  has  been  ultimately  de- 
ftined  by  Nature. 

Nutrition,  in  every  animal,  is  performed  by 
organic  particles,  which,  after  being  feparated 
from  the  grofs  mafs  of  aliment,  by  means  of  di- 
geftion,  mingle  with  the  blood,  and  are  afli- 
milated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  : But,  in- 
dependent of  this  principal  effect,  which  is  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  quality  of  food,  an- 
other effect  is  produced,  which  depends  on  the 
quantity  or  bulk  of  the  nourifhing  fubftances. 
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The  Ilomach  and  inteftines  confift  of  flexible 
membranes,  which  occupy  a confiderable  fpace 
within  the  body.  Thefe  membranes,  to  preferve 
them  in  a proper  ftate  of  tenfion,  and  to  counter- 
balance the  adion  of  the  neighbouring  organs, 
require  to  be  always  partly  filled.  If,  for  want 
of  nourifliment,  this  large  fpace  be  left  entirely 
void,  the  membranes,  having  no  internal  fup- 
port,  collapfe,  and  adhere  to  each  other,  which 
gives  rife  to  weaknefs,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of 
extreme  want.  Thus  the  aliments,  befide  an- 
fwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition,  ferve  as  a bal- 
laft  to  the  body.  Both  their  prefence  and  their 
volume  are  neceflary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
between  the  internal  parts,  which  ad  and  re- 
ad againft  each  other.  When  a man  dies  of 
hunger,  it  is  not  fo  much  for  want  of  nourifli- 
ment, as  of  a proper  poife  to  the  body.  Thus 
animals,  and  efpecially  the  moft  voracious  tribes, 
when  prefled  with  hunger,  are  fo  eager  to  fill 
the  internal  void,  that  they  fwallow  earth  and 
ftones.  Clay  has  been  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
a wolf  ; and  I have  feen  fwine  eat  it  greedily, 
Moft  birds  fwallow  pebbles,  &c.  This  is  not  the 
effed  of  tafte,  but  of  neceflity;  for  the  moft 
craving  want  is,  not  to  refrefh  the  blood  with 
new  chyle,  but  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the 
adion  of  the  great  parts  of  the  animal  machine. 
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T HE  wolf  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe 
carnivorous  appetite  is  exceflively  ftrong„ 
Though  he  has  recived  from  Nature  the  means 
of  gratifying  this  tafte,  though  fhe  has  bellowed 
on  him  arms,  craftinefs,  ftrength,  agility,  and 
every  thing  neceflary  for  difcovering,  feizing,  con- 
quering, and  devouring  his  prey  ; yet  he  often 
dies  of  hunger  ; becaufe  men  have  declared  war 
againft  him,  put  a price  on  his  head,  and  forced 
* him  to  fly  to  the  forefts,  where  he  finds  only  a 
few  fpecies  of  wild  animals,  who  efcape  from 
him  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  courfe,  and  whom 
he  cannot  furprife  but  by  chance*  or  by  a patient, 

* The  wolf  is  ranked  in  the  fame  genus  with  the  dog  by 
Linnæus,  and  by  Mr.  Pennant  ; the  latter  of  whom  defcribes 
him  in  the  following  manner:  ‘ Wolf — Dog  with  a long 

* head,  pointed  nofe,  ears  ered  and  lharp,  tail  long,  bulhy, 

* and  bending  down  ; teeth  large  ; colour  generally  pale  brown, 

* tinged  with  yellow;  fometimes  found  white,  and  fometimes 

* black  ; taller  than  a large  grey-hound.* 

lit  Greek,  Kvxoç  ; in  Latin,  Lupus  ; in  Italian,  Lupo  ; in 
Spanifh,  Lobo  ; in  German,  Wolff ';  in  Swedilh*  Vlf  ; in  Polifh> 
JVilk  ; in  French,  Le  Loup* 

Lupus  ; Gefner.  Icon . Animal.  Quad.  p.  79. 

Lupus;  Ray , Synopf.  Animal.  Quad.  p.  1 73. 

Canis,  cauda  incurvata  ; Linn.  Syjl.  58. 

Canis  ex  grifco  flavefcens  ; Briffon.  Quad.  p.  233. 

Lupus  vulgaris  ; Klein » Hijl . Nat • Quad*  p.  70. 
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and  often  fruitlefs  attendance  at  thofe  places  to 
which  they  generally  refort.  He  is  naturally 
clownifh  and  daftardly  ; but  want  makes  him 
ingenious,  and  neceffity  gives  him  courage. 
When  prefled  with  famine,  he  braves  danger  ; 
he  attacks  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  man,  efpecially  fuch  as  he  can  trans- 
port with  eal'e,  as  lambs,  fmall  dogs,  and  kids  ; 
and,  when  fuccefsful  in  his  bloody  expeditions, 
he  returns  often  to  the  charge,  till,  beingwounded, 
chafed,  and  maletreated  by  men  and  dogs,  he 
retires,  during  the  day,  to  his  den  ; but  iflues 
forth  in  the  night,  traverfes  the  country,  mams 
about  the  cottages,  kills  all  the  animals  which  have 
been  left  without,  digs  the  earth  under  the  doors, 
enters  with  a dreadful  ferocity,  and  puts  every 
living  creature  to  death,  before  he  choofes  to 
depart,  and  carry  off  his  prey.  When  thefe  in- 
roads happen  to  be  fruitlefs,  he  returns  to  the 
woods,  fearches  about  with  avidity,  follows  the 
trad  of  wild  beads,  and  purfues  them  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  flopped  and  feized  by  fome 
other  wolf,  and  that  he  may  be  a partaker  of  the 
fpoil.  In  fine,  when  his  hunger  is  extreme,  he 
lofes  the  idea  of  fear  ; he  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  even  fometimes  darts  upon  men, 
till,  becoming  perfectly  furious  by  exceffive  ex? 
çrtions,  he  generally  falls  a lacrifice  to  pure  rage 
and  diftraCtion. 

The  wolf,  both  externally  and  internally,  has 

ftrong  a refemblance  to  the  dog,  that  he  feems 
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to  have  been  formed  ùpon  the  fame  model.  But 
he  exhibits  the  fame  characters  under  a mafk. 
The  figure  is  fimilar  ; but  the  refult  is  direCtlÿ 
reverfed.  Their  natural  difpofitions  are  fo  op- 
pofite,  that  they  are  not  only  incompatible,  but 
repugnant  by  Nature,  and  inimical  by  inftinCt. 
A young  dog  trembles  at  the  firfl  glance  of  a 
wolf.  The  odour  of  the  wolf,  though  new  and 
unknown,  excites  fuch  an  averfion  in  the  dog, 
that  he  flies,  and  comes  quivering  to  the  feet  of 
his  mafter.  A maftiff,  who  knows  his  own 
ftrength,  though  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a 
wolf,  attacks  him  with  courage,  endeavours  to 
put  him  to  flight,  and  exerts  every  effort  to  get 
rid  of  an  odious  objeCt.  They  never  meet,  but 
either  flight  or  death  is  the  confequence.  When 
the  wolf  is  ftrongeft,  he  mangles  and  devours 
his  prey.  The  dog,  with  more  generofity,  con- 
tents himfelf  with  victory  ; he  finds  no  favory 
odour  in  the  body  of  a dead  enemy,  but  aban- 
dons him  to  be  food  for  the  ravens,  and  even  to 
other  wolves  ; for  wolves  eat  the  carcafles  of 
each  other,  and,  when  one  is  much  wounded, 
the  others  follow  the  blood,  and  aflemble  in 
troops  to  difpatch  him. 

The  dog,  even  when  wild,  is  not  a fierce  ani- 
mal. He  is  eafily  tamed,  and  attaches  himfelf 
with  fidelity  to  his  mafter.  The  young  wolf 
may  alfo  be  tamed  ; but  he  feels  no  attachments; 
Nature  in  him  is  too  powerful  for  education  : 
With  age  he  refumes  his  ferocious  character,  and 
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returns,  with  the  firft  opportunity,  to  his  favage 
ftate.  Dogs,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  clownifti 
race,  love  to  aflfociate  with  other  animals,  and 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  accompany  them  : It  is 
by  inftinCf  alone,  and  not  by  education,  that 
they  know  how  to  conduct  and  guard  the  flocks. 
The  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  enemy  to  all 
fociety,  and  keeps  no  company  even  with  thofe 
of  his  own  fpecies.  When  feveral  wolves  ap- 
pear together,  it  is  not  a fociety  of  peace,  but  of 
war  ; it  is  attended  with  tumult  and  dreadful 
prowlings,  and  indicates  an  attack  upon  fome 
large  animal,  as  a flag,  an  ox,  or  a formi- 
dable maftifF.  This  military  expedition  is  no 
fooner  finjfhed,  than  they  feparate,  and  each  re- 
turns in  filence  to  his  folitude.  There  is  even 
little  intercourfe  between  the  males  and  females  : 
They  feel  the  mutual  attractions  of  love  but  once 
a year,  and  never  remain  long  together.  The 
females  come  in  feafon  in  winter:  Many  males 
follow  the  fame  female;  and  this  aflociation  is 
more  bloody  than  the  former  ; for  they  growl, 
chafe,  fight,  and  tear  one  another,  and  often  fa- 
crifice  him  that  is  preferred  by  the  female.  The 
female  commonly  flies  a long  time,  fatigues  her 
admirers,  and  retires,  while  they  fleep,  with  the 
moft  alert  or  moft  favourite  male. 

The  feafon  of  love  continues  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  days  ; it  commences  with  the  oldeft  fe- 
males ; the  young  ones  are  not  fo  early  difpofed. 
The  males  have  no  marked  period,  but  are 
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equally  ready  at  all  times.  They  go  from  female 
to  female,  according  as  they  are  in  a condition  to 
receive  the  male  : They  begin  with  the  old  females 
about  the  end  of  December,  and  finifh  with  the 
young  ones  in  the  month  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March.  The  time  of  geftation  is  about 
three  months  and  a half  * ; and  young  whelps 
are  found  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  month 
of  July.  This  difference  in  the  time  of  gefta- 
tion between  the  fhe-wolf,  who  carries  ioo  days, 
and  the  bitch,  who  carries  only  60  days,  proves 
that  the  wolf  and  deg  differ  as  much  in  their 
conftitutions,  and  particularly  in  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  animal  œconomy,  as  they  do 
in  their  tempers.  Thus,  the  wolf  and  dog  have 
never  been  regarded  as  the  fame  animal  but  by 
the  nomenclators  of  natural  hiftory,  who  being 
acquainted  with  the  furface  of  Nature  only, 
never  extend  their  views  beyond  their  own  me- 
thods, which  are  always  deceitful,  and  often  er- 
roneous, even  in  the  moft  obvious  fa£ts.  The 
dog  and  wolf  cannot  copulate,  or  produce  an 
intermediate  race  j\  Their  difpofitions  are  op- 
pofite,  and  their  conftitutions  different.  The 
wolf  lives  much  longer  than  the  dog  ; the  for- 
mer brings  forth  but  once  a year,  and  the  latter 
twice  or  thrice.  Thefe  diftin&ions  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  two  animals 
to  be  of  very  different  kinds.  Befides,  upon  a 

* See  Nouveau  Trait?  de  Veperie,  p.  75, 

f See  article  Dog. 
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elofer  examination,  we  eafily  perceive,  that,  even 
externally,  the  wolf  differs  from  the  dog  by  ef- 
fential  and  uniform  charaders.  The  appearance 
of  the  head  and  form  of  the  bones  are  by  no 
means  the  fame.  The  cavity  of  the  eye  in  the 
wolf  is  placed  obliquely  ; the  orbits  are  inclined  ; 
the  eyes  fparkle,  and  fhine  in  the  dark  ; inftead 
of  barking,  he  howls;  his  movements,  though 
quick  and  precipitate,  are  more  equal  and  uni- 
form ; his  body  is  ftronger,  but  not  fo  flexible*; 
his  members  are  firmer,  his  jaws  and  teeth 
larger,  and  his  hair  coarfer  and  thicker. 

But  thefe  animals  have  a great  refemblance  in 
their  internal  ftru&ure.  The  wolves  copulate 
like  the  dogs,  and  have  an  ofleous  penis,  fur- 
rounded  with  a ring,  which  fwells  and  hinders 
them  from  feparating.  When  the  females  are 
about  to  bring  forth,  they  fearch  for  a concealed 
place  in  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  foreft.  After 
fixing  on  the  fpot,  they  make  it  fmooth  and  plain 
for  a confiderable  fpace,  by  cutting  and  tearing  up 
with  their  teeth  all  the  brambles  and  brufh-wood* 
They  then  bring  great  quantities  of  mof$,  and 
prepare  a commodious  bed  for  their  young, 
which  are  generally  five  or  fix,  though  fome- 
times  they  bring  forth  feven,  eight,  and  even 
nine,  but  never  lefs  than  three.  They  come  in- 
to the  world  blind^  like  the  dogs  ; the  mother 

* Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  the  neck  of  the  wolf  confifts  of  one 
continued  bone.  But  this  is  a.  miftake  ; for  the  wolf’s  neck  is 
Çpmpofed  of  vertebrae,  $nd  is  equally  flexible  as  that  of  a dog. 
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fuckles  them  fome  weeks,  and  foon  learns  them 
to  eat  flefh,  which  fhe  prepares  for  them  by- 
tearing  it  into  fmall  pieces.  Some  time  after, 
fhe  brings  them  field-mice,  young  hares,  par- 
tridges, and  living  fowls.  The  young  wolves  begin 
by  playing  with  thefe  animals,  and  at  lafh  worry 
them  ; then  the  mother  pulls  off  the  feathers, 
tears  them  in  pieces,  and  gives  a part  to  each  of 
her  young.  They  never  leave  their  den  till  the 
end  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months.  They  then 
follow  their  mother,  who  leads  them  to  drink  in 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a tree,  or  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring pool.  She  conducts  them  back  to  the 
den,  or,  when  any  danger  is  apprehended, 
obliges  them  to  conceal  themfelves  elfewhere. 
Though,  like  other  females,  the  fhe-wolf  is  na- 
turally more  timid  than  the  male  ; yet,  when 
her  young  are  attacked,  fhe  defends  them  with 
intrepidity  ; fhe  lofes  all  fenfe  of  danger,  and 
becomes  perfectly  furious.  She  never  leaves  them 
till  their  education  is  finifhed,  till  they  are  fo 
ftrong  as  to  need  no  affiftance  or  proteâion,  and 
have  acquired  talents  fit  for  rapine,  which  gene- 
rally happens  ten  or  twelve  months  after  their 
firft  teeth,  which  commonly  fall  out  in  the  fixth 
month  *,  are  replaced. 

Both  males  and  females  are  capable  of  gene- 
rating at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  females,  it  - 
is  probable,  like  thofe  of  other  fpecies,  are  fooner 
mature  for  this  operation  than  the  males.  It  is 
* See  la  Venerie  de  du  Fouilloux,  p.  100. 
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certain,  however,  that  they  never  come  in  feafon 
before  the  fécond  winter  after  birth,  which  im- 
plies 18  or  20  months.  A fhe-wolf,  which  I 
brought  up,  difcovered  no  marks  of  love  till  the 
third  winter,  or  more  than  two  years  and  a half. 
We  are  aflured  by  hunters  *,  that,  in  every 
litter,  there  are  more  males  than  females  ; which 
confirms  the  general  remark,  that,  in  every  fpe- 
cies,  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  the 
females.  They  likewife  tell  us,  that  fome  males 
attach  themfelves  to  the  females,  after  the  feafon 
of  love  is  over,  and  accompany  them  till  they 
are  about  to  bring  forth  ; that  then  the  female 
fteals  off,  and  anxioufly  conceals  her  young,  left 
the  father  fhould  devour  them  immediately  af- 
ter birth  ; but  that,  when  brought  forth, 
he  takes  an  affeâion  for  them,  fupplies  them 
with  food,  and,  if  deprived  of  their  mother, 
provides  for  and  protedts  them  himfelf.  Thefe 
fafts,  however,  have  the  air  of  fidtion,  and  feem 
contrary  to  the  natural  difpofitions  of  the  wolf. 

Wolves  acquire  their  full  growth  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  years,  and  live  15  or  20  years. 
This  fa£t  accords  with  what  we  have  already 
remarked  concerning  many  other  fpecies,  that 
the  time  of  growth  is  the  feventh  part  of  the 
total  duration  of  life.  When  old,  wolves  turn 
whxtifh,  and  their  teeth  are  much  worn.  When 
full,  or  fatigued,  they  fleep,  but  more  during  the 
day  than  the  night,  and  it  is  always  a kind  of 
* See  le  Nouveau  Traité  de  la  Venerie,  p,  2 76. 
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flight  (lumber.  They  drink  often  ; and,  in  the 
time  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  in  the 
hollows,  or  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  they  re» 
pair,  feveral  times  in  a day,  to  the  brooks  or  ri- 
vulets. Though  extremely  voracious,  if  fup- 
plied  with  water,  they  can  pafs  four  or  five  days 
without  meat. 

The  wolf  has  great  ftrength,  efpecially  in  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  a fhe.ep  in  his  mouth, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  outruns  the  fhepherds  ; 
fo  that  he  can  only  be  flopped  or  deprived  of  his 
prey  by  dogs.  Kis  bite  is  cruel,  and  always 
more  obflinate  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  refiflance  ; for,  when  an  animal  can  defend 
itfelf,  he  is  cautious  and  circumfpedt.  He  never 
fights  but  from  neceffity,  and  not  from  motives 
of  courage.  When  wounded  with  a ball,  he 
cries  ; and  yet,  when  difpatching  him  with  blud- 
geons, he  complains  not.  He  is  harder,  lefs 
fenfible,  and  more  robuft  than  the  dog.  He 
runs  and  roams  about  whole  days  and  nights; 
and,  of  all  animals,  he  is  perhaps  the  mod  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  in  the  chafe.  The  dog  is  gentle 
and  courageous  ; the  wolf,  though  ferocious,  is 
timid.  When  he  falls  into  a fnare,  he  is  fo 
overcome  with  terror,  that  he  may  be  either  killed 
or  taken  alive,  without  refiflance.  He  allows 
himfelf  to  be  chained,  muzzled,  and  led  where 
you  pleafe,  without  exhibiting  the  leaft  fympton* 

* of  refentment  or  difcontent.  The  fenfes  of  the 
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wolf  are  excellent,  but  particularly  his  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  which  often  extends  farther  than  his 
eye.  The  odour  of  carrion  ftrikes  him  at  the 
diftance  of  more  than  a league.  He  likewife 
fcents  live  animals  very  far,  and  hunts  them 
a long  time  by  following  their  trad.  When 
he  iflues  from  the  wood,  he  never  lofes  the 
wind.  He  flops  upon  the  borders  of  the  foreft, 
fmells  on  all  Tides,  and  receives  the  emanations 
of  living  or  dead  animals  brought  to  him  from  a 
diftance  by  the  wind.  Though  he  prefers  living 
to  dead  animals,  yet  he  devours  the  moft  pu- 
trid carcafles.  He  is  fond  of  human  flefh,  and, 
were  he  ftronger,  he  would  perhaps  eat  no  other. 
Wolves  have  been  known  to  follow  armies,  to 
come  in  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  bo- 
dies are  carelefsly  interred,  to  tear  them  up,  and 
to  devour  them  with  an  infatiable  avidity  : And, 
when  once  accuftomed  to  human  flefh,  thefe 
wolves  ever  after  attack  men,  prefer  the  fliep- 
herd  to  the  flock,  devour  women,  and  carry  off 
children.  Wolves  of  this  vitious  difpofition  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Loups  garoux  or 
wolves  that  fhould  be  guarded  againft. 

Whole  countries  are  fometimes  obliged  to  arm, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  wolves.  Princes  have 
particular  equipages  for  this  fpecies  of  hunting, 
which  is  both  ufeful  and  neceflary.  Hunters 
diftinguifh  wolves  into  young,  old,  and  very  old . 
They  are  known  by  the  tra&s  of  their  feet. 

* See  la  Chafle  du  Loup  de  Gallon  Phœbus. 

The 
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The  older  the  wolf,  his  feet  are  the  larger.  The 
fhe-wolf ’s  feet  are  longer  and  more  flender;  her 
heel  is  alfo  fmaller,  and  her  toes  thinner.  A 
good  blood-hound  is  neceffary  for  hunting  the 
wolf  ; and,  when  he  falls  into  the  fcent,  he  muft 
be  coaxed  and  encouraged  ; for  all  dogs  have  an 
averfion  to  the  wolf,  and  proceed  with  cold- 
nefs  in  the  chafe.  When  the  wolf  is  raifed,  the 
grey- hounds  are  let  loofe  in  pairs,  and  one  is 
kept  for  diflodging  him,  if  he  gets  under  cover; 
the  other  dogs  are  kept  as  a referve.  The 
firft  pair  are  let  after  the  wolf,  and  are  fupport- 
ed  by  a man  on  horfe-back  ; then  the  fécond 
pair  are  let  loofe  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight 
hundred  paces;  and,  laftly,  the  third  pair,  when 
the  other  dogs  begin  to  join  and  teaze  the  wolf. 
The  whole  together  foon  reduce  him  to  the  laft 
extremity  ; and  the  hunters  complete  the  bufi- 
nefs  by  ftabbing  him  with  a dagger.  The  dogs 
have  fuch  a reluftance  to  the  wolf’s  flefh,  that 
it  muft  be  prepared  and  feafoned,  before  they  will 
eat  it.  The  wolf  may  alfo  be  hunted  with 
beagles  or  hounds;  but,  as  he  darts  always 
ftraight  forward,  and  runs  for  a whole  day  with- 
out flopping,  the  chafe  is  irkfome,  unlefs  the 
beagles  be  fupported  by  grey-hounds,  to  teaze 
him,  and  give  the  hounds  time  to  come  up. 

In  the  country,  though  men,  attended  with 
maftiffs,  beat  the  bufhes,  lay  fnares  and  baits,  dig 
pits,  and  fcatter  poifoned  pieces  of  meat;  yet 
the  number  of  thefe  deftruûive  animals  never 
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decreafes,  efpecially  in  woody  countries.  The 
Britifh  pretend  to  have  cleared  their  ifland  of 
this  rapacious  creature;  and  yet  I am  affured 
that  wolves  ftill  exift  in  Scotland  * * * §.  As  there  i$ 
little  wood  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  it 
was  a more  eafy  talk  to  extirpate  the  wolf. 

The  hair  and  colour  of  thefe  animals  vary  with 
the  climate,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  fame 
country.  In  France  and  Germany,  befide  the 
common  wolves,  we  find  fome  with  thicker  and 
more  yellow-coloured  hair.  Thefe  wolves,  more 
wild,  though  lefs  definitive,  than  the  other  kind, 
never  trouble  the  flocks  or  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  live  folely  by  hunting,  In  the  north- 
ern countries,  we  meet  with  fome  wolves  which 
are  entirely  white,  and  others  entirely  black  ; 
and  the  latter  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  the 
former.  The  common  fpecies  are  very  generally 
diffufed  : They  are  found  in  Afia  f , Africa  and 
America  §,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  wolves 
of  Senegal  ||  refemble  thofe  of  France;  but  they 
are  larger  and  more  rapacious.  The  wolves  of 
Egypt  **  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Greece.  In 
the  Eaft,  and  particularly  in  Perfia,  wolves  are  ex- 

* See  Supplement  to  this  article. 

f See  Le  Voyage  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

X Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prévôt, tom.  v.  p.  S5. 

§ Le  Voyage  du  Le  Clercq,  p.  488'. 

H Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  iii.  p.  285.  Voyage  de  le 
Maire  aux  Iftes  Canaries,  Cap  Verd,  &c.  p.  100. 

* * Arift.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  28. 
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hibited  as  fpe&acles  to  the  people.  When  young* 
they  are  taught  to  dance,  or  rather  to  perform 
a kind  of  wreftling  with  a number  of  men. 
Chardin  tells  us,  that  a wolf  well  educated  in 
dancing,  is  fold  at  500  French  crowns.  This 
fad:  proves,  that  thefe  animals,  by  time  and  re- 
ftraint,  are  fufceptible  of  fome  kind  of  educa- 
tion. I have  brought  up  feveral  of  them.  When 
young,  or  during  their  firft  year,  they  are  very 
docile,  and  even  careffing;  and,  if  well  fed,  they 
neither  difturb  the  poultry,  nor  any  other  ani- 
mal. But,  at  the  age  of  1 8 months  or  two  years, 
their  natural  ferocity  returns,  and  they  muft  be 
chained,  to  prevent  them  from  running  off,  and 
doing  mifchief.  I reared  one  till  the  age  of 
18  or  19  months,  in  a court  along  with  fowls, 
none  of  which  he  ever  attacked  ; but,  for  his  firft 
effay,  he  killed  the  whole  in  one  night,  without 
eating  any  of  them.  Another  having  broken 
his  chain,  run  off,  after  killing  a dog  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity.  I kept  a 
fhe-wolf  three  years  in  a large  court;  and, 
though  ftnit  up,  when  very  young,  along  with  a 
maftiff  dog  of  the  fame  age,  fhe  could  never  fuf- 
fer  him  to  approach  even  when  fhe  came  in  fea- 
fon.  She  provoked,  fhe  attacked,  fhe  bit  the 
dog,  who  at  firft  only  defended  himfelf,  but  at 
laft  he  worried  her. 

There  is  nothing  valuable  in  the  wolf  but  his 
{kin,  which  makes  a warm  durable  fur.  His 
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fiefli  is  fo  bad  that  it  is  rejected  with  abhorrence 
by  all  other  quadrupeds  ; and  no  animal  but  a 
wolf  will  voluntarily  eat  a wolf.  The  fmell  of 
his  breath  is  exceedingly  offenfive.  As,  to  ap- 
peafe  hunger,  he  fwallows  indifcriminately  every 
thing  he  can  find,  corrupted  flefii,  bones,  hair, 
Ikins  half  tanned  and  covered  with  lime,  he  vo- 
mits frequently,  and  empties  himfelf  oftener 
than  he  fills.  In  fine,  the  wolf  is  confummate- 
ly  difag reeahle  ; his  afpedt  is  bafe  and  favage, 
his  voice  dreadful,  his  odour  infupportable,  his 
difpofition  perverfe,  his  manners  ferocious  ; 
odious  and  deftrudtive  when  living,  and,  when, 
dead,  he  is  almoft  perfectly  ufelefs. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  hiftory  of  the  wolf  I remarked,  that 
this  animal  was  entirely  extirpated  in  England. 
By  way  of  recompenfe,  it  would  appear,  that 
thefe  voracious  creatures  have  found  out  new 
countries  to  inhabit.  Pontoppidan  ailedges,  that 
they  exifted  not  in  Norway,  before  the  year 
1718.  He  fays,  that  during  the  laft  war  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  wolves  pafled  the 
vol.  iv,  o moun- 
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mountains  by  following  the  provifions  of  the 
army 

Some  Englifh  authors,  who  treat  of  Britiffi 
zoology,  have  reproached  me  for  maintain- 
ing that  wolves  ftill  exift  in  the  northern  parts 
of  their  ifland.  I never  did  affirm  this  as  a 
fa  £t,  but  only  faid  f , that  I was  affured  that 
wolves  ‘ ftill  exifted  in  Scotland.’  Lord  Mor- 
ton, then  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
Scotfman  worthy  of  the  greateft  credit  and 
refped,  and  proprietor  of  large  territories  in 
that  country,  affured  me  of  this  fadt  in  the  year 
1756.  To  his  teftimony  I ftill  adhere,  becaufe 
it  is  pofitive,  and  becaufe  the  affertion  of  thofe 
who  deny  the  fadt,  amounts  to  a negative  evi- 
dence only 

The  Vifcount  of  Querhbent,  in  his  obferva- 
tions,  tells  us,  that  there  are  two  fpecies  of  wolves 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  one  black,  and 
the  other  gray  with  black  fpots.  He  adds,  that 

* Pontoppidan’s  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Norway. 

f See  above,  p.  207. 

t It  is  amufing  to  fee  the^  Count  de  Buffon,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  repeated  affurances  he  has  had  to  the  contrary,  ftill 
maintaining  that  there  are  wolves  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
He  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  Earl  of  Morton. 
We  are  fully  difpofed  to  give  due  weight  to  an  authority  fo 
refpe&able,  and  fo  worthy  of  credit.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Count  has  mifapprehended  his  Lordlhip  ; for  it  is  uni- 
verfaliy  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  that  not  a fingle 
wolf  has  been  feen  in  any  part  of  that  country  for  more  than  a 
century  pall. 

they 
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they  are  ftronger  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  their 
ikin  is  thicker,  and  their  teeth  more  fanguinary  ; 
but  that  their  daftardlinefs  makes  them  lefs  for- 
midable, though,  like  the  ounces,  they  fometimes, 
during  the  night,  come  into  the  ftreets  of  the 
city. 
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T Defcribe  this  animal  only  as  a fupplement  to 
A the  article  Wolf  ; for  both,  I am  perfuaded, 
belong  to  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  hiftory  of 
the  wolf  *,  it  was  remarked,  that,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  there  are  fome  wolves  which  are 
white,  and  the  others  black,  and  that  the  black 
kind  are  the  largeft.  The  wolf  reprefented  in 
the  Plate  was  brought  from  Canada.  It  was  to- 
tally black,  but  fmaller  than  our  wolf  : Its  ears 
were  fomewhat  larger*  more  ere£t,  and  at  a great- 
er diftance  from  each  other.  The  eyes  were 
likewife  a little  fmaller,  and  appeared  to  be  more 
diftant  from  one  another,  than  in  the  common 
wolf.  Thefe  differences,  in  my  opinion,  are 
too  inconfiderable  to  conftitute  a diftindt  fpecies. 
The  greateft  difference  is  that  of  the  fize.  But, 
as  I have  oftener  than  once  remarked,  all  the 
animals  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  differ  in  fize  ; and  the  black 
wolf  of  Canada,  which  is  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, only  tends  to  confirm  the  general  fa£h 
Befides,  as  he  had  been  taken  when  very  young* 
and  ever  afterwards  confined  with  a chain,  con- 
ftraint  alone  was  perhaps  fufficient  to  prevent 

* See  above,  p.  207. 
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him  from  acquiring  his  full  growth.  The  com- 
mon wolf  is  alfo  fmaller  and  lefs  numerous  in 
Canada  than  in  Europe,  and  the  favages  efteem 
it  for  its  fkin  *.  The  black  wolf,  the  lynx,  and 
the  fox,  are  very  numerous  in  North  America  ; 
and  yet  the  black  fox  is  very  rare,  and  his  fkin 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  black 
wolf,  which  makes  but  a very  coarfe  fur. 

I fhall  only  add,  that  this  black  wolf  refera- 
bled  the  common  vvrolf,  both  in  figure  and  dif- 
pofitions  ; for  he  became  rapacious  only  with 
age,  and,  like  the  wolf,  he  was  ferocious  with- 
out courage. 

* Voyage  de  Saggard  Theodat,  p.  3 07. 
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rjp  H E fox  is  famous  for  craftinefs  ; and  he 
merits,  in  fome  meafure,  the  reputation 
he  has  acquired.  What  the  wolf  executes  by 
force  alone,  the  fox  performs  by  addrefs,  and 
often  with  more  fuccefs.  Without  combating 
dogs  or  fhepherds,  without  attacking  the  flocks, 
or  difinterring  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  fox 
is  more  certain  of  procuring  his  food.  He  ex- 
erts more  genius  than  motion,  and  all  his  re- 
fources  are  within  himfelf.  Acute  as  well  as 
circumfped,  ingenious,  and  patiently  prudent, 
he  diverfifies  his  conduct,  and  always  referves 
fome  art  for  unforefeen  accidents.  Of  his  own 
prefervation  he  is  extremely  vigilant.  Though 
equally  indefatigable,  and  even  nimbler  than  the 


* 4 Dog  with  a fharp  nofe,  lively  hazel  eyes,  lharp  ereft  ears, 
4 body  tawney  red,  mixed  with  afn  colour  ; fore  part  of  the  legs 

* black;  tail  long,  lirait,  bulhy,  tipt  with  white  ; fubjeft to  much 

* varieties  in  colour;’  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad*  p.  152. 

In  Greek,  Ahuirvè,  ; in  Latin,  Pulpes;  in  Italian,  Volpe  ; in 
Spanilh,  Rapofa;  in  German,  Fuchfs  ; in  Swedilh,  Raef  ; in  Pot 
' lilh,  Lifzka;  in  French,  Le  Renard. 

Vulpes  ; Gefner.  Icon.  Anim,  Quad.  p.  88. 

Vulpes  ; Ran  Synopf  Quad.  p.  1 77. 

Canis  vulpes,  caudis  ereéta,  apice  nigro  ; Lyn . Syf.  Nat.  p.  59. 
Vulpes  vulgaris  ; Klein.  Quad.  p.  71. 

Canis  fulvis,  piieis  cineris  intermix tis  ; BriJJony  Regn . Anim. 
f-  239- 
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wolf,  he  trufts  not  entirely  to  the  fwiftnefs  of 
his  courfe.  The  fox  knows  how  to  infure  fafe- 
ty  by  providing  himfelf  with  an  afylum,  where 
he  retires  from  prefling  dangers,  where  he  dwells, 
and  where  he  brings  up  his  young.  He  is  not 
a vagabond,  but  lives  in  a fettled  domeftic  ftate. 

This  difference,  though  it  appears  even  among 
men,  has  greater  effects,  and  fuppofes  more  power- 
ful caufes,  among  the  inferior  animals.  The 
fingle  idea  of  a houfe  or  fettled  place  of  abode  in- 
dicates a fingular  attention  to  felf.  The  choice 
of  fituation,  the  art  of  making  and  rendering  a 
houfe  commodious,  and  of  concealing  the  ave- 
nues to  it,  imply  a fuperior  degree  of  fentiment. 
The  fox  is  endowed  with  this  quality,  and  ma- 
nages it  with  advantage.  He  fixes  his  abode  on 
the  border  of  the  wood,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cottages  : He  liftens  to  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks  and  the  cries  of  the  poultry.  He  fcents 
them  at  a diftance  ; he  choofes  his  time  with 
judgment  ; he  conceals  his  road  as  well  as  his 
defign  ; he  flips  forward  with  caution,  fome- 
times  even  trailing  his  body,  and  feldom  makes 
a fruitlefs  expedition.  If  he  can  leap  the  wall, 
or  get  in  underneath,  he  ravages  the  court-yard, 
puts  all  to  death,  and  then  retires  foftly  with  his 
prey,  which  he  either  hides  under  the  herbage, 
or  carries  off  to  his  kennel.  He  returns  in  a 
few  minutes  for  another,  which  he  carries  off, 
or  conceals  in  the  fame  manner,  but  in  a differ- 
ent place.  In  this  way  he  proceeds  till  the  pro- 
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grefs  of  the  fun,  or  fome  movements  perceived 
in  the  houfe,  advertife  him  that  it  is  time  to  fuf- 
pend  his  operations,  and  to  retire  to  his  den. 
He  plays  the  fame  game  with  the  catchers  of 
thruflies,  wood-cocks,  &c.  He  vifits  the  nets 
and  bird-lime  very  early  in  the  morning,  car- 
ries off  fucceffively  the  birds  which  are  entangled, 
and  lays  them  in  different  places,  efpecially  near 
the  fides  of  high- ways,  in  the  furrows,  under 
the  herbage  or  brufliwood,  where  they  fome- 
times  lie  two  or  three  days  ; but  he  knows  per- 
fectly where  to  find  them,  when  he  is  in  need. 
He  hunts  the  young  hares  in  the  plains,  feizes 
old  ones  in  their  feats,  never  miffes  thofe  which 
are  wounded,  digs  out  the  rabbits  in  the  warrens, 
difcovers  the  nefts  of  partridges  and  quails,  feizes 
the  mothers  on  the  eggs,  and  deftroys  a vaft 
quantity  of  game.  The  wolf  is  not  more  noxious 
to  the  peafant  than  the  fox  to  the  gentleman. 

The  chafe  of  the  fox  requires  lefs  apparatus, 
and  is  more  amufing  than  that  of  the  wolf.  To 
the  latter  every  dog  has  great  reluClance  ; but  all 
dogs  hunt  the  fox  fpontaneoufly  and  with  plea- 
fure  ; for,  though  his  odour  be  ftrong,  they 
often  prefer  him  to  the  flag  or  the  hare. 
He  may  be  hunted  with  terriers,  hounds, 
&c.  Whenever  he  finds  himfelf  purfued,  he 
runs  to  his  hole  ; the  terriers  with  crooked 
legs,  or  turnfpits,  go  in  with  mofl  eafe.  This 
mode  anfwers  very  well  when  we  vrant  to  carry 
eff  a whole  litter  of  foxes,  both  mother  and 
22  young, 
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young.  While  the  mother  defends  herfelf 
againft  the  terriers,  the  hunters  remove  the  earth 
above,  and  either  kill  or  feize  her  alive.  But, 
as  the  holes  are  often  under  rocks,  the  roots 
of  trees,  or  funk  too  deep  in  the  ground,  this  me- 
thod is  frequently  unfuccefsful.  The  moll  cer- 
tain and  mod  common  method  of  hunting  foxes, 
is  to  begin  with  fhutting  up  their  hole,  to  place 
a man  with  a gun  near  the  entrance,  and  then  to 
fearch  about  with  the  dogs.  When  they  fall  in 
with  him,  he  immediately  makes  for  his  hole; 
but,  when  he  comes  up  to  it,  he  is  met  with  a 
difcharge  from  the  gun.  If  he  efcapes  the  fhot, 
he  flies  with  full  fpeed,  takes  a large  circuit,  and 
returns  again  to  the  hole,  where  he  is  fired  up- 
on a fécond  time  ; but,  finding  the  entrance 
fhut,  he  now  endeavours  to  efcape  by  darting 
ftraight  forward,  with  the  defign  of  never  revi- 
fiting  his  forming  habitation.  He  is  then  purfued 
by  the  hounds,  whom  he  feldom  fails  to  fatigue, 
becaufe  he  purpofely  paffes  through  the  thickeft 
parts  of  the  fcreft  or  places  of  the  mod  difficult 
accefs,  where  the  dogs  are  hardly  able  to  follow 
him  ; and,  when  he  takes  to  the  plains,  he  runs 
ftraight  out  without  flopping  or  doubling. 

But  the  mod  effectual  mode  of  deftroying  fox- 
es, is  the  laying  of  fnares  baited  with  a pigeon, 
a live  fowl,  &c.  I once  fufpended  on  a tree,  at 
the  height  of  nine  feet,  fome  meat,  bread,  and 
bones.  The  foxes  had  been  at  fevere  exercife 
during  the  night  ; for,  next  morning,  the  earth 
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all  around  was  beaten,  by  their  jumping,  as 
fmooth  as  a barn-floor.  The  fox  is  exceeding- 
ly voracious  ; befide  fiefh  of  all  kinds,  he  eats, 
with  equal  avidity,  eggs,  milk,  cheefe,  fruits, 
and  particularly  grapes.  When  the  young  hares 
and  partridges  fail  him,  he  makes  war  againft 
rats,  field-mice,  ferpents,  lizards,  toads,  &c.  Of 
thefe  he  deftroys  vaft  numbers;  and  this  is  the 
only  fervice  he  does  to  mankind.  He  is  fo  fond 
of  honey,  that  he  attacks  the  wild  bees,  wafps, 
and  hornets.  They  at  firft  put  him  to  flight  by 
a thoufand  flings  ; but  he  retires  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  rolling  himfelf  on  the  ground  to  crufh 
them  ; and  he  returns  fo  often  to  the  charge, 
that  he  obliges  them  to  abahdon  the  hive,  which 
he  foon  uncovers,  and  devours  both  the  honey 
and  wax.  In  a word,  he  eats  fifhes,  lobfters, 
grafs-hoppers,  &c. 

The  fox  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  dog, 
efpecially  in  his  internal  parts.  His  head,  hotv- 
ever,  is  larger  in  proportion  to  his  body  ; his 
ears  are  alfo  fhorter,  his  tail  thicker,  his  hair 
longer  and  more  bufhy,  and  his  eyes  more  in- 
clined. He  differs  flill  more  from  the  dog  by  a 
flrong  offenfive  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
and  by  his  natural  difpofition  ; for  he  is  not  ea- 
lily,  and  never  fully  tamed  : He  languifhes  when 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  if  kept  too  long  in  a 
domeftic  flate,  he  dies  of  chagrin.  He  does  not 
copulate  with  the  female  dog*:  If  they  have 

* See  my  experiments  on  this  lubjeft,  article  Dog. 

no 
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no  rooted  antipathy,  they  are  leaft  indifferent 
to  each  other.  Foxes  produce  but  once  a year, 
and  the  litter  commonly  confifts  of  four  or  five, 
feldom  fix,  and  never  lefs  than  three.  When 
the  female  is  full,  fhe  retires,  and  feldom  goes 
out  of  her  hole,  where  fhe  prepares  a bed  for  her 
young.  She  comes  in  feafon  in  the  winter; 
and  young  foxes  are  found  in  the  month  of 
April.  When  fhe  perceives  that  her  retreat  is  dis- 
covered, and  that  her  young  have  been  difturb- 
ed,  fhe  carries  them  off  one  by  one,  and  goes  in 
fearch  of  another  habitation.  The  young  are 
brought  forth  blind  ; like  the  dogs,  they  grow 
18  months,  or  two  years,  and  live  13  or  14 
years. 

The  fenfes  of  the  fox  are  equally  good  as 
thofe  of  the  wolf  ; his  fentiment  is  more  deli- 
cate ; and  the  organs  of  his  voice  are  more  pliant 
and  perfeft.  The  wolf  fends  forth  only  fright- 
ful howlings;  but  the  fox  barks,  yelps,  and  ut- 
ters a mournful  cry  like  that  of  the  peacock. 
He  varies  his  tones  according  to  the  different  fen- 
timents  with  which  he  is  affe&ed  : He  has  an 
accent  peculiar  to  the  chafe,  the  tone  of  defire, 
of  complaint,  and  of  forrow.  He  has  another 
cry  expreflive  of  acute  pain,  which  he  utters 
only  when  he  is  fhot,  or  has  fome  of  his  mem- 
bers broken;  for  he  never  complains  of  any 
other  wound,  and,  like  the  wolf,  allows  himfelf 
to  be  killed  with  a bludgeon  without  complain- 
ing ; but  he  always  defends  himfelf  to  the  laft 
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with  great  courage  and  bravery.  His  bite  is 
obftinate  and  dangerous  ; and  the  fevereft  blows 
will  hardly  make  him  quit  his  hold.  His  yelp- 
ing is  a fpecies  of  barking,  and  confifts  of  a quick 
fucceflion  of  fimilar  tones  ; at  the  end  qf  which 
he  generally  raifeshis  voice  fimilar  to  the  cry  of 
the  peacock.  In  winter,  and  particularly  during 
froft  and  fnow,  he  yelps  perpetually  ; but,  in 
fummer,  he  is  almoft  entirely  filent,  and,  during 
this  feafon,  he  calls  his  hair.  The  Ikins  of  young 
foxes,  and  of  thofe  taken  in  fummer,  are  of  little 
value.  The  flelh  of  the  fox  is  not  fo  bad  as  that 
of  the  wolf:  Dogs,  and  even  men,  eat  it  in  au- 
tumn, efpecially  when  he  has  been  fattened  with 
grapes  ; and  his  fkin  in  winter  makes  excellent 
furs.  He  fleeps  found,  and  may  be  eafily  ap- 
proached without  wakening  : He  fleeps  in  a 
round  form,  like  the  dog  ; but,  when  he  only 
repofes  himfelf,  he  extends  his  hind  legs,  and  lies 
on  his  belly.  It  is  in  this  fituation  that  he  fpies 
the  birds  along  the  hedges,  who  have  fuch  an 
antipathy  to  him,  that  they  no  fooner  perceive 
him,  than  they  fend  forth  foft  flirill  cries  to  ad- 
vertife  their  neighbours  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 
The  jays  and  blackbirds,  particularly,  follow  the 
fox  from  tree  to  tree,  fometimes  two  or  three 
hundred  paces,  often  repeating  the  watch-cries, 

I brought  up  fome  young  foxes  : Their  offen- 
five  odour  made  it  neceflary  to  keep  them  in 
ftables  or  places  which  were  not  much  frequent* 
çd.  This,  perhaps,  might  be  one  reafon  why 
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they  were  lefs  tame  than  the  wolf,  which  was 
kept  near  the  houfe.  At  the  age  of  five  or  fix 
months,  the  young  foxes  purfued  the  ducks  and 
fowls;  and,  therefore,  it  became  neceflary  to 
chain  them.  I kept  two  males  and  a female  two 
years.  I tried  in  vain  to  make  the  males  copu- 
late with  bitches  : Though  they  had  never  feen 
females  of  their  own  fpecies,  and  were  ftimulated 
by  the  ftrongeft  defires  of  Nature,  they  uniform- 
ly rejeded  the  bitches  : But,  whenever  a Ihe-fox 
was  prefented  to  them,  though  chained,  they  in- 
ftantly  covered  her,  and  flie  brought  forth  four 
whelps.  The  young  foxes,  who,  when  at  li- 
berty, had  darted  on  the  poultry,  never  attempt- 
ed to  touch  a fingle  fowl,  after  they  were  chain- 
ed. A living  hen  was  generally  fixed  near  them 
for  a whole  night  ; and,  though  viduals  were 
kept  from  them  for  many  hours,  yet,  in  fpite  of 
hunger  and  of  opportunity,  they  never  forgot 
that  they  were  chained,  and  difturbed  not  the 
hen. 

The  fox  is  fo  extremely  fubjeded  to  the  influ- 
ences of  climate,  that  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies 

are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  domeftic 

♦ 

animals.  Moft  of  our  foxes  are  reddifh  ; but 
fome  of  them  are  of  a filver  gray:  In  both, 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  white.  In  Burgundy,  the 
latter  are  called  coal  foxes  ; becaufe  their  feet  are 
remarkably  black.  Their  bodies  have  alfo  the 
appearance  of  being  fhorter,  becaufe  they  are 
better  clad  with  hair.  There  are  fome  who  are 

really 
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really  longer  than  the  other  kinds,  and  of  a 
dirty  gray  colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of 
old  wolves.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
difference  conftitutes  a real  variety,  or  is  pro- 
duced by  the  age  of  the  animal,  who,  perhaps, 
grows  whiter  as  he  advances  in  years.  In  the 
northern  regions,  the  foxes  are  of  all  colours, 
black,  blue,  gray,  iron-coloured,  filver  gray, 
white,  white  with  yellow  feet,  white  with  black 
heads,  white  with  the  extremity  of  the  tail  black, 
reddifh  with  the  throat  and  belly  entirely  white  ; 
and,  laftly,  fome  of  them  have  a black  line  along 
the  fpine,  croffed  with  another  black  line  over 
the  fhoulder.  The  latter  are  larger  than  the 
other  kinds,  and  have  black  throats.  The  com- 
mon fpecies  are  more  generally  diffufed  than  any 
of  the  others.  We  find  them  in  every  part  of 
Europe* * * §,  in  the  northern  and  temperate  regions 
of  A fia  j~,  and  in  America  J ; but  they  are  very 
rare  in  Africa,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Equator.  Travellers  who  pretend  to  have 
feen  them  in  Calicut  §,  and  other  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  India,  have  miftaken  the  jackal  for  the 
fox.  Ariftotle  himfelf  falls  into  a fimilar  error, 
when  he  tells  us  ||,  that  the  foxes  of  Egypt  are 
fmaller  than  thofevo.f  Greece  ; for  what  he  calls 

* See  les  Œuvres  de  Renard,  tom.  i.  p.  175. 

4 Voyage  d’Olearius,  torn.  i.  p.  368. 

% Voyage  de  la  Hontan,  torn.  ii.  p.  42. 

§ Voyage  de  Pyrard,  tom.  i.  p.  427. 

Il  Arift.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  18. 
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the  fmall  foxes  of  Egypt  are  polecats  *,  whofe 
odour  is  intolerable.  Our  foxes,  which  belong 
originally  to  cold  climates,  have  fpread  overall 
the  temperate  regions,  but  have  never  penetrated 
farther  fouth  than  Spain  and  Japan  f.  -What 
{hows  them  to  be  natives  of  cold  countries  is, 
that  all  the  varieties  of  the  fpecies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  high  latitudes,  and  no  where  elfe  : 
Befides,  they  fupport  with  eafe  the  mod  ex- 
treme cold,  and  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
both  poles  The  fur  of  the  white  foxes  is  not 
much  valued,  becaufe  the  hairs  fall  eafily  off; 
the  filver  gray  is  better  ; and  the  blue  and  crofs 
kinds  are  in  great  requeft,  on  account  of  their 
rarity  ; but  the  black  is  the  mod  precious  ; next 
to  that  of  the  fable,  it  is  the  bed  and  deareft  fur. 
We  find  foxes  in  Spitzbergen  §,  in  Greenland  ||, 
in  Lapland,  and  in  Canada  If.  In  the  latter 


* Aldrovand.  Quadrup.  Hid.  p.  197. 
f L’Hift.  du  Japon,  par  Koempfer,  tom.  i.  p.  no. 

X Narborough’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas;  Coreal,  tom.  ii. 
p.  184;  Recueil  des  Voyages  du  Nord,  tom.  ii.  p.  113.; 
Recueil  des  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à PEtabliffemcRt  de  la  Comp, 
des  Indes  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  39. 

§ Id.  ibid. 

j|  Foxes  abound  over  all  Lapland.  They  are  generally 
white,  though  lome  of  them  are  of  the  common  colour.  The 
white  furs  are  lefs  efteemed  ; but  the  black,  which  are  more 
rare,  are  fcmetimes  fold  for  40  or  50  French  crowns  ; the 
hair  is  fo  fine  and  fo  long,  that  it  hangs  on  any  fide  you  pleafe  ; 
Oeuvres  de  Renard,  tom.  i.  p.  175* 

(fl  Voyages  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  par  Sagard  Theodat,  p.  304. 
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country,  there  are  likewife  crofled  foxes  ; the 
common  fpecies  is  not  fo  red  as  in  Europe  ; and 
the  hair  is  longer  and  more  bufhy. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  foxes  of  Green- 
land refemble  dogs  in  the  form  of  the  head  and 
feet,  and  likewife  in  their  barking;  that  fome 
of  them  are  white,  but  the  greateft  number  gray 
or  blue  ; that  they  feldom  change  their  colour, 
and,  when  the  hair  of  the  blue  kind  begins  to  fall 
off,  it  grows  pale,  and  the  fur  is  no  longer  valu- 
able ; that  they  live  upon  eggs  and  birds,  and, 
when  they  are  unfuccefsful  in  finding  this  fpecies 
of  food,  they  content  themfelves  with  flies,  bees, 
crabs,  and  what  they  can  procure  by  fifhing  ; 
and  that  they  dwell  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  *. 

At  Kamtfchatka,  the  hair  of  the  fox  is  very 
bufhy,  and  fo  gloffy  and  beautiful,  that  it  excels 
the  fineft  Siberian  furs.  The  mo  ft  valuable  are 
the  black  chefnuts,  thofe  with  black  bellies  and 
red  bodies,  and  thofe  of  an  iron  colour  f. 

In  Norway  there  are  white,  bay,  and  black 
foxes,  and  others  which  have  two  black  lines  on 
the  reins.  The  latter  kind,  and  thofe  which  are 
wholly  black,  are  moft  efteemed.  Thefe  furs  are 
a confiderable  article  of  commerce  : From  the 

* Hift.  gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  xix.  p.  38, 

4 Id.  ibid.  p.  252. 
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port  of  Bergen  alone,  more  than  4000  foxes 
fkins  are  annually  exported.  Pontoppidan,  who 
often  indulges  in  the  marvellous,  tells  us,  that  a 
fox  had  ranked  feveral  heads  of  fifhes  into  rows, 
at  fome  diftance  from  a filher’s  hut  ; that  the 
people  could  not  imagine  what  might  be  his  in- 
tention, but  that*  a little  afterwards,  a crow,  which 
lighted  to  feed  upon  the  heads,  fell  a facrifice 
to  his  cunning  device.  He  adds,  that  thefe  ani- 
mals make  ufe  of  their  tail  in  catching  lobfters, 

O 2Ü 
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* Pontoppidan’s  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Norway. 
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THE  BADGER1, 


'“jpHE  badger  is  an  indolent,  diffident,  folitary 
animal.  He  retires  to  the  molï  fecret  places, 
to  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  foreft,  and  there  digs 
a fubterranean  habitation.  He  feems  to  fly  fo- 
ciety,  and  even  the  light,  and  fpends  three 

* The  badger  has  fix  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each 
jaw;  five  toes  before,  five  behind,  with  very  long  lirait  claws 
on  the  fore-feet  ; and  a tran fverfe  orifice  between  the  tail  and 
the  anus. — He  has  fmall  eyes,  Ihort  rounded  ears,  a Ihort 
thick  neck,  - with  nofe,  chin,  lower  fides  of  the  cheeks,  and 
middle  of  the  forehead  white  ; ears  and  eyes  inclofed  in  a py- 
ramidal bed  of  black,  hairs  on  the  body  long  and  rude,  their 
bottoms  a yellowilh  white,  middle  black,  ends  afh-coloured  ; 
throat,  break,  belly,  and  legs  black;  tail  covered  with  long 
hairs,  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  body  ; legs  very  fhort  and 
thick  ; claws  on  the  fore-feet  very  long  ; a foetid  white  matter 
exudes  from  the  orifice  beneath  the  tail  ; an  animal  of  a very 
clumfy  make  ; Pennant's  Synopf  of  Quad.  p.  201. 

In  Latin,  Meles , faxus  ; in  Italian,  Taffo  ; in  Spanilh,  fa- 
fugOy  Texon'y  in  German,  Tachs,  Dachs,  Dar  ; in  Swedilh,  Graf  - 
fwin  ; in  Polifil,  Jaz'wicc,  Borfucy  Kol-dzikiy  Zbik;  in  French, 
le  Blaireau  ou  Taiffon . 

Meles  ; Gefner,  Quad.  p.  86.  , 

Taxus  five  Meles  ; Ray , Synopf.  Quad.  p.  1 8ç. 

Urfus  meles,  cauda  concolore,  corpore  fupra  cinereo,  fub- 
tus  nigro,  fafcia  longitudinali  per  oculos  aurefque  nigra  ; Linn. 
Syft.  Nat.  p.  70. 

Meles  pilis  ex  fordide  albo  et  nigro  variegatis  veftita,  capite 
tæniis  alternatim  albis  et  nigris  variegato  ; BriJJcn.  Regn.  Animal. 
/•  253- 
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fourths  of  life  in  his  dark  abode,  from  which  he 
never  departs  but  in  queft  of  fubfiftence.  As  his 
body  is  long,  his  legs  fhort,  his  claws,  efpecial- 
ly  thofe  of  the  fore-feet,  very  long  and  ftrong, 
he  digs  and  penetrates  the  earth  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  animal.  He  makes  his 
hole  winding  and  oblique.  The  fox,  who  can- 
not dig  with  equal  dexterity,  avails  himfelf  of  the 
operations  of  the  badger  : Being  unable  to  make 
him  quit  his  habitation  by  force,  the  fox  prac- 
tifes  every  art  to  render  him  uneafy  : He  hands 
fentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  and  even  de- 
files it  with  his  ordure.  He  afterwards  takes 
poffeflion,  enlarges,  and  fits  it  up  for  his  own 
accommodation.  The  badger,  though  obliged 
to  change  his  habitation,  leaves  not  his  country. 
He  goes  to  a fmall  diftance  only,  wdiere  he  digs 
a fréfh  hole,  from  which  he  removes  not,  except 
in  the  night  ; and,  as  he  never  goes  far,  he  re- 
turns upon  the  approach  of  danger.  This  is  his 
only  mean  of  fafety  ; for  he  cannot  efcape  by 
flight  : His  legs  are  too  fhort  for  quick  motion. 
When  at  fome  diftance  from  his  hole,  he  is  foon 
overtaken  by  the  dogs.  They  feldom,  however, 
accomplifh  their  purpofe  without  afliftance.  The 
hair  of  the  badger  is  very  thick,  and  his  legs, 
jaws,  teeth,  and  claws,  are  exceedingly  ftrong. 
Thefe  natural  weapons  he  ufes  with  courage  and 
dexterity  : - He  lies  on  his  back,  refifts  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  dogs,  and  wounds  them  in  the  moft 
dangerous  manner.  He  is,  beftdes,  very  tena- 
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cious  of  life,  fights  long,  makes  a brave  defence> 
and  perfifts  to  the  very  laft  extremity. 

Formerly,  when  badgers  were  more  common, 
terriers  were  trained  to  hunt  and  to  take  them 
in  their  holes.  The  badger  defends  himfelf  by 
retiring  and  throwing  back  the  earth,  in  order 
to  flop  or  bury  the  dogs.  He  can  only  be  taken 
by  opening  the  hole  above,  after  the  dogs  have 
pufhed  him  to  its  extremity.  The  people  lay 
hold  of  him  with  pincers,  and  then  muzzle  him, 
to  prevent  his  biting.  I have  kept  fome  of  them, 
which  had  been  taken  in  this  manner,  a confider- 
able  time.  The  young  ones  are  eafily  tamed  y 
they  play  with  the  dogs,  and  follow  the  perfon 
who  feeds  them.  But,  when  taken  old,  they 
continue  always  favage.  They  are  neither  mif- 
chievous  nor  ravenous,  like  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 
and  yet  they  are  carnivorous.  They  eat  every 
thing  prefented  to  them,  as  fiefh,  eggs,  cheefe, 
butter,  bread,  fifh,  fruit,  nuts,  grain,  roots,  &c. 
But  raw  flefh  they  prefer  to  every  other  food. 
They  fieep  the  whole  night  and  three  fourths  of 
the  day  ; and  yet  they  are  fubjeÛ  to  a lethargic 
or  benumbed  ftate  during  winter,  like  the  mar- 
mottes or  dormice.  This  great  quantity  of  fieep 
makes  them  fat,  though  they  eat  but  little  ; and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  they  can  fupport  hunger 
with  eafe,  and  often  remain  in  their  holes  three 
or  four  days  together,  efpecially  during  fnow. 

They  keep  their  habitations  extremely  clean, 
and  never  defile  them  with  their  ordure.  The 
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male  is  feldom  found  with  the  female.  When 
about  to  bring  forth,  fhe  cuts  down  the  herbage, 
bundles  it  up,  and  trails  it  with  her  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  where  fhe  makes  a commo- 
dious bed  for  herfelf  and  her  young.  She  brings 
forth  in  fummer;  and  the  litter  commonly  con- 
fifts  of  three  or  four.  When  fomewhat  advan- 
ced, fhe  brings  them  victuals.  She  now  travels 
in  the  night  to  greater  diftances  than  formerly. 
She  uncovers  the  earth  from  bee-hives,  and  car- 
ries off  the  honey  ; fhe  rufhes  into  the  burrows 
of  rabbits,  and  feizes  their  young  ; fhe  likewife, 
lays  hold  of  field-mice,  lizards,  ferpents,  graff- 
hoppers,  and  birds  eggs,  which  fhe  conveys  to  her 
offspring,  whom  fhe  often  leads  to  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  in  order  to  fuckle  or  to  feed  them. 

Thefe  animals  are  naturally  chilly  : Thofe 
brought  up  in  the  houfe  would  never  quit  the 
corner  of  the  fire,  and  often  approach  fo  near  as 
to  burn  their  feet,  which  do  not  readily  heal. 
They  are  fubjed  to  the  itch,  and  often  infed  the 
dogs  which  enter  their  holes,  unlefs  they  be  after- 
wards carefully  wafhed.  The  hair  of  the  badger 
is  always  rude  and  greafy.  Between  the  anus 
and  tail,  there  is  a pretty  large  fiffure,  penetra- 
ting about  an  inch  deep,  from  which  conti- 
nually exudes  an  unduous  ill-fcented*  liquor, 
which  the  animal  is  fond  of  fucking.  The  flefh 
of  the  badger  has  not  a very  bad  tafte  ; and 
coarfe  furs,  collars  for  dogs,  coverings  for  horfes, 
fee,  are  made  of  his  fkin. 
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We  know  of  no  varieties  in  this  fpecies  : We 
have  endeavoured,  without  fuccefs,  to  find  the 
fow-badger  fpoken  of  by  hunters.  Dufouilloux* 
tells  us,  that  there  two  fpecies  of  badgers,  the 
fow  and  the  dog  badger  ; and  that  the  fow- 
badger  is  fatter,  whiter,  and  grofler,  both  in  the 
body  and  head,  than  the  dog-badger.  Thefe 
differences  are  extremely  trivial  ; and  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  they  are  not  to  be  perceived 
without  an  accurate  infpe&ion  f . This  diftinc- 
tion  I confider  as  a vulgar  error,  probably  found- 
ed on  the  double  name  of  this  animal,  both  in 
Latin,  viz.  meles  and  taxus , and  in  French,  viz. 
blaireau  and  taijfon . Befides,  thofe  fpecies  which 
have  varieties,  are  commonly  very  numerous  and 
generally  diffufed  : That  of  the  badger,  on  fh e 
contrary,  is  one  of  the  leaft  numerous  and  mod 
limited.  We  are  not  certain  that  they  exift  in 
America,  unlefs  we  regard  as  a variety  the  ani- 
mal fent  from  New  York,  of  which  M.  Briflon  $ 

* La  Venerie  de  IDufouilloux,  p.  72.  f Id.  ibid. 

t Meles  fupra  alba,  infra  ex  alba  flavicans. — The  mele 
a'ba,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
is  one  foot  nine  inches  long,  and  the  tail  is  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  eyes  are  proportionably  fmall,  the  legs  very  Ihort,  and  thç 
claws  white.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  very  thick  hair, 
white  on  the  fuperior,  and  of  a yellowifh  white  on  the  inferior, 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  found  in  New  York,  from  whence  it  was 
tranfported  by  M.  de  Reaumur  ; Bi  ffin.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  255.  He 
Ihould  have  added  to  this  defeription,  that  it  was  fmaller,  and 
that  its  nofe  was  fhorter  than  our  badger.  Befides,  we  perceive 
not  from  the  dried  lkin,  whether  it  had  the  fiffure  or  pdrfe  under 
the  fail. 
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has  given  a fhort  defcription  under  the  name  of 
the  white  badger.  There  are  none  in  Africa  ; 
for  the  animal  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
defcribed  by  Kolbe*  under  the  name  of  the 
Jlinking  badger , is  a different  fpecies  ; and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fojfa  of  Madagafcar,  men- 
tioned by  Flacourt,  who  fays  it  refembled  the 
French  badger,  be  a real  badger,  or  fome  other 
animal.  It  has  never  been  taken  notice  of  by  other 
travellers  : Dr.  Shaw  even  fays,  that  the  badger 
is  totally  unknown  in  Barbary  f.  It  feems  like- 
wife  not  to  exifl:  in  Afia:  It  was  not  known  to 
the  Greeks;  for  Ariftotle  never  mentions  it,  and 
the  badger  has  no  name  in  the  Greek  language. 
Hence  this  fpecies  of.  quadruped,  an  original 
native  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  has 
never  fpread  beyond  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Poland,  and  Sweden  ; and  it  is 
every  where  very  fcarce,  The  badger  admits 
not  only  of  no  varieties,  but  he  even  approaches 
not  to  any  other  fpecies.  His  characters  are 
deeply  marked,  and  very  fmgular.  The  alter- 
nate belts  upon  his  head,  and  the  fiffure  under 
his  tail,  are  perfectly  peculiar  ; and  his  body  is 
nearly  white  above,  and  almoft  black  below, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  other  animals,  whole 
bellies  are  always  of  a lighter  colour  than  their 
backs, 

* Defcript.  du  Cap,  par  Kolbe,  tom,  iii.  p.  64. 

f Shaw’s  Travels. 
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THE  otter  is  a voracious  animal,  but  fonder 
of  fifh  than  of  flefh  : He  never  quits  the 
margins  of  rivers  or  of  lakes,  and  often  depopu- 
lates the  fifh-ponds.  He  fwims  with  more  eafe 
than  the  beaver  ; for  the  latter  has  membranes 
on  his  hind  feet  only,  and  the  toes  of  his  fore 
feet  are  leparate  ; but  the  otter  has  membranes 
on  all  his  feet.  He  fwims  almoft  as  quick  as  he 
walks.  He  never  goes  to  the  fea  like  the  bea- 
ver ; but  traverfes  the  frefli  waters  and  rivers 
to  very  confiderable  diftances.  He  often  fwims 

* The  otter  has  fix  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine,  in  each 
jaw  ; five  toes  on  each  foot,. each  toe  conne&ed  by  a ftrong  mem- 
brane. He  has  fhort  ears,  eyes  placed  near  the  nofe,  thick  lips, 
and  large  whitkers.  The  whole  colour  of  his  body  is  of  a deep 
brown,,  except  two  fmall  £pot$  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  ano- 
ther below  the  chin  : His  legs  are  fhort,  thick,  loofely  joined  to 
the  body,  capable  of  being  brought  to  a line  with  the  body,  and 
of  performing  the  part  of  fins  : Each  toe  is  connejfted  to  the 
other  by  a broad  ftrong  web.  His  length  is  23  inches,  and  that 
of  the  tail  16;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  f)uad.  p.  238. 

In  Greek,  Ewfyc  ; in  Latin,  Lutra , Lytra , Lutrix,  Lutris  ; in 
Italian,  Lodra,  Lodrta,  Loutra’,  in  Spaniih,  Nutria  ; in  German, 
Fzfchotter,  in  Swedifh,  Witter',  in  Polilh,  Wydra  -,  in  French,  Lq 
Loutre. 

Lutra;  Gefner,  Hifi..  Gy  ad.  p.  684.  Icon.  Animal.  Quad.  p.  85. 

Lutra  ; Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  IH7.  Klein , Quad.  p.  91. 

Muftela  Lutra,  plantis  palmatis  nudis,  cauda  corpore  dimidio 
breviore  ; Linn.  Syf.  p.  66. 

Lutra  cafta nei  coloris.  Briffon . Regn.  Anim.  p.  277. 
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under  the  water,  and,  after  remaining  pretty 
long,  afcends  to  the  furface  for  air.  Properly 
fpeaking,  he  is  not  an  amphibious  animal,  or  an 
animal  that  can  live  equally  in  air  and  in  water. 
He  is  not  formed  for  continuing  in  the  latter  ele- 
ment ; for,  like  other  terreftrial  creatures,  he  re- 
quires the  aid  of  refpiration.  When  in  purfuit 
of  a filh,  if  he  chances  to  be  entangled  in  a net, 
he  drowns  ; and  we  perceive  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  cut  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mefhes  to 
effectuate  his  efcape.  His  teeth  refemhle  thofe 
of  the  martin,  but  they  are  proportionally  long- 
er and  ftronger.  For  want  of  fifhes,  crabs,  frogs, 
water  rats,  or  ether  food,  he  gnaws  the  young 
twigs,  and  eats  the  bark  of  aquatic  trees  ; he 
likewife  eats  the  young  herbage  in  the  Ipring. 
tie  is  neither  afraid  of  cold  nor  of  moifture. 
The  female  comes  in  feafon  in  winter,  brings 
forth  in  March,  and  the  litter  confifts  of  three  or 
four.  Young  animals  are  generally  beautiful  ; 
but  the  young  otter  is  not  lb  handfome  as  the 
old.  A head  ill-fliaped,  ears  placed  low,  eyes 
fmall  and  covered,  a lurid  afpedl,  awkward  mo- 
tions, an  ignoble  and  deformed  figure,  and  a kind 
gf  mechanical  cry  which  he  repeats  every  mo- 
ment, feem  to  indicate  a ftupid  animal.  The  ot- 
ter, however,  acquires  induftry  with  age,  fuf- 
ficient, at  leaft,  to  carry  on  a fuccefsful  war 
againft  the  fillies,  who,  both  with  regard  to  fen- 
timent  and  inftincc,  are  much  inferior  to  ether 
animals.  But  I can  hardly  allow  him  to  have 
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the  talents  of  the  beaver,  or  even  the  habits  af- 
cribed  to  him,  fuch  as  that  of  always  afcending 
the  rivers,  in  order  to  fwim  the  more  eafily  down 
the  current,  when  loaded  with  his  prey*;  that 
of  fitting  up  and  flooring  his  houfe  to  exclude 
the  w7ater  ; that  of  hoarding  a flore  of  fifhes,  in 
cafe  of  a fcarcity  ; and,  laftly,  that  of  being  ea- 
fily tamed,  of  fifhing  for  his  mafter,  and  even 
bringing  the  fifh  into  the  kitchen.  AU  I know 
is,  that  the  otters  dig  no  habitations  for  them- 
felves  ; that  they  take  pofleflion  of  the  firft  hole 
they  find  under  the  roots  of  poplars  or  willows, 
in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  and  even  in  piles  of  float- 
ing wood  ; that  they  depofit  their  young  on  beds 
made  of  twigs  and  herbs  ; that  wre  find  in  their 
habitations,  heads  and  bones  of  fifhes  ; that  they 
often  change  their  places  of  abode  ; that  they 
banifh  their  young  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  or  tw7o 
months  ; that  thofe  1 attempted  to  tame  endea- 
voured to  bite,  though  they  were  only  taking 
milk,  and  unable  to  eat  fifh  ; that  fome  days  af- 
ter they  became  more  gentle,  perhaps  becaufe 
they  were  wreak  or  fick  ; that,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing eafily  accuftomed  to  a domeftic  life,  all  of 
them  which  I attempted  to  bring  up,  died  young; 
that  the  otter  is  naturally  qf  a favage  and  cruel 
difpofition;  that,  when  he  gets  into  a fifh  pond, 
he  is  equally  deftrudlive  as  the  polecat  in  a hen- 
houfe  ; that  he  kills  many  more  fifhes  than  he 
can  eat,  and  then  carries  off  one  in  his  mouth. 

* See  Gefner,  Hift.  Quad.  p.  685. 
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Though  the  otter  does  not  call  his  hair,  his 
{kin  is  browner,  and  fells  dearer  in  winter  than 
in  fummer  ; it  makes  a very  fine  fur.  His  flefh 
has  a difagreeable  fifhy  tafte.  His  retreats  ex- 
hale a noxious  odour,  from  the  remains  of  pu- 
trid fifhes  ; and  his  own  body  has  a bad  fmell. 
The  dogs  chafe  the  otter  fpontaneoufly,  and 
eafily  apprehend  him  when  at  a diftance  from 
water,  or  from  his  hole.  But,  when  feized,  he 
defends  himfelf,  bites  the  dogs  molt  cruelly,  and 
fometimes  with  fuch  force  as  to  break  their  leg- 
bones,  and  never  quits  his  hold  till  death  loofes 
his  jaws.  The  beaver,  however,  which  is  not 
a very  ftrong  animal,  purfues  the  otters,  and 
permits  them  not  to  live  upon  the  banks  he 
poifeffes. 

This  fpecies,  though  not  very  numerous,  is 
fpread  over  Europe  from  Sweden  to  Naples  ; and 
we  find  them  even  in  North  America*.  They 
were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  f,  and  probably 
extend  over  all  the  temperate  climates,  efpecially 
in  places  which  abound  with  water  ; for  the  otter 
can  neither  dwell  in  burning  fands,  nor  in  dry 
deferts.  He  equally  flies  barren  rivers,  and  thofe 
that  are  too  much  frequented.  I believe  none 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  very  warm  countries  ; 
for  the  jiya  or  carigueibeju  J,  which  is  found 

at 

* See  le  Voyage  de  la  Hontan,  tom.  ii.  p.  38. 

■f  See  Arid.  Hill.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 
t Jiya  quæ  et  carigueibeju  appellatur  a Brafilienfibus  ; Marcg. 
Hilt.  Brafil.  p.  234.  Lutra  Brafilienfis  ; Ray,  Synopf.  Animal* 
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at  Cayenne  *,  and  has  been  named  the  Brafilian 
otter,  appears  to  be  a different  fpecies  : Where- 
as the  North  American  otter  refembles  the  Eu- 
ropean in  every  article,  except  that  his  fur  is 
blacker  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Swedifh  or 
Mufcovite  otter  f. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


PONTOPPIDAN  affures  us,  that,  in  Norway, 
the  otters  frequent  the  fait  as  well  as  the  frefh 
waters;  and  that  they  live  among  the  fragments 
of  rocks,  from  which  the  hunters  decoy  them 
by  imitating  their  voice,  wdiich  conflit  of  a low 
kind  of  whiftle.  He  adds,  that  they  eat  only 
the  fatty  parts  of  fifhes  ; and  that  a tamed  otter, 
which  was  fed  wfith  milk,  brought  filh  daily  to 
the  houfe^. 

In  fome  notes  communicated  by  M.  de  la 
Borde,  I find  that  there  are  three  fpecies  of  ot- 
ters in  Cayenne  ; the  black,  which  weighs  40  or 
50  pounds  ; the  yellowifh,  which  weighs  20  or 

Quadrup.  p.  189.  Lutra  pollice  digitis  breviore  ; Linnaeus. 
Lutra  atri  colons,  maculâ  Tub  gutture  fîavâ;  Brifibn.  Regn. 
Animal,  p.  278. 

* Lutra  nigricans,  caudâ  deprefîa  et  glabrâ  ; Barrere,  Hift.  de 
la  France  Equinoxiale,  p.  155. 

f See  le  Voyage  de  la  Hontan,  tom.  i.  p.  84. 
j Pontop.  Nat.  Hift,  of  Norway. 
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25  pounds  ; and  the  fmall  grayifti  kind,  which 
weighs  not  above  three  or  four  pounds.  He 
further  remarks,  that  thefe  animals  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Guiana,  along  the  rivers  and  marfhes 
where  fifties  abound  : They  fometimes  appear  in 
numerous  troops,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they 
cannot  be  approached.  Their  bite  is  cruel,  and 
they  defend  themfelves  againft  the  dogs.  They 
litter  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  banks. 
They  are  often  tamed  and  brought  up  in  houfes. 
I have  remarked,  fays  M.  de  la  Borde,  that  all 
the  animals  of  Guiana  are  eafily  accuftomed  to 
a domeftic  ftate,  and  become  even  troublefome 
by  their  familiarity. 

M.  Aublit,  a learned  botanift  formerly  quoted, 
and  M.  Oliver,  furgeon  to  the  King,  who  have 
long  refided  in  Cayenne,  affirm,  that  there  are 
otters  in  that  country  fo  large,  that  they  weigh 
90  or  100  pounds.  They  live  in  the  great  and 
unfrequented  rivers,  and  their  heads  often  ap- 
pear above  the  water.  Their  cry  is  heard  at 
great  diftances  ; their  hair  is  very  foft,  but  ffiort- 
er  than  that  of  the  beaver,  and  generally  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  They  live  upon  fifties,  and 
eat  likewife  the  grains  which  fall  into  the  water 
from  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

I have  added  the  figure  of  a fmall  animal 
fent  me  from  Guiana,  under  the  name  of  the 
fmall  fr eft- water  otter  of  Cayenne , which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  third  fpecies  mentioned  by  M. 
la ’Borde.  It  is  only  feven  inches  long,  from 

the 
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the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  tail  of  this  fmall  otter,  like  that  of  the  wa- 
ter-rat, has  no  hair  ; its  length  is  fix  inches  fe- 
ven  lines,  and  five  lines  thick  at  the  origin,  di- 
minilhing  gradually  to  the.  extremity,  which  is 
white,  though  the  reft  of  the  tail  is  brown  ; and, 
in  place  of  hair,  it  is  covered  with  a rough  gra- 
nulated ikin,  like  fhagreen  ; it  is  flat  below  and 
convex  above.  The  whifkers,  and  the  long 
hairs  under  the  eyes,  are  about  an  inch  in  length. 
All  the  under  part  of  the  .body  and  head,  as  well 
as  the  fore-part  of  the  fore  legs,  is  white.  The 
top  and  fides  of  the  head  and  body  are  marked 
with  large  brownifh  black  fpots,  and  the  inter- 
vals are  of  a yellowifh  gray  colour.  The  black 
fpots  correfpond  on  each  fide  of  the  body.  There 
is  a white  fpot  above  the  eye.  The  ears  are 
large,  and  feem  to  be  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
common  otter.  The  legs  are  fhort  ; the  fore- 
feet have  five  unconnected  toes  ; there  are  the 
fame  number  in  the  hind-feet,  but  they  are  con- 
nected with  membranes. 
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THE  MARTIN*. 

I^/F  OST  naturallfts  have  defcribed  the  mar- 
tin and  the  pine-weafel,  or  yellow 
breafted  martin,  as  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
Gefner  f and  Ray,  in  imitation  of  Albertus, 
affirm,  that  they  intermix  promifcuoufly.  This 
fa however,  which  is  fupported  by  no  other 
evidence,  appears,  at  leaft,  to  be  doubtful  : I be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  thefe  animals  have 
no  intercourfe,  but  form  two  diftind:  and  inde- 

* This  animal  has  broad  rounded  ears,  lively  eyes,  a brown 
head,  tinged  with  red;  the  body,  lides,  and  legs  are  covered 
with  hair,  afh-coloured  at  the  bottoms,  bright  chefnut  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  tips  ; the  throat  and  bread  are  white* 
and  the  belly  deep  brown  ; the  tail  is  full  of  hair,  and  of  a 
dulky  colour;  the  feet  are  broad,  and  covered  at  bottom  with 
thick  down  ; the  claws  are  white  ; and  the  length  of  the  body 
is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten  ; Pennant's  Synopf  of  Quad. 

P-  215- 

In  Latin,  Martes  domejiica , Foynay  Gainus , Scbifnus ; in  Ita- 
lian, Foinay  Fouina  ; in  German,  Hukfs  marder  ; in  French, 
la  Fouine. 

Martes  domedica  ; Gefner.  Icon.  Anim.  Quad.  p.  97. 

Martes,  aliis  Foyna  ; Rail  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  zoo. 

Mudela  Martes,  pedibus  fiffis,  corpore  fulvo  nigricante,  gula 
pallida  ; Lynn.  Syjl.  Nat.  p.  67. 

1 Martes  faxorum  non  fagorum,  feu  domedicus;  Klein.  Quad • 

/.  64. 

Multela  pilis  in  exortu  albidis,  caftaneo  colore  terminatis,  vef- 
tita,  gutture  albo  ; BriJJbn.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  246. 

f Gefner,  Hid.  Quad.  p.  76.  Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  200. 
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pendent  fpecies.  To  illuftrate  this  point,  I fhall 
give  a few  reafons.  If  the  pine-weafel  were 
only  a wild  martin,  or  the  martin  a domeftic 
pine-weafel,  the  firft  would  conftantly  preferve 
the  fame  characters,  and  the  latter  would  be 
fubjeâ:  to  variations  ; as  the  wild  cat  uniformly 
remains  the  fame,  while  the  domeftic  cat  affames 
all  forts  of  colours.  The  martin,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  varies,  but" preferves  its  peculiar 
characters  as  conftantly  as  the  pine-weafel  retains 
thofe  which  are  proper  to  it.  This  alone  is  a fuf- 
ficient  proof,  that  thefe  two  animals  are  fpecifi- 
cally  different,  and  that  the  one  is  net  a fimple 
variety  of  the  other.  Befides,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  for  regarding  the  martin  as  a domeftic  ani- 
mal : He  is  no  more  domeftic  than  the  fox  or  the 
polecats,  which,  likehim,  approach  the  habitations 
of  men  in  queft  of  their  prey;  and  he  has  no 
greater  communication  with  mankind  than  the 
other  animals  wre  call  wild  or  favage,  The  mar- 
tin, therefore,  differs  from  the  pine-weafel  both 
in  difpofition  and  temperament;  for  the  latter  flies 
the  open  fields,  lives  in  the  moft  fecret  receffes 
of  the  foreft,  and  is  never  numerous  in  cold 
climates  : But  the  martin  approaches  our  ha- 
bitations, takes  up  his  abode  in  old  buildings* 
in  hay-lofts,  and  in  holes  of  the  walls.  The 
fpecies  is  likewife  fpread  in  great  numbers 
over  all  the  temperate  countries,  and  is  even 
found  in  warm  regions,  as  in  Madagafcar  and 

* See  Voyages  de  Struys,  tom.  i.  p.  30. 
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the  Maldiva  iflands  *,  and  is  never  feen  in  high 
latitudes. 

The  martin  has  a fine  countenance,  a lively 
eye,  fupple  limbs,  and  a flexible  body.  His 
movements  are  all  exceedingly  nimble  ; he  rather 
bounds  and  leaps,  than  walks.  He  climbs  rough 
walls  with  eafe  and  alacrity  ; enters  the  pigeon 
or  hen-houfes,  eats  the  eggs,  pigeons,  fowls,  &c. 
and  the  female  often  kills  great  numbers,  and 
tranfports  them  to  her  young.  He  likewife 
feizes  mice,  rats,  moles,  and  birds  in  their  nefts. 
I kept  one  of  thefe  animals  a confiderable  time. 
He  tamed  to  a certain  degree;  but  never  form- 
ed any  attachment,  and  continued  always  fo  wild 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  chain  him.  He  made 
war  againft  the  rats,  and  attacked  the  poultry, 
whenever  they  came  in  his  way.  He  often  got 
loofe,  though  chained  by  the  middle  of  the  body. 
At  firft,  he  went  to  no  great  diftance,  and  return- 
ed in  a few  hours,  but  without  difeovering  any 
fymptoms  of  joy,  or  of  affedion  to  any  parti- 
cular perfon.  He,  however,  called  for  viduals 
like  a cat  or  a dog.  Afterwards  he  made  longer 
excurfions,  and,  at  laft,  he  thought  proper  ne- 
ver to  return.  He  was  then  about  a year  and  a 
half  old,  feemingly  the  age  at  which  nature  af- 
fumes  her  full  afcendency.  He  eat  every  thing 
prefented  to  him,  except  falad  and  herbs.  He 
was  fond  of  honey,  and  preferred  hemp-feed 
to  every  other  grain.  We  remarked,  that  he 

* Voyage  de  Pyrard,  tom,  i.  p.  132. 
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drank  very  often  ; that  he  fometimes  flept  two 
days  lucceffively  ; that,  at  other  times,  he  would 
lleep  none  for  two  or  three  days  ; that,  before 
fleeping,  he  folded  himfelf  in  a round  form,  and 
covered  his  head  with  his  tail  ; and  that,  while 
awake,  his  motions  were  fo  violent,  fo  perpetual, 
and  fo  incommodious,  that,  though  he  had  not 
difturbed  the  fowls,  we  found  it  neceffary  to 
chain  him,  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  every 
thing.  We  have  had  in  ourpoffeffionfeveral  other 
martins  of  a more  advanced  age,  which  had  been 
taken  in  nets  ; but  they  continued  to  be  totally 
favage,  bit  all  who  attempted  to  touch  them,  and 
would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flefh. 

Martins,  it  is  faid,  go  with  young  as  long  as 
cats.  We  meet  with  young  ones  from  fpring 
to  autumn;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  they 
br;ng  forth  more  than  once  a-year.  The  younger 
females  litter  only  three  or  four  at  a time  ; but 
the  more  aged  produce  fix  or  feven.  When 
about  to  bring  forth,  they  take  up  their  abode  in 
magazines  of  hay,  in  holes  of  walls,  which 
they  fluff  with  flraw  and  herbs,  in  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  ; and,  when  dif- 
turbed, they  remove  their  young,  who  feem  to 
arrive  very  foon  at  maturity  ; for  the  one  I kept 
had  nearly  attained  its  full  growth  in  one  year  : 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  animals  live 
eight  or  ten  years  only.  They  have  a kind  of 
mufky  fmell,  which  is  not  very  difagreeable. 
The  pine-weafel  and  the  martin,  like  fome  other 
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animals,  have  two  veficles,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  extremity  of  the  redtum,  which  contain  an 
odoriferous  matter,  fimilar  to  that  procured  from 
the  civet  cat.  Their  flefli  retains  a little  of  this 
odour  ; and  yet  that  of  the  pine-weafel  is  not 
bad.  The  fiefh  of  the  martin  is  more  difagree- 
able,  and  his  (kin  is  likewife  much  lefs  valuable. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

I Have  added  the  figure  of  an  American  ani- 
mal, which  was  fent  from  Guiana  to  M.  Aubry, 
curate  of  St.  Louis.  Though  this  animal  wants 
the  teeth,  it  is  fo  fimilar  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  common  martin,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a variety  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  differs 
from  the  martin  only  in  having  the  colour  of  the 
hair  fprinkled  with  black  and  white,  a fhorter 
tail,  and  fpots  on  the  head.  The  martin  of  Gui- 
ana is  three  or  four  inches  longer  than  the  Eu- 
ropean ; but  the  tail  is  proportionally  fhorter. 
The  muzzle  feems  alfo  to  be  longer  ; it  is  black, 
and  the  blacknefs  extends  above  the  eyes,  paffes 
under  the  ears  along  the  neck,  and  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  brown  hair  of  the  fhoulders.  There  is  a large' 
white  fpace  above  the  eyes,  which  fpreads  upon 
the  front,  furrounds  the  ears,  forms  a narrow 
band  along  the  neck,  and  difappears  on  the  fhoul- 
ders. The  ears  are  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
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the  martin.  The  top  of  the  head  is  gray,  mixed 
with  white  ; the  neck  is  brown  interfperfed  with 
afh-coloured  hairs;  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  a mixture  of  white  and  blackifh  hairs. 
Thefe  hairs  are  gray  and  afh-coloured  at  their 
origin,  then  brown,  and  black  and  white  at  the 
extremities.  The  under  part  of  the  jaw  is  of  a 
blackifh  brown  colour,  which  extends  under  the 
neck,  and  vanifhes  towards  the  belly,  which  is  of 
a bright  brown  or  chefnut.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
covered  with  fhining  reddifh  black  hair  ; and  the 
toes  have  a greater  refemblance  to  the  toes  of 
the  fquirrel  and  rat  than  to  thofe  of  the  martin. 
The  great  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  four  lines 
long  ; but  thofe  of  the  hind-feet  only  two.  The 
tail  is  more  bufhy  at  the  origin  than  the  extre- 
mity, and  the  hair  of  it  is  chefnut  or  a bright 
brown  mixed  with  black. 

We  have  given  the  figure  of  another  Cayenne 
animal,  which  feems  to  have  a great  analogy  to 
the  former.  It  was  drawn  from  the  life  at  the 
fair  of  St.  Germain,  in  1768,  and  meafured  15 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  which  was  eight  inches,  and  more  bufhy 
at  the  root  than  at  the  extremity.  This  animal 
is  fhort  legged  like  our  martins  : The  form  of 
the  head  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  martin  ; 
but  in  the  ears  there  is  no  refemblance.  The  body 
is  covered  with  woolly  hair  : There  are  five  toes 
on  each  foot,  armed  with  fmall  claws  like  thofe 
of  the  martin. 
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The  PINE-WEASEL,  or 
YELLOW-BREASTED 
MARTIN*. 

'jpH IS  animal  is  a native  of  northern  re- 
gions, where  the  fpecies  is  fo  nume- 
rous, that  the  quantity  of  their  furs  annually 
confumed  is  perfectly  aftonifhing.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  in  the  temperate  climates,  and 
they  exift  not  in  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  are  found  in  the  forefts  of  Burgundy, 
and  likewife  in  thofe  of  Fountainbleau  ; but,  in 
general,  they  are  as  rare  in  France  as  the  martin 
is  frequent.  There  are  none  of  thefe  animals  in 
Britain  ; becaufe  they  have  no  extensive  forefts 
in  that  country.  They  fly  equally  inhabited 
countries  and  uncovered  fields.  They  dwell  in 
the  woods,  and  conceal  not  themfelves  among 

* Weafel  with  a yellow  bread:  and  throat  ; the  hair  is  of  a 
dark  chefnut  colour,  and  of  far  fuperior  linenefs  to  the  for- 
mer ; in  other  refpe&s  agreeing  with  it  ; Pennant’s  Synopf.  of 
Quad.  p.  zi 6. 

In  Latin,  Martes , Marta , Marterus ; in  Italian,  Marta , Mar - 
tura,  Marturo,  Martorello , Martire  ; in  Spanifh,  Marta  ; in  Ger- 
man, Field  marder.  Wild  Mar der  ; in  Swedifh,  Mard  ; in  French, 
La  Marte 

Martes  fylveftris,  martis  altera  fpecies  nobilior  ; Gefner * Icon » 
Animal.  Quad.  p.  99. 

Martes;  Ray , Synopf.  Animal.  Quad.  p.  200. 

Multela  martes  ; Klein . Hifi.  Nat.  Quad , p.  64. 
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the  rocks,  but  traverfe  the  foreft  and  climb  the 
trees.  They  live  by  hunting,  and  deftroy  pro- 
digious quantities  of  birds,  by  eating  their  eggs. 
They  feize  fquirrels,  field-mice,  &c.  They  al- 
fo  eat  honey  like  the  martin  and  polecat.  They 
never  appear  in  the  open  fields,  in  the  meadows, 
or  in  the  vineyards.  They  approach  not  the 
dwellings  of  men  ; and  they  differ  {till  farther 
from  the  martin  in  their  manner  of  making  their 
efcape  from  the  hunters.  When  the  martinis 
purfued  by  a dog,  he  inftantly  runs  to  his  hay- 
loft or  his  hole.  The  pine-weafel,  on  the  con- 
trary, runs  a long  time  before  the  dogs,  then 
climbs  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and,  from  this  ftation, 
he  views  them  as  they  pafs.  The  track  which  he 
leaves  in  the  fnow  appears  to  be  that  of  a large 
animal,  becaufe  he  always  leaps,  and  both  feet 
make  but  one  imprefiion.  He  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  martin,  and  yet  his  head  is  fhorter.  His 
legs  are  longer,  and  confequently  he  runs  more 
eafily.  His  neck  is  yellow  ; but  that  of  the 
martin  is  white.  His  hair  is  finer,  more  bufhy, 
and  lefs  fubjeâ:  to  fall  off.  The  female  pre- 
pares not  a bed  for  her  young  ; and  yet  lodges 
them  mod  commodioufly.  The  fquirrels  build 
nefts  in  the  tops  of  trees,  with  equal  art  as  the 
birds.  When  the  pine-weafel  is  about  to  bring 
forth,  fhe  climbs  to  the  fquirrel’s  neft,  banifhes 
the  poffeffor,  enlarges  the  entry  to  it,  and  there 
depofits  her  young.  She  likewife  ufes  the  old 
nefts  of  ducks  or  buzzards,  and  holes  of  ancient 
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trees,  from  which  (he  diflodges  the  wood-peckers 
and  other  birds.  She  brings  forth  in  the  fpring, 
and  her  litter  confifts  of  two  or  three  only. 
Though  her  young  come  into  the  world  blind, 
they  foon  acquire  a confiderable  growth.  She 
brings  to  them  eggs  and  birds  ; and  afterwards 
leads  them  out  to  hunt  along  with  herfelf.  The 
birds  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  enemies, 
that,  when  they  perceive  the  pine-weafel,  they 
utter  the  fame  mournful  cry  to  advertife  his  ap- 
proach, as  when  they  fee  a fox.  What  fhows 
that  the  birds  are  animated  with  hatred,  rather 
than  fear,  is,  that  they  follow  at  a diftance,  and 
utter  this  peculiar  cry  againft  all  carnivorous 
animals,  as  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  pine-weafel, 
the  wild  cat,  &c.  but  never  againft  the  flag,  the 
roe,  the  hare,  &c. 

The  pine-weafels  are  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Afia. 
Many  of  them  are  brought  from  Canada,  and 
they  extend  as  far  as  Hudfon’s  bay  * ; and,  in 
Afia,  as  far  north  as  the  kingdom  of  Tonquinf 
and  the  empire  of  China  J.  They  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  fable,  an  animal  whofe 
fur  is  much  more  precious.  The  fable  is  black  ; 
but  the  pine-weafel  is  brown  and  yellow.  The 
moft  valuable  part  of  the  fkin  of  the  latter  is 
the  brown,  which  extends  along  the  whole  back 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 

* Lade’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  f Tavernier,  tom.  iv. 

p.  1S2.  Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom,  vii.  p.  117.  J Hid, 

pen,  des  Voyages,  tom.  vi.  p.  562. 
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THE  POLECAT*. 


H E polecat  has  a great  refemblance  to  the 


martin  in  temperament,  difpofition,  man- 
ners, and  figure.  Like  the  latter,  he  approach* 
es  our  habitations,  mounts  on  the  roofs,  takes 
up  his  abode  in  hay-lofts,  barns,  and  unfrequent- 
ed places,  from  which  he  iflues  during  the  night 
only  in  queft  of  prey.  He  {teals  flily  into  the 
court-yards,  voleries,  and  pigeon-houfes,  where, 
with  lefs  noife  than  the  martin,  he  makes  great- 
er havock,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  all  the  fowls, 
and  then  tranfporting  them  one  by  one  to  his 
magazine.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  he  can- 
not carry  them  off  entire,  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  entry  to  his  hole,  he  eats  the 

* The  polecat  has  the  {pace  round  the  mouth,  and  the  tips 
of  the  ears  white  ; the  head,  body,  and  legs,  of  a chocolate  co- 
lour, almoft  black;  on  the  {ides,  the  hairs  are  of  a tawny  caft, 
and  the  tail  is  black;  the  length  of  the  body  is  17  inches,  and 
of  the  tail  6. 

In  Latin,  Putorius  ; in  Italian,  Foetta , Puxolo  ; in  German,  litis, 
Ulk,  Buntjing  ; in  Polilh,  Vydra , Pchorz  ; in  French,  Le  Putois* 

Putorius;  Gefner.  Hijl.  Quad,  p.  767.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  99.  Rail 
Synopf.  Quad.  p.  199. 

Muftela  putorius,  pedibus  fiflis,  corpore  flavo  nigricante;  ore 
auriculifque  albis;  Linn.  Syjl.  p.  67. 

Muftela  pilis  in  exortu  ex  cinereo  albidis,  colore  nigricante 
terminatis,  veftita,  oris  circumferentia  alba  ; Brijfon.  Regn:  Atiim . 
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brains,  and  takes  only  their  heads  along  with 
him.  He  is  likewife  very  fond  of  honey,  at- 
tacks the  hives  in  winter,  and  forces  the  bees  to 
abandon  them.  He  never  retires  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  The  fpring  is  their  feafon  of 
love  : The  males  fight  for  the  female  on  the 
roofs  of  houfes.  They  afterwards  leave  her,  and 
go  to  pafs  the  fummer  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
woods.  The  female,  on  the  contrary,  continues 
in  her  habitation  till  fhe  brings  forth,  and  does 
not  lead  off  her  young  till  toward  the  end  of 
fummer.  She  litters  three  or  four,  and  fometimes 
five,  fuckles  them  but  a fhort  time,  and  accuf- 
toms  them  early  to  eat  blood  and  eggs. 

In  the  villages,  they  live  upon  poultry  ; and, 
in  the  country,  they  hunt  for  prey.  During  the 
fummer,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  rabbit- 
holes,  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  or  in  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  from  which  they  iffue  out  in  the 
night,  and  roam  about  the  fields  and  woods, 
fearching  for  the  nefts  of  partridges,  larks,  and 
quails.  They  climb  trees  in  queft  of  the  nefts 
of  other  birds.  They  lie  in  watch  for  rats, 
field-mice,  and  moles  ; and  carry  on  a perpetual 
awar  againft  the  rabbit,  who  cannot  efcape  them, 
as  they  enter  with  eafe  into  his  hole.  A 
fingle  family  of  polecats  is  fufficient  to  deftroy 
a whole  warren.  This  would  be  a fimple  me- 
thod of  diminifhing  the  number  of  rabbits  iu 
places  where  they  are  too  abundant. 
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The  polecat  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  mar- 
tin : His  tail  is  alfo  fhorter,  his  muzzle  {harper, 
and  his  hair  blacker  and  more  bufhy  : He  has 
white  hair  on  his  front,  and  likewife  on  the  fides 
of  the  nofe  and  round  the  mouth.  He  differs 
ffill  more  from  the  martin  in  his  voice  ; the  mar- 
tin has  a {harp  piercing  cry  ; the  cry  of  the  pole- 
cat is  more  blunt.  Each  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
pine-weafel  and  fquirrel,  have  a deep  grunting 
tone,  which  they  repeat  often  when  irritated. 
Laftly,  the  odour  of  the  martin  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  polecat,  which,  inftead  of  being 
agreeable,  is  extremely  foetid  ; and,  from  this 
circumftance,  the  animal  obtained  its  Latin  name 
putorius . He  fends  forth  this  infupportable 

odour  to  a great  diftance,  efpecially  when  irri- 
tated. The  dogs  will  not  eat  the  flefli  of  the 
polecat  ; and  even  his  fkin,  though  good,  is  in 
no  eftimation,  becaufe  it  never  lofes  entirely  its 
natural  fmell.  This  odour  proceeds  from  two 
veficles  near  the  anus,  from  which  an  unftuous 
matter  continually  exudes  ; and  the  effluvia  of 
it  is  extremely  offenfive  in  the  polecat,  ferret, 
weafel,  badger,  &c.  ; but  it  conftitutes,  on  the 
contrary,  a fpecies  of  perfume,  in  the  civet-cat, 
pine-weafel,  martin,  &c. 

The  polecat  feems  to  be  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate climates  : Few  or  none  of  them  are  found 
in  the  northern  regions  ; and,  in  warm  countries, 
they  are  {till  more  rare  than  the  pine-weafeh 

The 
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The  meles  Surinamenfis,  or  Hilling  weafel,  is  an 
animal  of  a different  fpecies;  and  the  polecat 
appears  to  be  bounded,  in  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
Poland.  This  animal,  it  is  certain,  avoids  the 
cold  ; for,  in  winter,  he  retires  into  the  houfes, 
and  his  Heps  are  never  feen  in  the  fnow,  either 
in  the  woods  or  in  fields  which  are  diftant  from 
the  habitations  of  men  : Lie,  perhaps,  is  equally 
averfe  to  great  heat  \ for  he  is  never  found  in 
warm  climates. 
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THE  FERRET*. 

VTf  H ETHER  the  ferret  and  polecat  belong 

V * to  different  fpecies,  has  been  a fubjeâ  of 
doubt  with  fome  naturalifts  f . The  refemblance 
of  colour,  in  fome  ferrets,  to  that  of  the  polecat, 
may  have  given  rife  to  this  doubt.  The  polecat, 
however,  is  a native  of  temperate  climates,  and 
is  a wild  animal,  like  the  martin.  But  the  fer- 
ret is  a native  of  warm  countries,  and  cannot 
fubfift,  even  in  France,  unlefs  in  a domeftic  ftate. 
The  ferret  alone  is  ufed  in  hunting  rabbits,  be- 
caufe  he  is  more  eafily  tamed  than  the  polecat. 
Both,  indeed,  have  a ftrong  and  difagreeable 
odour.  But  the  moft  convincing  proof  of  their 
being  different  animals,  is,  that  they  have  no  in- 
tercourfe  with  one  another,  and  differ  in  a num- 

* This  animal  has  a very  {harp  nofe,  red  fiery  eyes,  and  round 
ears  ; the  colour  of  the  whole  body  is  a very  pale  yellow  ; its 
length  is  about  14  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  5;  Pennant's 
Sjnopf.  of  Quad.  p.  2 1 4. 

In  Latin,  Viverra,  Furo , Furunculus  ; in  Spanilh,  Huron , Fu~ 
ram  ; in  German,  Frett , Frettel , Furette  ; in  Polifh,  Lajka  ; in 
French,  Le  Furet . 

Viverra,  Furo,  I&is;  Gefner . Hift.  Quad.  p.  762.  Icon.  Quad, 
p.  IOI. 

Muftela  pilis  fubflavis  longioribus,  caftaneo  colore  terminatis> 
veftita;  viverra,  mas.  Muftela  pilis  ex  albo  fubflavis  veftita  ; 
viverra  fcemina  ; BriJj'on.  Regn.  Anim.  p.  1 77. 

Muftela  Furo,  pedibus  fiflis,  oculus  rubicundus  ; Linn . Spfl. 

p.  68. 

f Linn.  Syft.  ibid, 
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fcer  of  eflential  chara&ers.  The  body  of  the 
ferret  is  thinner  and  more  lengthened,  his  head 
narrower,  and  his  muzzle  (harper,  than  thole  of 
the  polecat.  He  is  not  endowed  with  the  fame 
inftind  in  finding  fubfiftence,  but,  at  lead  in 
our  climates,  muft  be  carefully  nourifhed  with- 
in doors,  and  cannot  exift  in  the  fields  ; for  thole 
which  are  loft  in  the  burrows  of  rabbits  never 
multiply,  but  probably  perifh  during  the  winter* 
The  ferret  alfo,  like  other  domeftic  animals, 
varies  in  colour  ; ^and  is  equally  common  in 
vrarm  regions  *,  as  the  polecat  is  rare. 

The  female  ferret  is  lefs  than  the  male  : When 
in  feafon,  fhe  is  fo  extremely  ardent,  that,  we 
are  affured,  fhe  dies,  if  her  defires  are  not  grati- 
fied f . Ferrets  are  brought  up  in  calks  or  boxes, 
where  they  are  furnifhed  with  beds  of  hemp  or 
flax.  They  deep  almoft  continually.  When- 
ever they  awake,  they  fearch  eagerly  for  food, 
which  confifts  of  bran,  bread,  milk,  &c.  They 
produce  twice  every  year  : The  female  goes  fix 
weeks  with  young  : Some  of  them  devour  their 
young  as  foon  as  they  are  brought  forth,  in- 
ftantly  come  again  in  feafon,  and  have  three  litters, 
which  generally  confift  of  five  or  fix,  and  fomer- 
times  feven  or  eight,  and  even  nine. 

This  animal  is  by  nature  a mortal  enemy  to 
the  rabbit.  Whenever  a dead  rabbit  is,  for  the 
firft  time,  prefented  to  a young  ferret,  he  flies 

* The  ferret  is  found  in  Barbary,  and  is  called  Nimfe.  See 
Shaw’s  Travels.  j .Gefner.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  763. 
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upon  it,  and  bites  it  with  fury;  but  if  it  be^ 
alive,  he  feizes  it  by  the  throat  or  the  nofe,  and 
fucks  its  blood.  When  let  into  the  burrows  of 
rabbits,  he  is  muzzled,  that  he  may  not  kill  them 
in  their  holes,  but  only  oblige  them  to  come  out, 
in  order  to  be  caught  in  the  nets.  If  the  ferret 
is  let  in  without  a muzzle,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  loft  ; for,  after  fucking  the  blood  of  the 
rabbit,  he  falls  afleep  ; and  even  fmoking  the  hole 
is  not  a certain  method  of  recalling  him  ; be- 
caufe  the  holes  have  often  feveral  entries  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  ferret  re- 
tires into  one  of  thefe,  when  incommoded  with 
the  fmoke.  Boys  likewife  ufe  the  ferret  for 
catching  birds  in  the  holes  of  walls  or  of  old 
trees. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  ferret  was  brought 
from  Africa  into  Spain  ; which  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  as  Spain  is  the  native  climate  of  rab- 
bits, and  the  country  where  formerly  thefe  ani^ 
mais  mod  abounded.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
fumed, that,  in  order  to  diminifh  their  number, 
which  perhaps  was  incommodious,  ferrets  were 
imported  for  the  purpofe  of  hunting  rabbits  in  a 
profitable  manner,  inftead  of  multiplying  mar- 
tins, which  would  have  deftroyed  the  rabbits 
without  bringing  any  advantage  to  the  hunters. 

The  ferret,  though  eafily  tamed  and  rendered 
docile,  is  extremely  irafcible.  His  odour  is  al- 
ways difagreeable  ; but,  when  irritated,  it 
becomes  much  more  offenfive.  His  eyes  are 
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lively,  and  his  afpeCt  is  inflammatory  ; all  his 
mqvements  are  nimble,  and  he  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  vigorous,  that  he  can  eafily  overcome  a 
rabbit,  though  at  leaft  four  times  larger  than 
himfelf. 

Notwithftanding  the  authority  of  commenta- 
tors, it  is  ftill  uncertain  whether  the  ferret  be  the 
iftis  of  the  Greeks.  4 The  iCtis/  fays  Ariftotle, 
c is  a fpecies  of  wild  weafei,  fmaller  than  the 
* little  Maltefe  dog,  but  refembling  the  weafei 
4 in  its  hair,  in  the  whitenefs  of  the  under  part 
4 of  the  body,  and  likewife  in  the  craftinefs  of 
4 its  manners.  It  admits  of  being  tamed  ; and 
4 makes  great  havock  among  the  bee-hives,  be- 
4 ing  extremely  fond  of  honey.  It  alfo  attacks 
4 birds,  and,  like  the  cat,  has  an  offeous  penis 
I.  There  appears  to  be  a contradiction  in  faying 
that  the  iCtis  is  a fpecies  of  wild  weafei,  which 
admits  of  being  tamed  ; for  the  common  weafei, 
which,  in  this  country,  is  the  molt  favage  of  the 
twro,  is  perfectly  irreclaimable'.  2.  The  ferret, 
though  larger  than  the  weafei,  can  never  be  com- 
pared for  fize  to  the  lap-dog.  3.  The  ferret 
appears  not  to  have  the  cunning  of  the  weafei, 
nor  indeed  any  craftinefs  at  all  : Laftly,  he  never 
attacks  the  bee-hives,  nor  is  he  fond  of  honey. 
I enquired  of  M.  le  Roi,  infpeCtor  of  the  royal 
chafes,  concerning  this  laft  faCt.  His  anfwer 
follows  : 4 M.  de  Bufibn  may  be  aflured,  that 
4 the  ferrets  have  no  predilection  for  honey; 

•*  Hift.  Anim.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 
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4 but,  when  hungry,  may  be  made  to  eat  if. 
4 I have  fed  them  feveral  days  with  bread  foak- 
4 ed  in  water  mixed  with  honey.  The  two  laft 
4 days,  they  eat  it  in  pretty  large  quantities  ; but 
4 the  weakeft  of  them  began  to  be  fenfibly  ema- 
c dated/  This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  M.  le 
Roi  has  obliged  me  with  important  fads.  Hav- 
ing no  ferrets,  I tried  the  fame  experiment  on 
the  ermine,  by  giving  him  only  pure  honey  to 
eat,  and  a little  milk  for  drink  : But  he  died 
in  a few  days.  Thus  neither  the  ermine  nor  the 
ferret  are  fond  of  honey,  like  the  idis  of  the 
ancients  ; which  inclines  me  to  think,  that  the 
word  i&is  is  perhaps  only  a generic  name  ; or, 
if  it  marks  any  particular  fpecies,  it  ought  rather 
to  be  applied  to  the  martin  or  polecat,  both  of 
which  pofTefs  the  craftinefs  of  the  weafel,  attack 
the  bee-hives,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  honey. 
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HE  weafel  is  as  common  in  temperate  and 


warm  climates  f , as  it  is  rare  in  the  north- 
ern regions.  The  ermine,  on  the  contrary, 
abounds  in  the  north,  is  feldom  met  with  in 
temperate  climates,  and  never  in  warm  countries. 
Thefe  animals,  therefore,  form  two  diftinâ:  fpe- 
cies.  The  common  weafel  fometimes  turns 
white  during  the  winter,  even  in  our  climate. 
This  circumftance  might  give  rife  to  its  being 
regarded  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  ermine. 
This  mark  is  common  to  both  : But  there  are 
others  in  which  they  differ.  The  ermine  is  red~ 
difh  in  fummer,  and  white  in  winter  ; but  the 
end  of  its  tail  is  uniformly  black.  The  end  of 
the  weafel’s  tail  is  yellow,  even  when  the  animal 

* The  weafel  has  fmall  rounded  ears  ; the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  of  a tawny  brown  colour,  and  the  under  part  is 
entirely  white.  It  has  a brown  fpot  beneath  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  length  of  its  body  is  between  fix  and  feven  inches, 
and  of  the  tail  two  and  a half. 

In  Greek,  TaiKr,  ; in  Latin,  Muftela  \ in  Italian,  Dennola , BaU 
lot  tula  y Benula  ; in  Spanifh,  Comadreia  ; in  German,  Wifele  ; in 
French,  La  Belette  ; in  Englilh,  Weafel , Weefel , Foumart , Whit  red. 

Muftela  proprie  fie  difta  ; Gefner . Hijl.  Quad.  p.  752.  Icon. 
Quad.  p.  99. 

Muftela  vulgaris  ; Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  795.  Klein , Quad.  p.  62. 

Muftela  fupra  rutila,  infra  alba;  Brijfon , Regn.  Anim.  p.  242. 

Muftela  nivalis,  pedibus  filfis,  corpore  albo,  caudæ  apice  vix 
pilis  ullis  nigris  ; Linn.  Syjl.  p.  69. 

f The  weafel  is  found  in  Barbary,  and  is  «ailed  Fert-el  Steile  ; 
Shaw’s  Travels. 
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turns  white  in  winter.  It  is,  befides,  always  of  4 
fmaller  fize,  and  its  tail  is  much  fhorter  than  that 
of  the  ermine.  The  weafel  dwells  not,  like  the 
ermine,  in  woods  and  deferts,  but  near  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  I have  kept  both  fpecies  toge- 
ther ; but  animals  which  differ  in  climate,  in 
conftitution,  and  in  difpofition,  never  intermix» 
It  is  true,  fome  weafels  are  larger  or  fmaller  than 
others  ; but  the  difference  never  exceeds  an  inch 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  But  the  er- 
mine is  two  inches  longer  than  the  largeft  wea- 
fel. Neither  of  them  can  be  tamed,  but  are 
kept  wild  in  iron  cages.  Neither  of  them 
voluntarily  eat  honey,  nor  attack  the  bee- 
hives like  the  polecat  and  martin.  Thus 

the  ermine  is  not  the  favage  weafel,  nor  the. 
iftis  of  Ariftotle,  which,  he  fays,  is  eafily 
tamed,  and  very  fond  of  honey.  The  /weafel 
and  ermine,  inftead  of  being  eafily  tamed,  are  fo 
wild,  that  they  will  not  eat  when  any  perfon 
looks  at  them  : They  are  in  perpetual  agitation, 
always  endeavouring  to  conceal  themfelves:  And, 
if  a man  wants  to  keep  them,  he  muft  furnifh 
them  with  a bundle  of  wool  or  flax,  in  which 
they  wrap  and  hide  themfelves  from  the  light. 
Thither  they  drag  every  thing  they  can  lay  hold 
of,  and  never  eat  but  in  the  night.  They  allow 
frèfh  meat  to  lie  three  or  four  days,  and  even  till 
it  corrupt,  before  they  touch  it.  They  fleep 
three  fourths  of  the  day,  and  watch  their  prey 
during  the  night.  When  a weafel  gets  among 
the  poultry,  he  attacks  not  the  cocks  or  old  hens, 

but 
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but  Tingles  out  the  chickens  and  young  birds, 
whom  he  kills  with  a Tingle  bite  on  the  head, 
and  then  carries  off  the  whole  one  by  one.  He 
likewiTe  breaks  the  eggs,  and  Tucks  them  with 
incredible  avidity.  In  winter,  they  generally 
live  in  granaries  and  barns,  where  they  often  re^ 
main  during  the  fpring,  and  bring  forth  their 
young  among  the  hay  and  ftraw.  During  this 
period  the  female  makes  war,  with  more  fuccefs 
than  the  cat,  againft  the  rats  and  mice,  who  can- 
not efcape  her,  becaufe  ihe  follows  them  into 
their  holes.  She  mounts  the  pigeon- houfes, 
and  deftroys  the  pigeons,  fparrows,  &c.  In 
fummer  they  retire  farther  from  houfes,  efpeci- 
ally  into  low  grounds,  about  mills,  along  rivu- 
lets, conceal  themfelves  among  brufh-wood,  in 
order  to  furprife  birds,  and  often  take  up  their 
abode  in  old  willows,  where  the  female  brings 
forth  her  young  : She  prepares  for  them  a bed 
of  ftraw,  leaves,  and  other  herbage,  and  litters, 
in  the  fpring,  from  three  to  five.  The  young, 
like  thofe  of  the  polecat,  pine-weafel,  and  mar- 
tin, are  brought  forth  blind  ; but  they  very  foon 
acquire  growth  and  ftrength  enough  to  follow 
their  mother  in  the  chafe.  The  weafels  attack 
ferpents,  water-rats,  moles,  field-mice,  &c.  and, 
over-running  the  meadows,  they  devour  quails 
and  partridges,  together  with  their  eggs.  Their 
motion  confifts  of  unequal  and  precipitant  leaps; 
and,  when  they  want  to  mount  a tree,  they  make 
a fudden  bound,  by  which  they  are  at  once  ele- 
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vated  feveral  feet  high.  They  leap  in  the  fame 
manner  when  they  attempt  to  feize  a bird. 

Thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the  polecat  and  fer* 
ret,  have  a difagreeable  odour,  which  is  ftronger 
in  fummer  than  in  winter;  and,  when  purfued 
or  irritated,  their  fmell  is  felt  at  a confiderable 
diftance.  They  move  always  with  caution  and 
with  filence,  and  never  cry,  but  when  they  are 
hurt.  Their  cry  is  {harp,  rough,  and  very  ex- 
preffive  of  refentment.  As  their  own  odour  i$ 
offenfive,  they  feem  not  to  be  fenfible  of  a bad 
fmell  in  other  bodies.  A peafant  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood took  three  new-littered  weafels  out  of 
the  carcafe  of  a wolf  that  had  been  hung  on  a 
tree  by  the  hind  feet.  The  wolf  was  almoft  en- 
tirely putrified,  and  the  female  weafel  had  made 
a neft  of  leaves  and  herbage  for  her  young  in 
the  thora^  of  this  putrid  carcafe. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

THE  author  here  ingenuoufly  quotes  a letter 
he  received  from  the  Countefs  of  Noyan,  dated 
at  the  Caftle  of  Manceliere  in  Britany,  July 
20,  1771,  in  which  that  Lady  affures  him, 

that  he  had  injured  the  character  of  the  weafel, 
by  alledging  that  no  art  could  reclaim  or  ren- 
der him  docile;  becaufe  fhe  had  tried  the  expe- 
riment upon  a young  weafel  taken,  in  her  gar- 
den, 
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den,  which  foon  learned  to  recognife  and  to  lick 
the  hand  from  which  it  received  its  food,  and 
became  as  familiar,  careffing*  and  frolickfome* 
as  a dog  Or  fqùîrrel. 

This  fad  the  author  had  ftill  farther  confirm^ 
ed  by  a fimilar  experiment  made  by  M.  Giely 
de  Mornas,  who  trained  a young  weafel  fo  com- 
pletely* that  the  animal  followed  him  wherever 
he  went.  The  method  of  taming  them  is,  to 
ftroke  them  often  and  gently  over  the  back,  and 
to  threaten,  and  even  beat  them*  when  they  bite. 
Their  odour  is  never  offertfive,  but  when  they 
are  irritated.  They  are  fed  with  milk,  boiled 
flefli,  and  water;  and  unlefs  they  be  ftarved, 
never  eat  honey,  although  prefen  ted  to  them* 


* 3 
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H E weafel  with  a black  tail,  is  called  thef 
ermine , and  rofelet  by  the  French  ; the 
ermine  when  it  is  white,  and  the  rofelet  when  it 
is  red  or  yellowifh.  Though  lefs  frequent  than 
the  ordinary  weafel,  they  are  ftill  found  in  con- 
fiderable  riümbers,  efpecially  in  the  ancient  fo- 
refts,  and  fometimes,  during  winter,  in  fields 
bordering  upon  woods.  It  is  eafy,  at  all  feafons* 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  common  Weafel  • 

* The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a pale  tawny  brown 
colour;  the  edges  of  the  ears  and  ends  of  the  toes,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  white  ; the  throat,  breaft,  and  belly  white  ; the  end  of 
the  tail  black  : The  length  of  the  body  is  ten  inches,  and  of 
the  tail  five  and  a half.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  this  animal 
becomes  entirely  White  at  the  approach  of  winter,  except  the 
end  of  the  tail  ; and  it  refumes  its  brown  colour  in  the  fpfing  ; 
Pennant's  Synopf  of  Quad.  p.  212. 

In  Latin,  Hermellanus , animal  Ermineum  ; in  Italian,  ArmeU 
lino  \ in  German,  Hermelin  ; in  Swedifh,  Hermelint  Lekatt  ; in 
r Polifti,  Gronoftay\  in  French,  L'Heivninej  or  Le  Rofelet',  in  Englilh, 
Ermine , Stoat. 

Muftela  alba;  Gefner , Quad.  p.  753. 

Muftela  Candida,  five  animal  ermineum  recentiorum;  Ray, 
Synopf.  Quad.  p.  198. 

Muftela  erminea,  plantis  fifiis,  caudæ  apice  nigro  ; Linn.  Syjl, 
Elat.  p.  68. 

Muftela  armellina  ; muftela  alba,  extrema  cauda  nigri  ; Klein. 
Quad.  p.  63. 

Muftela  hieme  alba,  æftate  fupra  rutila,  infra  alba,  cauda 
apice  nigro  ; Briffon.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  243. 
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foi*  the  end  of  their  tail  is  always  of  a deep  black, 
and  the  borders  of  the  ears  and  toes  are  white. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  what  We  formerly 
Remarked  concerning  this  animal*.  "We  fhall  on- 
ly obferve  that  it  changes  its  colour,  as  ufiial,  in 
winter.  I had  onefent  me,  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1757,  which  was  then  white.  I kept  it 
till  April  1758,  when  it  would  probably  have 
become  white,  had  it  been  at  liberty  ; but  it  was 
confined  in  an  iron  cage,  againft  the  bars  of  which 
it  perpetually  rubbed,  and,  as  it  had  not  been 
fufficiently  expofed  to  the  cold,  it  (till  pteferved 
its  fummer  coat;  It  i emains  as  lavage  as  ever,  and 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  bad  fmell.  In  every  other 
circumftance,  it  is  a healthy  vivacious  animal, 
has  lively  eyes,  a fine  countenance,  and  move- 
ments fo  rapid,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  them 
with  the  eye.  It  has  always  been  fed  with  eggs 
âfrd  flefh  ; but  it  touches  not  meat  till  it  has  be- 
come putrid.  It  never  inclined  to  eat  honey; 
and,  being  deprived  of  victuals  for  three  days,  it 
died,  after  having  taken  a fmall  quantity  of  ho- 
ney. The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  very  precious. 
The  furs  of  the  ermine  are  finer  and  fairer  than 
thofe  of  the  white  rabbit  ; but  they  foon  turn  yel- 
lowifh  ; and,  indeed,  the  ermines  of  our  climate 
have  always  a flight  tindlure  of  yellow. 

This  animal  is  very  frequent  in  the  north,  es- 
pecially in  Ruflia,  Norway,  and  Lapland  where, 

* See  above,  article  Weafel. 
f Œuvres  de  Regnard,  tom.  i*  p.  178. 
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as  in  every  other  place,  they  are  reddifh  in  fum- 
mer  and  white  in  winter.  They  feed  upon  fmall 
animals,  arid  particularly  a fpecies  of  rat,  which 
abounds  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  to  be  after-^ 
wards  mentioned.  The  ermines  are  rare  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  are  never  found  in  warm 
countries.  The  Cape  animal,  called  the  ermine 
by  Kolbe*,  and  whofe  flefh,  he  remarks,  is 
wholefome  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  has  no 
affinity  to  the  ermine.  The  weafels  of  Cayenne, 
defcribed  by  M.  Barrere  f , and  the  gray  ermines 
of  Tartary,  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  China, 
mentioned  by  fome  travellers  J,  are  alfo  animals 
different  from  our  weafels  and  ermines. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

IN  the  natural  hiftory  of  Norway  by  Pontop- 
pidan,  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 

4 In  Norway,  the  ermine  lives  among  the  frag- 
4 ments  of  rocks.  This  animal  feems  to  belong 
4 to  the  weafel  tribe.  His  fkin  is  white,  except 
4 the  tail,  which  is  fpotted  with  black.  The  furs 
4 of  Norway  and  Lapland  preferve  their  white- 
4 nefs  better  than  thofe  of  Ruffia,  which  fooner 
4 turn  yellowifh  \ and,  for  this  reafon,  the  for- 
4 mer  are  of  greater  requeft,  even  at  Peterfburg. 
4 The  ermine  catches  mice  like  the  cat,  and, 

* Defcript.  da  Cap  de  Bonne-Efperance,  p.  54. 

f Defcript.  de  la  France  Equinodtiale. 

J Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  vi.  p.  565— 603. 
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4 when  pra&icable,  carries  off  his  prey.  He  is 
* particularly  fond  of  eggs,  and,  when  the  fea  is 
4 calm,  he  fwims  over  to  the  iflands  which  lie  near 
4 the  coaft  of  Norway,  where  there  are  vaft 
4 quantities  of  fea  fowls.  It  is  alledged,  that, 
4 when  the  female  brings  forth  on  an  ifland,  £he 
4 conduds  her  young  to  the  continent,  upon  a 
4 piece  of  wood,  piloting  them  with  her  fnout. 
4 This  animal,  though  fmall,  kills  thofe  of  a 
4 much  larger  fize,  as  the  rain-deer  and  bear. 
4 He  jumps  into  one  of  their  ears  when  they 
4 are  afleep,  and  adheres  fo  faff  by  his  teeth, 
4 that  the  creatures  cannot  difengage  him.  He 
4 likewife  furprifes  eagles  and  heath-cocks,  by 
4 fixing  on  them,  and  never  quitting  them,  even 
4 when  they  mount  in  the  air,  till  the  lofs  of 
4 blood  makes  them  fall  down*’ 
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T HIS  ariimâl  is  analogous  to  the  weaiel  and 
ermine.  M.  Allamand  gave  the  firft  de- 
fcription  and  figure  of  it  under  the  name  of  the 
grifon , ill  the  15th  volume  of  the  Dutéh  edition 
of  my  work,  which  he  defcribes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

■ 4 I received,1  fays  hé,  4 from  Surinam,  the 
4 fmall  animal  reprefented  in  the  plate  f . In  the 
4 catalogue  it  was  called  the  gray  weafd , from 
4 which  circumftance  I derived  the  nam z grifon  y 
4 becaufe  I know  not  how  it  is  denominated  in 
4 the  country  where  it  is  found.  The  whole  up- 
4 per  part  of  its  body  is  covered  with  deep  browri 
4 hain,  having  white  points,  which  gives  a gray- 
4 ifh  brown  colour  : Under  the  head  and  neck  is 
4 a bright  gray,  becaufe  the  hairs  there  are  very 
4 lhort,  and  the  white  part  is  of  equal  length 
4 with  the  brown.  The  muzzle,  and  the  under 
4 part  of  the  body  and  legs,  are  black;  which  fin- 
4 gularly  contrails  with  the  gray  colour  on  the 
4 head  and  neck. 

4 The  head  of  this  atiimal  is  very  large  in  pro* 
4 portion  to  its  body  ; its  ears  form  almoll  a femi* 
4 circle  ; its  eyes  are  large;  and  its  mouth  is 

* A new  animal  from  Buflbn’s  Supplement. 

f Edition  de  Hollande,  tom.  xv< 
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i armed  with  ftrong  grinders,  and  {harp  talks. 

5 It  has  fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  of 
4 them  hardly  rifing  above  the  gums.  Both 
c the  fore  and  hind  feet  have  five  toes,  with  yel- 
4 lowilh  claws.  The  tail  is  pretty  long,  arid  ter- 
4 minâtes  in  a point. 

4 The  grifon  has  a greater  refemblance  to  the 
4 weafei  than  to  any  other  ariirrial.  But  it  be-4 
4 longs  not  to  the  weafei  tribe  ; for  its  body  is 
* too  fhort,  and  its  legs  are  too  long.  It  is  not 
4 mentioned  by  any  author  or  traveller.  I 
4 fhewed  it  to  feveral  perfons  who  had  lived 
4 long  in  Surinam  ; but  none  of  them  knew  it  $ 
4 hence  it  either  muft  be  a rare  animal,  even  in 
4 its  native  country,  or  it  muft  live  only  in  de- 
4 fert  and  unfrequented  places.  The  length  of 
4 its  body  is  about  feven  inches.  I have  not 
4 been  able  to  learn  any  thing  of  its  hiftory.’ 
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^HE  fquirreîis  a little  neat  animal,  and  maÿ 
be  confidered  as  in  a ftate  between  favage 
and  domeftic.  The  gentlenefs,  docility*  and 
inoffenfivenefs  of  his  manners,  entitle  him  to  re- 
gard and  protection.  Though  he  fometimes 
feizes  birds,  he  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  deftruc- 
tive.  Fruits*  almonds*  nuts*  beech  maft,  and 
acorns*  are  his  common  food.  He  is  handfome* 
lively,  alert*  and  extremely  vigilant  and  induf- 
trious.  He  has  eyes  full  of  fire*  a fine  counte- 
nance, a nervous  body,  and  very  nimble  limbs* 
The  beauty  of  his  figure  is  heightened  by  a tail 

* The  common  fquirrel  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jawj 
four  toes  before,  and  five  behind  ; a long  tail,  cloathed  with 
long  hair  ; the  ears  terminated  in  long  tufts  of  hair  ; die  eves 
are  large,  lively,  and  black  ; the  head*  body,  legs,  and  tail* 
are  of  a bright  reddifli  brown  ; the  breaft  and  belly  are  white  ; 
and  the  hair  on -each  fide  of  the  tail  lies  flat;  Pennant's  Synopf 
of  Quad.  p.  279. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  Sciurus;  in  Italian,  Scbirivolo,  Chiri^uolc , 
Scbirato,  Schiratola  ; in  Spanifh,  Harda-efquilo  ; in  German, 
Eycborn,  Eichhermlin  ; in  Swedilh,  lkhorn  ; in  Poliih,  Wijer<vijarka  3 
in  French,  L'Eculreuil. 

Sciurius  ; Gefner.  Hiji . of  Quad.  p.  84*. 

Sciurus  vulgaris  ; Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  2 1 4. 

Sciurus  vulgaris,  auric ulis  apice  barbatis,  palmis  tetr'adadlylisi 
plantis  pentada&ylis  ; Linn.  Syft.  p.  104. 

Sciurus  vulgaris  rubicundus;  Klein . Quad.  p.  53. 

Sciurus  rufus  quandoque  grifeo  admixto  ; Erijjbn.  Regti.  Anim t 
p.  150. 
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refembling  a plume  of  feathers,  which  he 
raifes  the  length  of  his  head,  and  under  which 
he  fhades  himfelf  from  the  fun  and  weather. 
The  under  part  of  his  body  is  furnifhed  with  an 
apparatus  equally  remarkable,  and  which  indi- 
cates ftrong  generative  powers.  The  fquirrel 
partakes  lefs  of  the  nature  of  quadrupeds  than 
moft  others  of  that  tribe.  He  generally  refis 
almoft  on  end,  and  ufes  his  fore-feet  like  hands, 
in  carrying  his  food  to  his  mouth.  Inftead  of 
concealing  himfelf  under  the  earth,  he  is  perpe- 
tually in  the  air.  He  approaches  the  birds  by 
his  lightnefs  ; and,  like  the  feathered  tribes,  he 
dwells  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  traverfes  the  fo- 
refts  by  leaping  from  one  tree  to  another.  He 
likewife  builds  his  neft  in  the  trees,  gathers  grains 
and  feeds,  drinks  the  dews,  and  defcends  not  to  the 
earth  but  when  the  trees  are  agitated  by  ftorms. 
He  is  never  found  in  the  open  fields,  nor  in  the 
plains.  He  approaches  not  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  never  remains  among  brufh wood  ; but 
delights  in  the  lofty  trees  of  the  foreft.  Of  wa- 
ter he  is  ftill  more  afraid  than  of  the  earth  ; and 
we  are  affured,  that,  when  he  wants  to  pais  a 
river  or  lake,  he  employs  the  bark  of  a tree  for  a 
ftiip,  and  ufes  his  tail  for  the  rudder  and  fails  *. 

He 

* Rei  veritate  nititur  quod  Gefnerus  ex  Vicentio  Beluan- 
cenfi  et  Olao  Magno  refert,  fduros,  quando  aquam  tranfire 
çupiunt,  lignum  leviffimum  aquæ  imponere  ; eique  infidentes, 
et  cauda,  non  tamen  ut  vult,  erefta,  fed  continuo  mota,  velifi- 
cantes  neque  flame  vento,  fed  tranquillo  æquore  tranfvehi. 
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He  fleeps  not,  like  the  dormoufe,  during  the 
winter,  but  is  at  all  feafons  awake  and  lively  j 
and,  if  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  he  repofes  be 
touched,  he  inftantly  leaves  his  little  neft,  and 
flies  to  another  tree,  or  fhelters  himfelf  under  a 
branch.  He  collects  nuts  during  fummer,  hides 
them  in  the  trunks  or  hollows  of  old  trees,  and 
has  recourfe  to  them  for  his  winter  food  : He 
likewife  fearches  for  them  in  the  fnow,  and  fcratch- 
es  off  the  furface  of  it  with  his  feet.  His  voice 
is  fhrill,  and  ftill  more  piercing  than  that  of  the 
martin.  When  irritated,  he  makes  a murmur- 
ing or  grumbling  noife.  He  is  too  liglfï  for 
walking  ; his  movements  confift  of  little  leaps  ; 
and  fometimes  he  makes  confiderable  bounds. 
His  claws  are  fo  (harp,  and  his  motions  fo  quick, 
that  he  inftantaneoufly  climbs  beech  trees, 
though  their  bark  be  exceedingly  fmooth. 

During  the  fine  fummer  nights,-  the  fquirrels 
are  heard  crying,  when  purfuing  each  other 
among  the  trees.  They  feem  to  dread  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ; for,  during  the  day,  they  remain  in 
their  nefts,  from  which  they  iflue,  in  the  night, 
to  eat,  to  frolick,  and  to  make  love.  Their  habi- 
tation is  clean,  warm,  impenetrable  to  rain,  and 
generally  fituated  in  the  cleft  of  a tree.  They 
begin  the  work  by  carrying  fmall  flicks, 

quod  fide  dignus,  lidufque  meus  emiflarius  ad  infulas  Goth- 
landiæ,  plus  fimplice  vice  obfervavit,  et  cum  fpoliis  in  littori- 
bus  ibidem  colle&is  redux  mirabundus  mini  retulit;  DiJJ'ert . 
de  Sciuro  volante.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  97.  fag.  38.  Klein,  de  Quad. 
P*  53- 
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yyhich  they  mix  and  interlace  with  mofs  : They 
then  prefs  and  ftamp  it,  tp  give  it  firmnefs  and 
capacity  for  holding  themfelves  and  their  youqg. 
A fmall  ftrait  aperture  only  is  left  near  the  top, 
which  is  hardly  fqfficieqt  to  allow  them  to  pafs. 
Above  this  aperture  i$  a conical  cover  which 
fhelters  the  whole,  and  makes  the  rain  run  off  the. 
hides.  They  generally  produce  three  or  four  at  a 
litter  : The  females  come  in  feafon  in  the  fpring, 
and  bring  forth  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  They  caft  their  hair  in  winter,  and  the 
new  fur  is  redder  than  the  former.  They  comb 
and  drefs  themfelves  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
are  very  cleanly,  and  have  no  bad  fmell.  Their 
flefh  makes  pretty  good  eating.  The  hair  of 
their  tail  is  ufed  for  pencils  ; but  their  fkin  is 
only  an  indifferent  fur. 

Several  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  border  upon 
that  of  the  fquirrel  ; but  there  are  few  varieties 
in  the  fpecies  itfelf.  Some  are  of  an  afh-colour  ; 
but  the  greateft  number  are  reddifh.  The  fmall 
gray  kind  is  a different  fpecies,  and  continues 
always  gray  : And,  without  mentioning  the  dy- 
ing fquirrels,  the  white  fquirrel  of  Cambaia 
which  is  very  fmall,  that  of  Madagafcar  f , called 
tjitfihi , which  is  gray,  and  neither  beautiful  nor 
eafily  tamed,  the  white  fquirrel  of  Siam  J,  the 
gray  fpotted  fquirrel  of  Bengal  §,  the  ftriped 

* Les  Voyages  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  tom.  vi.  p.  368. 

-j-  Le  Voyage  de  Flacourt,  p.  164. 

I Le  fécond  Voyage  du  P.  Tachard,  p.  249. 

§ Voyages  de  la  Comp,  des  Indes  de  Hollande,  tom.  vii. 
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fquîrrel  of  Canada  the  black  fquïrrel  f , the 
large  gray  fquirrel  of  Virginia  J,  the  fquirrel 
of  New  Spain,  with  white  ftripes  §,  the  white 
fquirrel  of  Siberia  |J,  the  variegated  fquirrel,  or 
mus  ponticus,  the  fmall  American  fquirrel,  that  of 
Brafil,  that  of  Barbary,  the  palm-rat,  &c.  form 
fo  many  diftinâ:  and  independent  fpecies  of  qua- 
drupeds. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


SQUIRRELS  fhould  be  confidered  rather  as 
natives  of  northern  regions,  than  of  temperate 
climates  ; for  they  abound  fo  much  in  Siberia,  that 
iramenfe  numbers  of  their  {kins  are  annually  fold 
in  that  country.  The  Siberians,  fays  M.  Gmelin, 
take  the  fquirrels  in  traps,  made  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a fourth  figure,  which  are  fufpended  on 
the  trees,  and  baited  with  a piece  of  dried  fifh  If. 

It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  there  are  black 
fquirrels  in  America.  M.  Aubry,  curate  of  Saint 
Louis,  has,  in  his  cabinet,  a fquirrel,  fent  him 
from  Martinico,  which  is  totally  black.  It  is  alfo 

* Le  Voyage  de  Sagard  Theodat,  p.  305. 
f L’Hift.  Nat.de  la  Caroline,  par  Catelby,  tom.  ii.  p.  73. 

$ Ibid.  tom.  ii.  p.  76. 

§ Albert  Seba,  vol.  ,i.  p.  76. 
j|  Briflon.  Regn.  Anim..  p.  151. 

,f[  Voyage  de  M.  Gmelin  in  Siberie,  tom.  ii.p.  232. 
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diftinguiffied  from  other  fquirrels  by  having  no 
hair,  or  at  leaft  a very  fmall  quantity,  on  its  ears. 

M.  delà  Borde,  King’s phyfician  at  Cayenne, 
remarks,  that,  in  Guiana,  there  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies  of  fquirrel,  which  lives  in  the  woods  ; that 
its  hair  is  reddilh  ; that  it  exceeds  not  the  fize  of 
an  European  rat  ; that  it  feeds  on  the  grain  of 
the  Marlpa , Aoura , Comana , &c.  ; that  it  brings 
forth  its  young,  to  the  number  of  two,  in  the 
holes  of  trees  ; that  it  bites  like  a rat  ; that  it  is 
eafily  tamed  ; that  it  makes  a kind  of  low 
whittling  cry  ; and  that  it  is  always  feen  alone, 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch. 

I am  not  certain  that  this  animal,  mentioned 
by  M.  de  la  Borde,  is  a real  fquirrel  ; for  thefe 
animals,  in  general,  are  not  found  in  very  warm 
climates,  fuch  as  that  of  Guiana.  The  fpecies, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  numerous  in-  the  cold 
and  temperate  regions  of  both  Continents. 

4 We  find,’  fays  M.  Kalm,  4 feveral  fpecies  of 
4 fquirrels  in  Pennfylvania,  where  the  fmall  kind, 
4 called  the  ground-fquirrel , is  preferred  ; be- 
4 caufe,  though  difficult  to  tame,  it  is  mo  ft  hand- 
4 fome.  The  large  fquirrels  do  much  mifchief 
4 to  the  plantations  of  maize.  They  cut  the 
4 flems  in  order  to  eat  the  pith.  They  fome- 
4 times  come  in  hundreds  into  a field,  and  often 
4 devour  the  whole  wheat  in  a fingle  night.  In 
4 order  to  dettroy  them,  a price  is  put  upon  their 
4 heads.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  flefh  of  the 

4 fquirrels. 
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4 fquirrels,  but  put  little  value  on  their  {kins  % 

4 The  gray  fquirrelsare  common  in  Pennfylvania, 
4 and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  North  America. 

4 In  figure  they  refemble  thofe  of  Sweden  ; but, 
4 both  in  fummer  and  winter,  they  preferve  their 
4 gray  colour,  and  are  likewife  fomewhat  larger. 
4 They  build  their  nefts  with  mofs  and  ftraw  in 
4 the  hollows  of  trees.  They  feed  upon  the 
4 fruits  of  the  woods,  but  prefer  the  maize.  They 
4 lay  up  provifions  for  winter,  and  remain  in 
4 their  magazines  during  the  great  colds.  Thefe 
4 animals  not  only  do  much  injury  to  the  maize, 
4 but  likewife  to  the  oaks,  the  flowers  of  which 
4 they  devour,  fo  that  the  trees  produce  few 

4 acorns It  is  alledged,  that  they  are 

4 now  more  numerous  in  Pennfylvania  than  for- 
4 merly,  and  that  they  have  multiplied  in  pro- 
4 portion  to  the  increafe  of  the  plantations  of 
4 maize,  which  is  their  principal  food.’ 


# Voyage  de  Kalm,  tom.  ii.  p.  245. 
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ATURE,  by  defcending  gradually  from 


great  to  fmall,  from  ftrong  to  weak,  coun- 
terbalances every  part  of  her  works.  Attentive 
folely  to  the  prefervation  of  each  fpecies,  fhe 
creates  a profufion  of  individuals,  and  fupports 
by  numbers  the  fmall  and  the  feeble,  whom  fhe 
hath  left  unprovided  \vith  arms  or  with  courage. 
She  has  not  only  put  thofe  inferior  animals  in  â 
condition  to  perpetuate  and  refill  by  their  own 
numbers,  but  fhe  feems,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
have  afforded  a fupply  to  each  by  multiplying 
the  neighbouring  fpecies.  The  çat,  the  moufe, 
the  field  moufe,  the  water-rat,  the  fhort  tailed 

* The  rat  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  toes  before, 
five  behind,  and  a flender  taper  tail,  naked  or  very  {lightly  hair- 
ed. It  is  of  a deep  iron  gray  colour,  nearly  black  ; the  belly  is 
cineritious,  and  the  legs  dulky  and  almoft  naked.  There  is  a 
claw,  in  place  of  a fifth  toe,  on  the  fore-feet.  Its  length  is  feven 
inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  near  eight  ; Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad. 


In  Greek,  Mur  ; in  Latin,  Mus  major , Rattus  ; in  Italian,  Rato 
di  cafa\  in  Spanifh,  Raton  ; in  German,  Ratz  ; in  Swedifh,  Rotta  ; 
in  Polilh,  Sczurez  ; in  French,  Le  Rat. 

Mus  domefticus  major,  live  rattus;  Gefner . Quad.  p.  731.  Ray , 
Synopf.  Quad.  p.  217. 

Mus  rattus,  cauda  elongata  fubnuda,  palmis  tetradadylis,  cum 
unguiculo  pollicari,  plantis  pentadadylis  ; Linn.  Syf.  p.  83. 

Mus  rattus  domefticus;  Klein.  Quad.  p.  75. 


Mus  cauda  longilfima,  obfcure  cinereue  : Brijjbn.  Regn.  Anim. 

p » 168. 


p.  299. 
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field-moufe,  the  fat  fquirrel,  the  garden  fquirrel, 
the  dorm.oufe,  the  fhrew-moufe,  and  feveral 
others  which  I mention  not,  becaufe  they  do  not 
belong  to  our  climate,  form  fo  many  diftindt  and 
feparate  fpecies,  but  fo  analogous  to  each  other, 
that,  if  any  one  fhould  happen  to  fail,  the  gap 
in  the  genus  would  hardly  be  perceptible.  It  is 
this  great  number  of  neighbouring  fpecies  which 
hath  given  to  naturalifts  the  idea  of  genera;  an 
idea  which  can  only  be  employed  when  we  view 
objedts  in  general,  but  which  vanifhes  whenever 
we  confider  Nature  in  detail. 

Men  at  firftgave  diftindt  names  to  objedts  which 
appeared  to  differ  from  each  other  ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  gave  general  denominations  to 
objedts  that  feemed  to  be  nearly  fimilar.  Among 
a rude  people,  and  in  the  infancy  of  all  lan- 
guages, there  is  hardly  any  thing  but  general 
terms,  or  vague  and  ill-formed  expreftions  for 
objedts  of  the  fame  order,  though  very  different 
from  each  other.  An  oak,  a beech,  a linden- 
tree,  a fir,  a pine,  a yew,  would,  at  firft,  have 
ho  other  name  but  that  of  a tree  ; afterwards  the 
oak,  the  beech,  and  the  yew,  would  all  be  called 
oak  ; when  thefe  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  fir, 
the  pine,  and  the  yew,  the  three  latter  would  be 
called  fir.  Particular  names  could  only  be  in- 
vented in  confequence  of  a minute  examination 
of  each  different  fpecies  ; and  the  numbers  of 
thefe  names  are  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  of  Nature  : The  more 

we 
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we  examine  her,  proper  and  particular  names 
will  become  more  frequent.  When  natural  ob- 
jets, therefore,  are  reprefented  to  us,  under  ge- 
neral denominations,  or  by  clalfes  and  genera,  it 
is  recalling  the  darknefs  peculiar  to  the  infant 
flate  of  human  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  genera  ; but  fcience  will  for  ever  con- 
tinue to  create  and  to  multiply  proper  names  ; 
and  I fhall  never  hefitate  in  adding  to  their  num- 
ber, as  often  as  I have  occafion  to  delineate  dif- 
ferent fpecies. 

Several  fpecies  of  fmall  animals  have  been 
confounded  under  the  generic  name  of  rat  : But 
we  fhall  confine  this  name  folely  to  the  com- 
mon rat,  which  is  of  a blackifh  colour,  and  in- 
fefls  the  habitations  of  men.  The  rat  common- 
ly frequents  granaries  and  barns,  and  from 
thence,  when  food  is  fcarce,  comes  into  our 
houfes.  He  is  a carnivorous,  or  rather  an  om- 
nivorous animal  : He  feems  only  to  prefer  hard 
fubftances  to  thofe  which  are  tender  or  fucculent. 
He  gnaws  linen,  cloths,  furniture,  makes  holes 
in  the  walls,  lodges  in  the  ceilings,  and  in  the 
void  fpaces  between  the  wall  and  the  wainfcot- 
ting.  From  thefe  lurking  places  the  rats  iflue  in 
queft  of  food,  and  tranfport  thither  every  fub- 
ftance  they  can  drag,  forming  confiderable  ma- 
gazines, efpecially  when  they  have  young  to 
provide  for.  The  female  brings  forth  feveral 
times  a-year,  but  always  in  the  fummer  feafon. 
The  litter  generally  confifls  of  five  or  fix.  They 
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are  fond  of  warmth,  and,  in  winter,  infmuate 
themfelves  near  the  chimneys,  or  lodge  among 
hay  or  draw  : In  fpite  of  cats,  poifon,  and  fnares, 
thefe  animals  multiply  fo  greatly,  that  they 
often  do  much  damage.  In  old  country-houfes 
where  grain  is  kept,  and  where  the  vicinity  of 
barns  and  magazines  of  hay  facilitates  their  re- 
treat, they  often  increafe  fo  prodigioufly,  that 
the  pofleflbrs  are  obliged  to  remove  and  defert 
their  habitations,  unlefs  the  rats  happen  to  de- 
ftroy  each  other.  It  is  well  known,  that  rats, 
when  pinched  for  food,  eat  one  another.  When 
a famine  is  created  by  too  great  a number  being 
crowded  into  one  place,  the  ftrong  kill  the  weak, 
open  their  heads,  and  firft  eat  the  brain,  and  then 
the  reft  of  the  body.  Next  day,  the  war  is  re- 
newed, and  continues  in  the  fame  manner  till 
moft  of  them  are  deftroyed.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  thefe  animals,  after  being  extremely  trouble- 
fome,  difappear  all  of  a fudden,  and  return  not 
for  a long  time.  The  fame  thing  happens  to 
field-mice,  whofe  prodigious  multiplication  is  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  hoftilities  they  exercife  on 
each  other,  when  provifions  become  fcarce.  This 
fudden  deftru&ion  is  afcribed  by  Ariftotle  to  the 
operation  of  rains.  But  rats  are  not  expofed  to 
rain,  and  the  field-mice  know  how  to  guard 
themfelves  againft  its  effects  ; for  the  holes  they 
inhabit  are  not  even  moift. 

The  rats  are  as  lafcivious  as  they  are  voraci- 
ous : They  fqueak  during  their  amours,  and  cry 

when 
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when  they  fight.  They  prepare  a bed  for  their 
young,  and  foon  learn  them  to  eat.  When  the 
young  begin  to  iffue  from  their  hole,  the  mo- 
ther watches,  defends,  and  even  fights  with  the 
cats  in  order  to  fave  them.  A large  rat  is  more 
mifchievous,  and  nearly  as  ftrong,  as  a young 
cat.  The  fore-teeth  of  the  rat  are  long  and 
ftrong  : The  cat  is  not  a good  biter  ; and,  as  fhe 
ufes  her  claws  only,  fhe  requires  to  be  both  vi- 
gorous and  accuftomed  to  fight.  The  weafel, 
though  fmaller,  is  a more  dangerous  and  formi- 
dable enemy,  becaufe  he  follows  the  rat  into  his 
hole.  Their  ftrength  being  nearly  equal,  the 
combat  often  continues  long  ; But  the  method 
of  ufing  their  arms  is  very  different.  The  rat 
wounds  only  by  reiterated  ftrokes  with  his  fore- 
teeth, which  are  rather  deftined  for  gnawing  than 
biting  ; and,  being  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lever  or  jaw,  they  have  not  much  force.  But 
the  weafel  bites  cruelly  with  the  whole  jaw,  and, 
inftead  of  quitting  his  hold,  he  fucks  the  blood 
from  the  wounded  part  ; and,  therefore,  the  rat 
uniformly  falls  a facrifice  to  the  weafel. 

Of  this  fpecies,  as  in  all  thofe  which  confift  of 
numerous  individuals,  there  are  many  varieties. 
Befide  the  common  rat,  which  is  blackifh,  fome 
are  brown,  others  gray,  reddifh,  and  even  totally 
white.  The  white  rats  have  red  eyes, , like  the 
white  rabbit,  the  white  moufe,  and  all  the  other 
animals  which  are  perfectly  white.  The  whole 
fpecies,  and  its  varieties,  appear  to  be  natives  of 
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temperate  climates,  and  are  morer  diffufed  over 
the  warm  than  the  cold  regions.  There  were  no 
rats  originally  in  America  * ; but  thofe  imported 
from  Europe  multiplied  fo  prodigioufly,  that  they 
were  long  the  fcourge  of  the  colonies,  where  they 
had  no  enemies  but  large  ferpents,  which  fwal- 
lowed  the  rats  alive.  They  have  been  carried  by 
fhips  into  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  all  the  iflands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  f ; and  are  found  likewife 
in  Africa  But,  towards  the  north,  they  have 

never  multiplied  beyond  Sweden  ; for  what  are 
called  Norwegian  and  Lapland  rats,  are  animals 
of  a different  fpecies. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

PONTOPPIDAN  remarks,  4 that  neither  the 
4 wood  nor  water  rats  can  live  farther  north  than 
4 Norway  ; that  there  are  feveral  diftridls,  as  that 
4 ofHcrdenver  in  the  diocefe  of  Bergen,  and  others 
4 in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhum,  where  no  rats  are 
4 to  be  found  ; and  that  the  rats  on  the  fouth 
4 banks  of  the  river  Vormen  foon  perifh  when 

* See  la  Defcript.  des  Antilles,  par  le  P.  du  Tertre,  tom.  ii. 
p.  303.  L’Hiit.  Nat.  des  Antilles,  p.  261.  Nouveaux  Voyages 
aux  Iles  de  l’ Amérique,  tom.  iii.  p.  160.  Dampier,  tom.  iv. 
p.  225.  f Lettres  Edifiantes,  Recueil  xviii.  p.  161. 

X Voyage  de  Guinée  par  Bofman,  p.  241.  L’Hift.  Gen.  des 
Voyages  par  M.  l’Abbé  Prévôt,  tom.  iv.  p.  238. 
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* carried  to  the  north  fide  of  it.  This  difference/ 
he  adds,  4 can  only  be  afcribed  to  certain  exhala- 
« tions  of  the  foil,  which  are  deftru&ive  to  thefe 
4 animals.’  Thefe  fads  may  be  true:  But  we 
have  often  difcovered  that  Pontoppidan  is  an  au- 
thor who  deferves  not  entire  credit. 

M.  le  Vicomte  Querhoent  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  remarks  : That  the  rats,  tranf- 
ported  from  Europe  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  increaf- 
ed  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  it  is  alledged,  they 
made  the  Dutch  leave  the  ifland.  The  French 
have  dimioifhed  the  number,  though  great  quan- 
tities of  them  ftill  remain.  Some  time,  adds  M. 
de  Querhoent,  after  a rat  refides  in  India,  he  ac- 
quires fo  ftrong  a fmell  of  mufk  that  he  fcents 
every  thing  for  a confiderable  fpace  round  his  ha- 
bitation ; and  it  is  alledged,  that,  wheri  he  comes 
near  wine,  he  makes  it  turn  four. — This  Indian 
rat  appears  to  be  the  fame  which  the  Portuguefe 
call  cherofo , or  odoriferous  rat.  La  Boullaye-le- 
Goux  fays,  4 that  it  is  very  fmall,  and  nearly  of 
4 the  figure  of  the  ferret  ; that  its  bite  is  venom- 
4 ous  ; that  its  fmell  is  immediately  perceived 
4 when  it  enters  a chamber;  and  that  it  cries 
4 kric^  kric , kric 

This  rat  is  likewife  found  in  Madura,  where  it 
is  called  the  fcented  rat . It  is  mentioned  by  the 
Dutch  voyagers,  who  tell  us,  that  its  fkin  is  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  mole,  but  not  fo  black  f . 

* Voyage  de  la  Boullaye-le-Gouz,  p.  256. 

+ Recueil  des  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  à l’EtabliiTement  de  la 
Comp.  des  Indes  Orient,  tom.  ii.  p.  275. 
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moufe  is  much  {mailer,  equally  nume- 
rous, and  more  generally  diffufed  than  the 
rat.  It  has  the  fame  inftin£t,  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion  and  natural  difpofitions,  and  differs  only  by 
its  weaknefs,  and  the  habits  which  refult  from 
this  circumftance.  Timid  by  nature,  and  familiar 
from  neceflity,  fear  and  want  are  the  fources  of 
all  his  movements.  He  never  iffues  from  his  hole 
but  in  queft  of  food,  and  runs  in  again  upon  the 
fmalleft  alarm.  He  goes  not,  likethe  rat,  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  unlefs  he  be  forced;  and  he  is  not 
near  fo  deftru&ive.  His  manners  are  gentle,  and 
be  may  be  tamed  to  a certain  degree;  but  he 

* An  animal  that  needs  no  defcription;  when  found  white, 
it  is  very  beautiful,  the  full  bright  eye  appearing  to  great  ad- 
vantage amidd  the  fnowy  fur;  Fermant' s Synopf.  of  Quad,  p . 302. 

In  Greek,  Mvc-koç;  in  Latin,  Mus , Mufculus , Sorex;  in  Ita- 
lian, Topo,  Sorice , Sorgio  di  cafa ; in  Spanifli,  Fat;  in  German, 
Mufz;  in  Swedifli,  Mus ; in  Polilh,  Myjfy  in  French,  La 
Souris . 

Mus  do  me  die  us  communis,  vel  minor  ; Gefjer.  Icon.  Animal. 
Quad.  p.  114. 

Mus  domedicus  vulgaris,  feu  minor  ; Ray.  Synopf.  Animal . 
Quad.  p.  218'. 

Mus  mufculus,  cauda  elongata,  palmis  tetradaftylis,  plantis 
pentadaftylis  ; Linn.  Syjl.p.  83. 

Mus  minor,  mufculus  vulgaris  domedicus,  cauda  tereti 
long  a ; Klein.  Hijl.  Nat.  Quad.  p.  57. 

Mus  cauda  longiilima,  obfeure  cinereus,  ventre  fubalbacen- 
te  ;r  Brijfin,  Regn.  Anim.  p.  169. 
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never  difcovers  the  fmalleft  attachment  to  his  be- 
nefactors. It  is  not,  indeed,  eafy  to  love  thofe  who 
are  perpetually  laying  fnares  for  us.  Though 
weak,  the  moufe  has  many  enemies,  from  whom 
he  has  no  means  of  efcape,  but  thofe  of  agility 
and  minutenefs.  Owls,  birds  of  prey,  cats,  wea- 
fels,  and  even  rats,  make  war  upon  the  mice. 
They  are  (hot,  caught  in  traps,  and  deftroyed 
by  millions.  In  a word  they  fubfift  by  their 
amazing  fecundity  alone. 

They  bring  forth  at  all  feafons,  and  feveral 
times  in  the  year.  The  litter  generally  conflits 
of  five  or  fix.  In  lefs  than  fifteen  days  the 
young  are  ftrong  enough  to  difperfe  and  to  pro- 
cure food  for  themfelves.  The  duration  of  life 
in  thofe  fmall  animals  muft,  therefore,  be  fhort, 
fince  their  growth  is  fo  rapid  ; and, this  circum- 
ftance  ftill  farther  augments  the  idea  of  their  pro- 
digious multiplication.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that, 
having  fhut  up  a pregnant  moufe  in  a veffel, 
along  with  plenty  of  grain,  he,  in  a fhort  time 
after,  found  120  mice,  all  fprung  from  the  fame 
mother. 

Thefe  little  animals  are  by  no  means  ugly  ; 
they  have  a vivacious  and  elegant  air.  That  fpe-* 
çies  of  horror  which  fome  people  feel  at  them, 
arifes  from  the  furprife  and  inconveniencies  they 
fometimes  occafion.  All  mice  are  whitifh  under 
the  belly,  and  fome  are  altogether  white.  Others 
are  more  or  lefs  brown  and  black.  The  fpecies  is 
generally  diffufed  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ; 

and,. 
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and,  it  is  alledged,  that  thofe  of  America,  where 
they  are  very  numerous,  came  originally  from  the 
Old  Continent.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this 
little  animal  follows  man,  and  flies  from  uninha- 
bited places,  probably  on  account  of  its  natural 
appetite  for  bread,  cheefe,  butter,  oil,  and  other 
aliments  which  men  prepare  for  themfelves. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

WHITE  mice,  with  red  eyes,  are  found  not 
only  in  our  temperate  climates,  but  in  the  fouth- 
ern  and  northern  regions  of  both  Continents. 
4 White  mice,  with  red  eyes,’  fays  Pontoppidan, 
4 have  been  found  in  the  fmall  village  of  Ramf- 
4 dallem  ; but,  whether  they  are  indigenous,  or 
4 brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  uncertain/ 
This  laft  fuppofition  feems  to  have  no  foun- 
dation ; for  it  is  natural  to  expert  wThite  mice  in 
Norway,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  mice,  in  general,  are  equally  nume- 
rous in  America  as  in  the  Old  Continent. 
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The  Long-tailed  FIELD-MOUSE* 


'T'HIS  animal  is  lefs  than  the  rat,  and  larger 
than  the  moufe.  It  never  lives  in  houfes, 
but  is  found  in  the  fields  and  woods.  Its  eyes  are 
remarkably  large  and  prominent;  and  it  differs 
ftill  more  from  the  rat  and  moufe,  by  tfie  colour 
of  its  hair,  which  is  whitifh  under  the  baily,  and 
of  a reddifh  brown  on  the  back.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally and  copioufly  diffufed,  efpecially  in  eleva- 
ted countries.  It  feems  to  take  a confiderable  time 
in  arriving  at  full  growth,  becaufe  it  varies  greatly 
in  fize.  The  larged  are  between  four  and  five 
inches  long;  and  the  fmaller  ones,  which  appear 
likewife  to  be  adults,  are  an  inch  fhorter.  And, 
as  we  find  them  of  all  intermediate  fizes,  both  the 

* This  animal  has  full  black  eyes  ; its  head,  back,  and  kdes 
are  of  a yellowilh  brown,  mixed  with  fome  dulky  hairs  ; the 
break  is  of  an  ochre  colour  ; and  the  belly  is  white  : Its  length, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  tail,  is  four  inches  and  a half, 
and  that  of  the  tail,  which  is  flightly  covered  with  hair,  is  four 
inches  ; Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  302. 

Mus  agrekis  major,  macrouros  Gefneri;  Ray,  Synopf.  Quad, 
p.  219. 

Mus  cauda  Ionga,  fupra  e fufco  fiavefcens,  infra  ex  albo  ci- 
nerefcens;  Brijfon.  Quad.  p.  123. 

Mus  domekicus  médius  ; Ray , Synopf  Quad.  p.  218. 

Mus  fylvaticus,  cauda  longa,  palmis  tetrada&ylis,  plantis 
pentada&ylis,  corpore  grifeo  pilis  nigns,  abdomine  albo;  Linn* 
Syfi.  Nat.  p.  84. 

Le  Mulot  ; Buff  en.. 
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great  and  fmall  are  unqueftionably  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, Ignorance  of  this  fa£t  has,  probably,  led 
fome  naturalifts  to  make  two  fpecies  of  them,  the 
one  called  the  great  jield-rat , and  the  other  the 
jield-moufe . Ray,  who  firft  fell  into  this  blunder, 
feems  to  acknowledge  that  he  knew  but  one  fpe- 
cies*. And  though  the  fhort  defcriptions  he  has 
given  of  each  fpecies  appear  to  differ,  we  ought  not 
to  conclude  that  bothexift:  i.  Becaufe  he  him- 
felf  knew  but  one.  2.  Becaufe,  after  all  the  re- 
fearches  I have  made,  I have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover more  than  one  kind  ; becaufe  Gefner,  and 
other  naturalifts,  mention  one  fpecies  only,  under 
the  name  of  mus  agrejlis  major , which  they  fay 
is  very  common  ; and  becaufe  Ray  fays  that  the 
other  kind,  called  mus  domejlicus  médius , is  alfo 
very  common:  Hence,  it  is  apparent,  that  none 
of  thefe  authors  have  ever  feen  both  kinds,  fince 
they  acknowledge  both  to  be  very  common. 
3.  Becaufe  in  this  fingle  fpecies,  individuals  are 
found  of  a larger  and  lefler  fize,  this  circumftance 
might  lead  them  to  confider  the  fmall  as  of  one 
fpecies,  and  the  larger  of  another.  Laftly,  becaufe 
the  defcriptions  are  too  vague  and  inaccurate  to 
eftablifh  a fpecific  difference. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  mention  two  fpecies,  the 
one  under  the  denomination  of  mus  agrejlis  ma - 
jor , the  other  under  that  of  mus  agrejlis  minor . 
Thefe  two  fpecies  are  very  common,  and  we  know 

* De  hac  fpecie  mihi  non  undequaque  fatisfa&um  eft;  Ray, 
Synopf.  Quad.  p.  219. 

them 
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them  as  well  as  the  ancients:  The  firft  is  our  long- 
tailed field-moufe  : The  fécond  is  not  the  mus  do- 
mejlicus  médius  of  Ray,  hut  another  animal, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fib  or t- tailed  field- 
moufie , or  little  field-rat . And,  as  it  differs 

both  from  the  rat  and  the  long-tailed  field-moufe, 

I have  given  it  its  Italian  name,  compagnoli  or 
compagnoL 

The  long-tailed  field-moufe,  as  I formerly  re- 
marked, lives  in  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  In 
the  woods  and  adjacent  fields  they  are  found  in 
vaft  numbers.  They  retire  into  holes  among  the 
brufhwood  and  under  the  trunks  of  trees,  where 
they  amafs  great  quantities  of  acorns,  nuts,  and 
beech- mail;  fometimes  a whole  bufhel  is  found 
in  a fingle  hole  ; and  this  hoard  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  but  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  place  where  it  is  depofited.  Thefe 
holes  are  generally  more  than  a foot  under  ground, 
and  often  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  one 
for  living  in  along  with  their  young,  and  the 
other  for  a magazine.  I have  frequently  feen  great 
damage  done  to  the  plantations  by  thefe  animals. 
They  carry  off  the  new  fown  acorns;  by  follow- 
ing the  furrow  of  the  plough,  they  dig  up  one 
after  another,  not  leaving  a fingle  feed.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  thofe  feafons  when  the  acorns 
are  fcarce  : Not  finding  enough  in  the  woods, 
they  come  in  queft  of  them  in  the  cultivated  fields, 
and  do  not  eat  them  on  the  fpot,  but  tranfport 
them  to  their  holes,  where  they  amafs  fuch  quan- 
tities. 
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titles,  that  they  often  corrupt.  Thefe  creatures 
alone  do  more  mifchief  in  a nurfery  of  trees  than 
all  the  birds  and  other  animals  put  together.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  this  damage  is,  to  lay  traps  at 
ten  paces  afunder  through  the  extent  of  the  fown 
ground.  No  other  apparatus  is  neceflary  than  a 
roafted  walnut  placed  under  a flat  ftone,  fupport- 
ed  by  a flick.  The  animals  come  to  eat  the  wal- 
nut, which  they  prefer  to  acorns;  and,  as  the 
walnut  is  fixed  to  the  flick,  whenever  they  touch 
it,  the  ftone  falls  and  crufhes  them  to  death.  I 
have  ufed  the  fame  expedient  for  the  deftru&ion 
of  the  fhort-tailed  field- moufe,  which  likewife  de- 
ftroys  acorns.  When  I began  this  operation,  I 
defired  all  the  mice  that  were  caught  by  the  traps 
to  be  brought  to  me,  and  found,  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  that  above  ioo  were  taken  each  day,  from 
a piece  of  ground  confifting  only  of  about  40 
French  arpents.  From  the  15th  of  November  to 
the  8th  of  December,  above  2000  were  flain  in 
this  manner.  Their  numbers  gradually  decreafed 
till  the  froft  became  fevere,  when  they  retire  to 
their  holes,  and  feed  upon  the  magazines  they 
have  colleded.  It  is  more  than  20  years  fince  I 
made  this  trial,  which  I always  repeated  when  I 
fowed  tree-feeds,  and  never  failed  to  catch  vaft 
quantities  of  thefe  mice.  They  abound  chiefly 
in  autumn  ; their  numbers  being  much  lefs  in  the 
fpring  : For,  if  provifions  fail  during  the  winter, 
the  ftrong  devour  the  weak.  The  long-tailed 
field  mice  likewife  eat  the  fhort-tailed  fpecies,  and 
1 1 * even 
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even  thrufhes,  blackbirds,  and  other  birds  which 
they  find  entangled  in  fnares.  They  firft  eat  the 
brain,  and  then  the  reft  of  the  body.  I once 
kept  a dozen  of  thefe  mice  in  a cage,  and  furnifh- 
ed  them  with  food  every  morning  at  eight  o’clock. 
One  day  they  were  negle&ed  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  one  of  their  number  was  eaten 
up  by  the  reft;  next  day  another  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  ; and,  in  a few  days,  one  only  remain- 
ed: All  the  others  had  been  killed,  and  partly 
devoured;  and  even  the  furvivor  himfelf  had 
his  feet  and  tail  mutilated. 

The  rat  is  very  prolific;  but  the  long-tailed 
field-moufe  is  more  fo.  The  latter  brings  forth 
more  than  once  a-year,  and  the  litters  often  con- 
fift  of  nine  or  ten,  while  thofe  of  the  rat  never 
exceed  five  or  fix.  In  one  hole  I have  found  two 
mothers  and  twenty  young.  This  animal  is  very 
generally  diffufed  over  Europe.  It  is  found  in 
Sweden,  and  is  called  by  Linnæus*  mus  cauda 
longa , corpore  nigro flavefcente , abdomine  albo . It 
is  very  common  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land : Gefner  calls  it  mus  agrejlis  major  The 
fpecies  is  alfo  numerous  in  Germany  and  in  Bri- 
tain, where  it  is  called  the \fidd-moufe . It  has  for 
enemies,  wolves,  foxes,  weafels,  birds  of  prey^ 
and  its  own  fpecies, 

* Faun.  Suec.  p.  n. 

+ Gefner,  Quad.  p.  733.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  116. 
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THE  WATER-RAT*. 

s H I S animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a rat;  but, 
from  its  manners  and  difpofitions,  has  a 
much  greater  refemblance  to  the  otter  than  to 
the  common  rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  frequents 
the  frefh  water,  and  is  found  in  the  margins  of 
rivers,  brooks,  and  pools,  and  lives  moftly  on 
fifhes.  Gudgeons,  minnows,  blays,  and  the  fry 
of  carps,  pikes,  and  barbels,  are  his  ordinary  food. 

* Rat  with  a thick  blunt  nofe  ; ears  hid  in  the  fur  ; eyes 
fmall  ; teeth  yellow  : On  each  foot  five  toes  ; inner  toe  of  the 
fore  foot  very  fmall  ; the  firft  joint  very  flexible  : Head  and 
body  covered  with  long  hairs,  black  mixed  with  a few  ferru- 
ginous hairs  ; belly  of  an  iron  gray  ; tail  covered  with  fhort 
black  hairs,  the  tip  whitifh  : Weight  nine  ounces  ; length,  from 
nofe  to  tail,  7 inches  ; tail  only  5 ; Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad, 
P-  301- 

In  Latin,  Mus  aquaticus , Mus  aquatilis  ; in  Italian,  Sorgo  mor- 
gauge  ; in  German,  Wafer -mufz  ; in  Polifh,  Myjf  <ivodna  ; in 
French,  Le  Rat  d'eau. 

Mus  aquaticus;  Gefner . Hifi.  Quad.  p.  732. 

Mus  aquatilis,  quadrupes  Bellom  y Icon.  p.  354. 

Mus  aquaticus  major,  five  rattus  aquaticus  Ray , Synopf.  Quad. 
P-  3 J7- 

Mus  amphibius,  cauda  elongata  pilofa,  plantis  palmatis; 
Linn . Syji . Nat . p . 82. 

Mus  rattus  aquatilis  ; Klein.  Quad.  p.  57. 

Mus  cauda  longa,  pilis,  fupra  ex  nigro  et  flavefcente  mix- 
tis,  infra  cinereis  veflitus.  Mus  aquaticus  ; BriJJ'on . Regn.  Anun. 
P-  *75* 
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He  likewife  eats  frogs,  water  infeds,  and  fome- 
times  the  roots  of  plants.  He  has  not,  like  the 
otter,  membranes  between  his  toes.  This  error 
has  been  copied  from  Willoughby  by  Ray  and 
other  naturalifts.  Though  all  his  toes  be  fe- 
parate,  he  fwims  with  eafe,  keeps  long  under 
the  water,  and  carries  off  his  prey  to  be  devour- 
ed upon  the  grafs,  or  in  his  hole.  He  is  fome- 
times  furprifed  by  fifhers  when  fearching  for 
cravr-fifh;  and  he  endeavours  to  efcape  by  biting 
their  fingers,  or  leaping  into  the  water.  His 
head  is  fhorter,  his  muzzle  thicker,  his  hair  more 
bufhy,  and  his  tail  much  fhorter,  than  thofe  of 
the  rat.  Like  the  otter,  he  avoids  large  rivers, 
or  rather  thofe  which  are  much  frequented.  He 
never  vifits  houfes  or  barns,  but  keeps  upon  the 
margins  of  waters,  from  which  he  wanders  not 
upon  dry  land  fo  far  as  the  otter,  which  is  fome- 
times  found  at  the  diftance  of  a league  from  wa- 
ter. Water-rats  arefeldom  met  with  in  elevated 
places,  or  in  dry  plains,  but  are  extremely  nu- 
merous in  moift  and  marfhy  valleys.  The  fe- 
males come  in  feafon  about  the  end  of  winter, 
and  bring  forth  in  the  month  of  April,  the  litter 
generally  confiding  of  fix  or  feven.  Perhaps 
they  bring  forth  more  than  once  a year  ; but  of 
this  we  have  no  proper  knowledge.  Their  flefh 
is  not  intolerably  bad,  being  eaten  by  the  pea- 
fants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  otter,  during  the 
feafon  of  Lent.  They  are  found  every  where  over 
T 2 Europe, 
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Europe,  except  in  the  polar  regions.  If  we  may 
credit  Bellon,  they  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : 
However,  the  figure  he  gives  of  them  has  fo  lit- 
tle refemblance  to  our  water-rat,  that  it  is  proba- 
ble the  Nile  rats  form  a different  fpecies  of  anlr 
mais. 
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The  Short-tailed  FIELD-MOUSE*. 


HE  fhort-tailed  field-moufe  is  flill  more 


common  and  more  generally  diffufed  than 
the  long- tailed  kind.  The  latter  never  appears 
in  high  grounds  ; but  the  former  is  found  every 
where,  in  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 
and  even  in  the  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  thicknefsof  its  head,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its 
tail,  which  exceeds  riot  an  inch  in  length.  It 
digs  holes  in  the  earth,  where  it  amafles  grain, 
filberts,  and  acorns  : But  it  appears  to  prefer  corn 
to  every  other  food.  In  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  fliort-tailed  field-mice 
alfemble  from  all  quarters,  and  often  do  great  da- 

* This  animal  has  a large  head,  a blunt  nofe,  fhort  ears 
hid  in  the  fur,  prominent  eyes,  and  a Ihort  tail  ; The  colour 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  ferruginous,  mixed 
with  black,  and  the  belly  is  of  a deep  afh-colour.  The  length 
of  the  body,  from  tail  to  nofe,  6 inches,  and  that  of  the  tail, 
which  is  thinly  covered  with  hair,  and  terminated  by  a fmall 
tuft,  one  inch  and  a half;  Pennant’s  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  305. 

Mus  agreftis  minor  ; Gefner . Quad.  p.  733.  Icon . Quad.  p.  1 16. 

Mus  agreftis  capite  grandi,  Brachiuros  ; Ray , Synopf.  Quad . 
p.  218. 

Mus  terreftris,  cauda  medioeri  fubpilofa,  palmis  fubtetra- 
da&ylis,  plantis  pentadattylis,  auriculis  vellere  brevioribus  ; 
Linn.  Syji.  p.  82. 

Mus  agreftis  capite  grandi  ; Klein.  Quad.  p.  57. 

Mus  cauda  brevi,  pilis  e nigricante  et  fordide  luteo  mixtis 
in  dorfo,  et  faturate  cinereis  in  ventre,  veftitus.— Mus  cam- 
peftris  minor;  Brijfon.  Regn.  Anim.  p.  1 76. 

Campagnol,  Mulot  à courte  queu,  petit  rat  des  champs  ; 
Buf'on. 
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mage  by  cutting  the  ftalks  of  the  corn,  in  order 
to  come  at  the  ears.  They  follow  the  reapers, 
and  eat  up  all  the  fallen  or  negleâed  grain. 
When  the  gleanings  are  devoured,  they  flock 
to  the  new-fown  fields,  and  prematurely  de- 
ftroy  the  crop  of  the  enfuing  year.  In  winter, 
moll  of  them  retire  into  the  woods,  where  they 
feed  upon  filberts,  acorns,  and  the  feeds  of  trees. 
In  particular  years,  they  appear  in  numbers  fo 
immenfe,  that  they  would  deftroy  every  thing, 
if  they  continued  long  : But  they  always  kill  and 
eat  one  another  during  a fcarcity  of  provifions. 
They,  befides,  become  the  prey  of  the  long-tailed 
field-moufe,  the  fox,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  wea- 
fels. 

In  its  internal  ftru&ure,  this  animal  refembles 
the  water-rat  more  than  any  other;  but  differs 
from  him  externally  by  feveral  effential  charac- 
ters : i.  By  the  fize;  the  fhort- tailed  field-moufe 
is  not  above  three  inches  long  ; but  the  water-rat 
is  feven  inches  : 2.  By  the  dimenfions  of  the  head 
and  body,  thofe  of  the  former  being  propor- 
tionally thicker  than  thofe  of  the  latter  : 3.  By 
the  length  of  the  tail,  which,  in  this  field-moufe, 
exceeds  not  a third  of  the  length  of  the  animal’s 
body;  but  the  length  of  the  tail  of  the  water-rat 
is  near  two  thirds  of  its  body  : Laftly,  By  its 
manners  and  difpofiticns  : It  feeds  not  upon  fifh- 
es,  nor  goes  into  water,  but  nourifhes  itfelf  with 
acorns,  grain,  and  tuberous  roots,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  dandelion,  &c.  Their  holes  refemble  thofe 
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of  the  long-tailed  field-moufe,  and  are  often  di- 
vided into  two  apartments;  but  they  are  neither 
fo  fpacious  nor  fo  deep.  Several  of  them  fre- 
quently live  together.  When  the  females  are 
about  to  bring  forth,  they  make  beds  of  herbs  for 
their  young.  They  produce  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer,  and  the  litter  generally  confifts  of  five  or 
fix,  and  fometimes  of  feven  or  eight. 
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THE  GUINEY  PIG». 


ipJp  HIS  little  animal,  though  a native  of  Bra- 
fil  and  of  Guiney,  lives  and  propagates  in 
the  temperate,  and  even  in  the  cold  climates, 
when  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons.  Though  Guinea-pigs  multiply  prodigioufly 
in  France,  their  numbers  are  never  great  ; becaufe 
the  care  they  require  is  not  compenfated  by  the 
profits  arifing  from  them.  Their  fkin  is  hardly 
of  any  value,  and  their  flefh,  though  eatable,  is 

* The  reftlefs  cavy  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  gene- 
rally four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  three  behind,  Ihort  ears, 
and  no  tail,  or  a very  (hort  one  : The  upper  lip  is  half  divided  ; 
the  ears  are  very  large,  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  lides  : The 
hair  is  ereél,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a young  pig  : The  colour  is 
white,  or  white  variegated  with  orange  and  black,  in  irregular 
blotches;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  243. 

In  Brafil,  it  is  called  Cavia  Cob  ay  a ; in  German,  Indianifch 
Kiinele,  Indifch  Seiiie,  Meer-ferchel,  Meer-Scbwein  ; in  Swedifli* 
Merfwyn ; in  Polifh,  Svoinka  Zamorjka . 

Cavia  Cobaya  ; Pifon.  Hijl . Nat.  p . 102. 

Cuniculus  Indus  ; Gefner,  Icon.  Quad.  p.  106. 

Mus,  feu  cuniculus  Americanus  et  Guineenfis,  poreelli  pilis  et 
voce,  Cavia  Cobaya  Brafilienfibus  didtus;  Ray , Synopf.  Quad, 
p.  223. 

Mus  porcellus,  cauda  nulla,  palmis  tetrada&ylis,  plantis  tri- 
dadtylis;  Linn.  Syft.  p.  79. 

Cavia  Cobaya  Brafilienfibus,  quibufdam  mus  Pharaonis,  tatu 
pilofus,  porcellus,  mus  Indicus  ; Klein.  Quad.  p.  49. 

Cuniculus  ecaudatus,  auritus,  albus  aut  rufus,  aut  ex  utroque 
variegatus  ; Cuniculus  Indicus  ; Brijfon.  Regn.  Anim.  p.  147. 
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not  fo  good  as  to  be  much  demanded  ; but  it 
might  be  improved,  by  keeping  them  in  warrens, 
where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  frefh  air, 
and  the  liberty  of  choofing  herbs  agreeable  to 
their  tafle.  Thofe  kept  in  houles  have  nearly 
the  fame  bad  tafle  with  warren-rabbits  ; and 
thofe  kept  in  gardens  during  fummer  have  an 
infipid,  but  lefs  difagreeable  favour. 

The  temperament  of  thefe  animals  is  fo  hot 
and  premature,  that  they  copulate  five  or  fix 
weeks  after  their  birth.  They  acquire  not,  how- 
ever, their  full  growth  before  the  8th  or  9th 
month.  But  this  increafe  of  fize  conlifts  only  of 
fat;  for  the  folid  parts  are  fully  unfolded  before 
the  age  of  fix  months.  The  females  go  with  young 
only  three  weeks  ; and  I have  known  them  bring 
forth  at  the  age  of  two  months.  The  firft  litter 
confifts  of  four  or  five  ; the  fécond  of  five  or  fix  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  ones  of  feven  or  eight,  and 
fometimes  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  mother  fuckles 
her  young  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ; fhe  banifhes 
them  as  foon  as  fire  receives  the  male,  which 
happens,  at  fartheft,  three  weeks  after  her  deli- 
very ; and,  if  any  of  them  perfift  in  following 
her,  they  are  maltreated  and  flam  by  the  father. 
Thus  thefe  animals  produce  at  leaft  every  two 
months  ; and,  as  their  young  bring  forth  in  the 
fame  fpace,  wTe  are  aftonifhed  at  their  rapid  and 
numerous  multiplication.  From  a fingle  couple 
we  may  have  1000  in  one  year.  But  their 
deftrudtion  is  as  rapid  as  their  propagation.  They 

are 
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are  killed  by  cold  and  by  moifture  ; they  allow 
themfelves,  without  refinance,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
cats;  even  the  mothers  defend  not  their  young 
from  their  deftroyers  ; not  having  time  to  form 
an  attachment  to  their  young,  they  make  no  ef- 
forts to  fave  them.  The  males  are  ftill  lefs  feli- 
citous about  their  offspring,  and  even  allow  them- 
felves to  be  devoured,  without  refiftance.  They 
feem  to  have  no  diftind  fentiment,  but  that  of 
love.  When  under  the  influence  of  this  paffion, 
they  are  fufceptible  of  anger,  fight  cruelly,  and 
even  kill  each  other  in  difputing  the  poffeffion  of 
a female.  They  pafs  their  lives  in  fleeping,  eat^ 
ing,  and  amours.  Their  fleep  is  fhort  but  fre- 
quent ; they  eat  every  hour,  both  day  and  night* 
and  they  indulge  in  mutual  embraces  as  often  as 
they  eat.  Though  perpetually  throwing  out 
urine,  they  never  drink.  They  feed  on  all  kinds 
of  herbs,  but  efpecially  on  parfley,  which  they 
prefer  to  grain  or  to  bread.  They  are  like  wife 
fond  of  apples  and  other  fruits.  They  eat  preci- 
pitantly,  like  the  rabbit,  little  at  a time,  but  very 
often.  They  make  a kind  of  grunting  noife, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a young  pig.  A kind  of  chirp- 
ing noife  marks  the  time  of  their  amours,  and 
they  raife  a (harp  cry  when  they  feel  pain.  They" 
are  extremely  delicate,  and  fo  impatient  of  cold, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  them  through  the 
winter.  They  muff  be  kept  in  a dry,  warm, 
wholefome  place.  W hen  they  feel  cold,  they  af- 
femble  and  crowd  clofe  together;  and  they  often 
o all 
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all  perifh  in  this  fituation.  By  nature  they  are 
gentle  and  tame.  They  do  no  mifchief  ; but 
they  are  equally  incapable  of  good  ; for  they  ne- 
ver form  any  attachments.  Mild  by  conftitution, 
docile  through  weaknefs,  almoft  infenfible  to 
every  object,  they  have  the  appearance  of  living 
machines  conftruâed  for  the  purpofes  of  propa- 
gation, and  of  reprefenting  a fpecies. 


t 3°°  ] 


THE  HEDGE-HOG*. 

nOXX  c?J  ciXcà7T7i^y  aXX  tyyvog  ev  piîyot  : * That 
the  fox  knows  many  things,  and  the 
hedge-hog  but  one  important  thing,’  is  a proven 
bial  faying  of  the  ancients  f.  The  hedge-hog 
knows  how  to  defend  himfelf  without  fighting, 
and  to  wound  without  making  an  attack.  Hav- 
ing little  ftrength  and  lefs  agility  for  flight,  he  has 

* This  animal  has  five  toes  on  each  foot;  and  its  body  is 
covered  with  fhort  fpines.  Its  nofe  is  long;  the  noftrils. 
are  bordered  on  each  fide  with  a loofe  flap  ; the  ears  rounded, 
broad,  and  naked  ; the  eyes  fmall  ; the  legs  fhort,  naked,  and 
dufky  ; the  inner  toe  is  fhorteft,  and  the  claws  are  weak  ; the 
li^per  part  of  the  face,  the  fides,  and  rump,  are  covered  with 
ftrong  coarfe  hair  of  a yellowifh  and  cinereous  colour  ; the  back 
with  ftrong  fhort  fpines  of  a whitilh  colour,  with  a bar  of  black 
through  their  middle  : The  tail  is  an  inch  long  ; and  the  length 
of  the  body,  from  tail  to  nofe,  is  ten  inches;  Pennant's  Synopf 
of  Quad,  p.  316. 

In  Greek,  iynvoc  ; in  Latin,  Echinus,  Herinaceus , Erinaceus,  Echi- 
nus terrefris  ; in  Italian,  Erinaceo,  Riccio,  Aizzo  ; in  Spanifh,  Erizo  ; 
in  Portuguefe,  Ourizo,  Orica  cachera  ; in  German,  lgel ; in  Swe- 
difh,  Igelkott  ; in  Danifh,  Find  Savin  ; in  Polifh,  fez,  Ziennay  ; in 
Dutch,  Yferen  Vereken’,  in  French,  Le  HeriJJbn,  Eurchon . 

Echinus  terreftris  ; Gefner.  Quad.  p.  36S. 

Herinaceus;  Gefner.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  106. 

Echinus  five  Erinaceus  terreirris;  Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  231. 
Erinaceus  Europeus,  auriculis  rotundatus,  naribus  criftatis; 
Linn.  Syjl.  p.  75. 

Acanthion  vulgaris  noftras,  Herinaceus,  Echinus  ; Klein . Quad . 

p.  66. 

Erinaceus  auriculis  ereftis  ; Brijfon.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  181. 
f Zenodotus,  Plutarchus,  et  alii  ex  Archilocho. 
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received  from  Nature  a fpinous  armour,  with  the 
faculty  of  rolling  himfelf  up  like  a ball,  and  of 
prefenting  on  all  tides  thofe  ftiarp  weapons,  which 
repel  the  enemy.  The  more  he  is  harafled,  he 
rolls  himfelf  up  the  clofer.  His  fears  tend  ftill 
farther  to  defend  him  ; for  by  throwing  out  his 
urine,  the  fmell  and  humidity  of  which  fpreads 
over  his  whole  body,  he  completely  difgufts  the 
enemy.  Thus  moft  dogs  content  themfelves  with 
barking,  and  never  choofe  to  feize  the  hedge-hog. 
Thefox, however,  accomplices  his  end  by  wound- 
ing the  animal’s  feet,  and  making  the  blood  run 
into  its  mouth.  Butthe  hedge-hog  is  proof againft 
the  weafel,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  ferret,  and 
birds  of  prey.  From  the  head  to  the  tail,  both 
male  and  female  are  equally  covered  with  fpines, 
and  the  under  parts  of  their  bodies  only  are  gar- 
nifhed  writh  hair.  But  thofe  arms  which  are  fo 
ufeful  to  them  in  defending  againft  enemies,  be- 
come exceedingly  inconvenient  when  they  want 
to  unite.  They  cannot  copulate  in  the  manner  of 
other  quadrupeds,  but  face  to  face,  either  on  end 
or  lying.  The  females  come  in  feafon  in  the 
fpring,  and  bring  forth  in  the  beginning  of  fum- 
jper.  I have  frequently  had  the  mother  and  her 
young  brought  to  me  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
litter  generally  confifts  of  three  or  four,  and  fome- 
times  of  five.»  When  very  young,  they  are  white, 
and  the  buds  of  the  fpines  are  only  vifible  through 
the  fkih.  I tried  to  rear  fome  of  them,  by  put- 
ting the  mother  and  her  young  in  a barrel,  with 
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plenty  of  provifions:  But,  inftead  of  fuckling, 
fhe  devoured  them  one  after  another.  This  was 
not  the  effect  of  hunger  ; for  fhe  eat  bread,  meat, 
and  fruits.  One  would  never  have  imagined  that 
an  animal  fo  flow  and  indolent,  could  be  fo  im- 
patient of  confinement.  It  even  pofTeffes  the 
fame  fpecies  of  malevolence  with  that  of  the  mon- 
key. A hedge-hog  that  had  flipped  into  the 
kitchen,  took  the  meat  out  of  a fmall  kettle,  and 
defiled  it  with  his  ordure.  I kept  males  and  fe- 
males in  a room  together  ; but,  though  they  liv- 
ed, they  never  coupled.  I left  feveral  of  them 
in  my  gardens,  where  they  did  fo  little  mifchief, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  perceived.  They  live  up- 
on fallen  fruits;  and  dig  the  earth  to  a fmall 
depth  with  their  nofes.  They  eat  May-bugs, 
beetles,  grafhoppers,  worms,  and  fome  roots. 
They  are  likewife  fond  of  flefh-meat,  which  they 
devour  either  raw  or  roafted.  In  the  country, 
they  are  frequently  found  in  the  woods,  under 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
particularly  among  the  ftones  colleâed  upon  the 
fields  and  vineyards.  I am  uncertain  whether 
they  climb  trees,  as  fome  naturalifts  aflert  *,  or 
ufe  their  fpines  for  tranfporting  fruits  or  grapes. 
They  feize  with  the  mouth  every  thing  they  eat  ; 
and  though  they  abound  in  our  forefts,  they 
have  never  been  difcovered  upon  trees,  but  are 
always  found  in  holes  or  under  the  mofs.  They 

* Arbores  afcendit,  pcma  et  pyra  decutit,  in  iftis  fefe  volu- 
tat  ut  fpinis  hæreant  ; Sperling . Zoologia * p.  281. 
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ftir  not  during  the  day,  but  go  about  the  whole 
night.  They  approach  not  the  habitations  of 
men;  but,  though  they  fometimes  appear  in  the 
meadows,  they  prefer  dry  and  elevated  grounds. 
They  are  taken  by  the  hand,  never  fly,  nor  de- 
fend themfelves  with  their  feet  or  their  teeth  ; 
but,  when  touched,  they  roll  up  in  the  form  of  a 
ball,  and  will  not  extend  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
be  plunged  in  water.  They  lleep  during  the 
winter;  and,  therefore,  the  provifions  they  are 
faid  to  amafs  in  fummer,  would  be  entirely  ufeV 
lefs  to  them.  They  eat  little,  and  can  live  long 
without  food.  Their  blood  is  as  cold  as  that 
of  thofe  other  animals  who  fleep  during  winter. 
Their  flefh  makes  not  good  eating  ; and  their 
(kin,  of  which  no  ufe  is  now  made,  was  for- 
merly employed  for  heckling  hemp. 

Some  authors  mention  two  fpecies  of  hedge- 
hog, one  with  a fnout  like  a hog,  and  the 
other  with  a muzzle  refembling  that  of  a dog.  But 
I know  one  fpecies  only,  of  which  there  are  even, 
no  varieties  in  our  climates.  The  hedge-hogs  are 
very  generally  diffufed  : They  are  found  every 
where  in  Europe,  except  in  the  cold  regions  of 
Norway,  Lapland,  & c.  There  are  hedge-hogs* 
fays  Flacourt*,  in  Madagafcar,  and  they  are  call- 
ed Sorp.  The  hedge-hog  mentioned  by  Ta- 
chard  j~  feems  to  be  another  animal  ; and  the 

* Voyage  de  Flacourt,  p.  152. 

f Le  fécond  Voyage  du  P.  Tachard,  p.  272. 
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hedge-hogs  of  America*,  and  of  Siberia f,  are 
the  fpecies  which  approach  neareft  to  that  of  the 
common  kind.  Laftly,  the  hedge-hog  of  Ma- 
lacca X feems  to  come  nearer  the  porcupine  than 
the  hedge-hog. 


* Echinus  Indicus  alhus  ; Ray,  Synopf.  Quad,  p,  232.  Echi- 
nus Americanus  albus  ; Albert  Seba,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  Acanthion 
echinatus,  Erinaceus  Americanus  albus  Surinamenfis  ; Klein* 
Quad.  p.  66. 

■f  Erinaceus  Sibericus  ; Albert  Seba,  njol.  i.  p.  66. 

X Porcus  aculeatus  feu  Hiftrix  Malaccenfis  ; Albert  Seba,  <vol.  i, 
p.  81.  Acanthion  aculeus  longiflimis  ; Hiftrix  genuina  ; Porcus 
aculeatus  Malaccenfis  f Klein.  Quad.  p.  66.  Hiftrix  Malaccenfis  5 
auriculis  pendulis  ; Linn.  Syjl.  p.  75.  Erinaceus  auriculis  pendu>* 
lis;  Rrijfon*  Regn.  Anm.  p . 183. 
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THE  SHREW  MOUSE*. 


* H E Threw  moufe  Teems  to  form  a link  in 


the  chain  of  fmall  animals,  and  to  fill  the 
interval  between  the  rat  and  the  mole,  which» 
though  they  refemble  each  other  in  fize,  differ 
greatly  in  figure,  and  are  very  diftant  fpecies. 
The  Threw  is  ftill  fmaller  than  the  moufe,  and  has 

* The  fhrew  moüfe  has  two  cutting  teéth  in  each  jaw,  point- 
ing forward,  a long  flender  nofe-,  fmall  rounded  ears,  and  five 
toes  on  each  foot.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  and  aîmoft  hid  in  the 
fur  ; thè  nofe  is  long  and  flender*  the  upper  part  being  long- 
eft;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a brownifh 
‘red  colour,  and  the  belly  of  a dirty  white.  The  length  of  the 
body,  from  tail  to  nofe,  two  inches  and  a half,  and  that  of  the 
‘tail  one  inch  and  a half  ; Pennant’s  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  307. 

In  Greek,  M oya^r/;  in  Latin,  Mus  araneus,  Mus  ceecus  ; in 
Italian,  Toporagno  ; in  Spanifh,  Murganho  ; in  German*  Müger , 
Spigmus , Tiifmus,  Spitzmaus , Hàfelmaus  ; in  Swedifh,  Nabbmus  ; 
in  Polifh,  Keret  ; in  Silefia,  Bifem-mus  ; among  the  Grifons, 
Mufarring  ; in  Swifs,  Miitrer ; in  Savoy,  Mufet,  Mufette  ; in 
ïrench.  La  Mufaraigtie,  Muferainy  Muzeraigne,  Mufet,  Mu/etre» 
Serf,  Sri . 

Mufaraneus  ; Gefner . Hift.  Quad.  p. 

Mus  mofchias  (becaufe,  when  dried*  it  fmells  of  mufk)  ; Gef- 
Tier,  Icon.  Quad.  p.  1 16. 

Mufaraneus  ; Ray , Synopf.  Quad.  p.  239. 

Sorax  araneus,  cauda  mediocri,  corpore  fubtus  albido;  Linn. 
SjJi.  p.  74. 

Mufaraneus,  roftro  produ&iore  : Mus  venenofus  ; Klein.  <Quad' 


Mufaraneus  fupra  ex  fufco  rufus,  infra  albicans;  BriJJbn.  Regn, 
Anim.  p.  1 78* 


p.  58. 
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an  affinity  to  the  mole,  by  its  long  nofe  ; by  its 
eyes,  which,  though  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
mole,  are  much  concealed,  and  more  minute  than 
thofe  of  the  moufe  ; by  the  number  of  its  toes, 
having  five  on  each  foot  ; by  the  tail  and  legs, 
efpecially  the  hind-legs,  which  are  fhorter  than 
thofe  of  the  moufe  ; by  the  ears  ; and,  laftly,  by 
the  teeth.  This  little  animal  has  a ftrong  and 
peculiar  odour,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  the 
cats,  who  purfue  and  kill,  but  never  eat  the 
fhrews.  It  is  probably  this  bad  fmell,  and  the 
reludtance  of  the  cats,  which  have  given  rife  to 
the  vylgar  prejudice,  that  the  bite  of  the  fhrew 
moufe  is  venomous,  and  particularly  hurtful  to 
horfes.  But  the  fhrew  is  neither  venomous,  nor 
is  it  capable  of  biting  ; for  the  aperture  of  its 
mouth  is  not  large  enough  to  take  in  a duplica- 
ture  of  another  animal’s  fkin,  which  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  the  action  of  biting.  The  difeafe  of 
horfes,  vulgarly  afcribed  to  the  bite  of  the  fhrew 
moufe,  is  a fwelling  or  blotch,  and  proceeds  from 
an  internal  caufe,  which  has  no  relation  to  a bite. 
This  animal,  efpecially  in  winter,  frequents  hay- 
lofts, fiables,  barns,  and  dung-hills.  It  feeds  up- 
on grain,  infedts,  and  putrid  flefh.  In  the  coun- 
try, it  frequents  the  woods,  and  lives  upon  grain. 
It  conceals  itfelf  under  mofs  and  the  leaves  and 
trunks  of  trees,  and  fometimes  in  the  holes  aban- 
doned by  the  mole,  or  in  finaller  holes  which  it 
digs  with  its  muzzle  and  claws.  The  fhrew  pro- 
duces an  equal  number  of  young,  though  not  fo 

frequently. 
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frequently,  as  the  moufe.  Its  cry  is  alfo  much 
fharper  ; but  it  is  not  nearly  fo  agile.  It  is  eafily 
taken  ; becaufé  it  both  fees  and  funs  badly.  The 
colour  of  the  fhrew  is  a mixture  of  brown  and 
red  ; but  fome  are  afh-coloured,  and  others  near- 
ly black,  though  all  of  them  are  white  under 
the  belly.  They  are  Very  common  in  Europe  ; 
but  they  feem  not  to  exift  in  America*  The 
Brafilian  animal  mentioned  by  Marcgrave*,  urn- 
der  the  name  of  the  fhrew  moufe,  which,  he 
fays,  has  two  black  lifts  on  the  back,  is  larger, 
and  feems  to  be  a different  fpecies. 


* MarcgraviLHift.  Brafil.  p.  220. 
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The  WATER  SHREW,  or 
BLIND  MOUSE*. 

n ' H E water  Ihrew,  though  a native  of  this 
climate,  was  unknown  to  any  naturalift  till 
M.  Daubenton  f difcovered,  and  gave  an  exaft 
defcription  of  it  This  animal  is  taken  near 
the  fources  of  fountains,  at  the  rifing  and  fetting 
of  the  fun.  During  the  day,  it  lies  concealed  in 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  upon  the  banks  of  ri- 
vulets. It  brings  forth  in  the  fpring,  and  the 
litter  generally  confifts  of  nine. 

* This  animal  has  a long  {lender  nofe,  very  minute  ears, 
and  very  fmall  eyes,  hid  in  the  fur  : The  colour  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black  ; and  of  the  throat,  bread, 
and  belly,  a light  alh-colour  : Beneath  the  tail  is  a trian- 
gular fpot.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  ftirew,  being, 
from  nofe  to  tail,  three  and  three  fourth  inches  long;  and  the 
length  of  the  tail  is  two  inches  ; Pennant*  s Synopf  of  Quad, 
p.  3o8. 

f Mem.  de  l’Acad.  année  1756.  Mem.  fur.  les  Mufaraignes, 
par  M.  Daubenton. 

X This  aflertion  feerns  not  to  correfpond  with  the  following 
remark  in  p.  308.  of  Pennant’s  Synopfis  : « The  water  fhrew 

* moufe  was  long  ftnce  known  in  England,  but  loft  till  May 

* 1 768,  when  it  was  difcovered  in  the  fens  near  Revefty  abbey, 
f Lincothftiire  : It  burrows  in  the  banks,  near  the  water,  and 
f is  called  by  the  fen-men,  the  blind  moufe.* 
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THE  MOLE*. 


HE  mole,  though  not  blind,  has  eyes  fo 
final],  and  fo  covered,  that  it  can  have  little 
benefit  from  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  Nature,  by  way 
of  recompenfe,  has  bellowed  on  it  a profufe 

* The  mole  has  a long  nofe  and  fnout  ; the  upper  jaw 
much  longer  than  the  under,  no  external  ears,  fore-feet  very 
broad,  with  fcarce  any  apparent  legs  before,  and  hind-feet 
very  fmall.  It  has  very  minute  eyes,  hid  in  the  fur,  fix  cut- 
ting teeth  in  the  upper,  eight  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  two  ca- 
nine in  each.  The  forepart  of  the  body  is  thick  and  mufcu- 
lar,  and  the  hind-part  taper;  the  fore-feet  are  placed  oblique- 
ly, and  referable  hands,  with  five  toes,  each  terminated  by 
flrong  claws.  The  hind-feet  are  very  fmall,  with  five  toes  to 
each.  The  tail  is  fhort,  and  the  fkin  very  tough,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  be  cut  through.  The  hair,  which  is  fhort,  clofe  fet,  and 
fofter  than  the  fineft  velvet,  is  ufually  black,  fometimes  fpot- 
ted  with  white,  and  fometimes  quite  white.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  five  and  three  fourth  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail 
one;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  311. 

In  Greek,  Ao-tto sx*£  ; in  Latin,  Talpa  ; in  Italian,  T zlpa  ; 
in  Spanifh,  T’opo  ; in  German,  Mulwerf,  Maul<wurf  ; in  Swedifh, 
Mull'vad  ; in  Polifh,  Kret  ; in  French,  LaTaupç . 

G aient. 

Talpa;  Gefner,  Quad.  p.  931.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  il 6.  Ray,  Synopf 
Quad.  p.  236. 

Talpa  Europæus,  caudata,  pedibus  pentada&ylis  : hinn.  Syjl. 

P-  73* 

Talpa  noftras,  nigra  communiter  ; Klein.  Quad%  p.  60. 

Talpa  caudata,  nigricans,  pedibus  antieis  et  pofliçis  pentadac- 
tylis.  Talpa  vulgaris;  Briffbn.  Regn.  Anim.  p.  280. 
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portion  of  the  fixth  fenfe,  remarkable  veffels  and 
refervoirs  *,  a prodigious  quantity  of  feminal  fluid, 
enormous  tefticles,  a penis  of  immoderate  length  ; 
and  all  thefe  parts  are  concealed  within  the  body, 
which  muff  render  them  more  hot  and  aâive. 
Of  all  animals  the  mole  is  moft  amply  endow- 
ed with  generative  organs,  and  confequently 
with  their  relative  fenfations.  It  has,  befides, 
a delicate  fenfe  of  touch  ; a {kin  as  foft  as  veb* 
vet  ; a very  fine  ear,  and  final!  hands,  with  five 
fingers,  very  different  from  the  extremities  of 
other  quadrupeds,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  the  hu- 
man hand  ; great  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  its  body;  a compact  {kin;  and  a perpetual 
vigour.  So  lively  and  reciprocal  an  attachment 
fubfifts  between  the  male  and  female,  that  they 
feem  to  dread  or  difrelifh  all  other  fociety. 
They  enjoy  the  placid  habits  of  repofe  and  of 
folitude,  the  art  of  lecuring  themfelves  from  difi- 
quiet  and  injury,  of  inftantaneoqfly  making  an 
afylum  or  habitation,  of  extending  its  dimenfions, 
and  of  finding  a plentiful  fubfiftence,  without  the 
neceflity  of  going  abroad.  Thefe  are  the  man- 
ners, the  difpofitions,  and  the  talents  of  the  mole; 
and  they  are  unqueftionably  preferable  to  talents 

* Teftes  maximos,  paraftatas  ampli  flimas,  novum  corpus  femi- 
nale  ab  bis  diverfum  ac  feparatum — penem  etiam  facile  om- 
nium, ni  fallor,  animalium  longiflimum  ; ex  quibus  coligere  eft, 
maximam  præ  reliquis  omnibus  animalibus  voluptatem  in 
coitu,  hoc  abje&um  et  vile  animalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant 
quod  ipfi  invidiant  qui  in  hoc  fupremas  vitæ  fuæ  delicias  co.llo- 
Cant ; Raj,  Sjnojfi  Animal.  Quad.  f>.  230. 
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more  brilliant  and  more  incompatible  with  hap- 
pinefs,  than  the  moft  profound  obfcurity. 

The  mole  (huts  up  the  entrance  of  her  retreat, 
and  feldom  leaves  it,  unlefs  compelled  by  the  ad- 
miffion  of  water,  or  when  its  manfion  is  de- 
molished by  art.  She  makes  a round  vault  in  the 
meadows,  and  generally  a long  trench  in  the  gar- 
dens ; beeaufe  it  is  e a fier  to  remove  cultivated 
ground,  than  a turf  rendered  compaâ  and  folid 
by  the  roots  of  herbs.  She  continues  not  long 
in  miry  nor  in  hard  flony  ground,  but  delights  in 
a foft  earth,  ho  red  with  efculent  roots,  and  well 
peopled  with  infers  and  worms,  which  conftitute 
her  chief  nourifhment. 

As  the  moles  feldom  leave  their  fubterranean 
abodes,  they  have  few  enemies,  and  eafily  elude 
the  carnivorous  animals.  The  overflowing  of  ri- 
vers is  their  greateft  fcourge  : During  inunda- 
tions, they  are  feen  fwimming  in  vail  numbers, 
and  ufing  every  effort  to  gain  the  more  elevated 
grounds;  but  moft  of  them  perifh,  as  well  as 
their  young,  who  remain  in  their  holes.  With- 
out this  devaluation,  the  great  talents  they  have 
for  multiplying  would  render  them  extremely 
incommodious  to  man.  They  couple  about  the 
end  of  winter,  and  go  but  a ihorttime  with  young; 
for  we  find  them  very  fmall  in  the  month  of  May. 
They  generally  bring  forth  four  or  five  at  a time  ; 
anditis  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the  hillocks  underwhich 
they  litter  ; for  they  are  larger,  and  made  with 
more  art  than  the  common  kind.  I believe  thefe 
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animals  bring  forth  more  than  once  a year;  but 
of  this  I cannot  be  certain  : It  is  a fad:,  however, 
that  we  meet  with  young  ones  from  April  to  Au- 
guft.  Perhaps  fome  of  them  may  be  later  in 
coupling  than  others. 

The  habitation  where  they  depofit  their  young 
merits  a particular  defcription;  becaufe  it  is  con- 
ftruded  with  fingular  intelligence.  They  begin 
with  raifing  the  earth,  and  forming  a pretty  high 
arch.  They  leave  partitions,  or  a kind  of  pillars 
at  certain  diftances,  beat  and  prefs  the  earth,  in- 
terweave it  with  the  roots  of  plants,  and  render 
it  fo  hard  and  folid,  that  the  water  cannot  pene- 
trate the  vault,  on  account  of  its  convexity  and 
firmnefs.  They  then  elevate  a little  hillock  below, 
upon  the  top  of  which  they  lay  herbs  and  leaves, 
for  a bed  to  their  young.  In  this  fituation,  they 
are  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  confe- 
quently  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  inundations, 
and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  defended  from  the  rains 
by  the  large  vault  that  covers  the  internal  one, 
upon  the  convexity  of  which  they  reft,  along  with 
their  young.  This  internal  hillock,  or  vault,  is 
pierced  on  all  fides  with  doping  holes,  which  def- 
cend  ftill  lower,  and  ferve  as  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  for  the  mother  to  go  in  queft  of  food 
for  herfèlf  and  her  offspring,  Thefe  by-paths 
are  firm  and  beaten,  extend  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen paces,  and  ilfue  from  the  manfion  like  rays 
from  a centre.  Welikewife  find,  under  the  fuperior 
yault,  the  remains  of  the  roots  of  the  colchicum%  or 
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meadow  faffron,  which  feem  to  be  the  firft  food 
given  to  the  young.  From  this  defcription  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  mole  never  comes  out  but  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  her  habitation,  and 
that  the  moft  fimple  and  moil  certain  method  of 
taking  both  the  old  and  the  young,  is  to  make  a 
round  trench,  which  will  cut  off  all  the  commu- 
nicating paffages.  But,  as  the  mole,  upon  the 
fmalleft  noife,  flies,  and  endeavours  to  carry  off 
her  young,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  employ  three 
or  four  men  with  fpades  to  raife  the  hillock  at 
once,  or  to  make  a trench  almofl:  inftantaneoufly, 
and  then  to  feize  them,  or  to  watch  them  as  they 
attempt  to  efcape. 

It  has  been  foolifhly  afferted  by  fome  writers  % 
that  the  mole  and  badger  fleep  during  the  whole 
winter,  without  taking  any  food.  The  badger, 
as  we  formerly  remarked  j~,  comes  out  of  his  hole 
in  winter,  as  well  as  in  fumrner,  in  queft  of  pro- 
vifions  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  be  afcertained  of  this  fad:, 
by  the  tracks  he  leaves  upon  the  fnow.  The  mole 
fleeps  fo  little  in  winter,  that  fhe  raifes  the  earth 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fhe  does  in  fumrner;  and 
the  country  people  remark,  that  <2  thaw  approaches , 
becanfe  the  moles  make  hills . They  are,  indeed, 
fond  of  warm  places  ; and  they  are  often  caught 
by  the  gardeners  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February. 

* Urfus,  Me  les,  Erinaceus*  Talpa,  Vefpertilio  per  hyemem 
dormiunt  ab&emii  ; Linn.  Faun.  Succ.  p.  8. 

f See  the  article  Badger. 
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The  mole  frequents  cultivated  countries  only. 
There  are  none  in  the  dry  deferts,  nor  in  the  cold 
climates,  where  the  earth  is  frozen  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  animal  called  the 
Siberian  mole  with  green  and  yellow  hair,  is 
a different  fpecies  from  our  mole,  which  abounds 
only  from  Sweden  f to  Barbary  £ ; for,  from  the 
filence  of  travellers,  it  is  prefpmeable,  that  they 
exift  not  in  hot  climates.  Thofe  of  America  are 
likewife  different:  The  Virginian  mole  §,  how- 
ever, has  a great  refemblance  to  ours,  except 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which  is  mixed  with 
a deep  purple.  But  the  red  mole  of  America  is 
a different  animal  ||.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
varieties  in  our  common  moles  ; we  find  them 
more  or  lefs  brown  or  black  ; and  we  have  feen 
them  entirely  white.  Seba  defcribes  and  gives 
a figure  of  a black  and  white  mole,  which  was 
found  in  Eaft-Friefland,  and  was  fomewhat  lar- 
ger than  our  mole  If. 

* Albert  Seba,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  p.  7. 

X Shaw’s  Travels. 

§ Albert  Seba,  vol.  i.  p.  5, 

II  Id.  ibid. 

qj  This  mole  was  found  on  the  high-way.  It  is  longer  than  the 
common  mole,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  Ikin 
only,  which  is  variegated  on  the  back  and  belly  with  black  and 
white  fpots,  together  with  a mixture  of  gray  hair  as  fine  as 
filk.  The  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  long,  and  garniffied  with  long 
briftly  hair.  The  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dif- 
çover  them;  Albert  Seba , vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

PONTOPPIDAN  a flu  res  us,  that  the  mole 
exifts  not  in  Norway,  becaufe  that  country  is 
too  rocky  to  afford  it  proper  accommodation. 


The  MOLE  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

T Have  here  given  a figure  of  a mole  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a fluffed  fkin  of 
which  was  fent  me  by  M.  Sonnerat.  This  mole 
pretty  much  refembles  the  common  fpecies  in  the 
form  of  its  body,  in  the  eyes,  in  the  ears,  and  in 
the  tail  ; but  it  differs  in  the  head,  which  is  larg- 
er, and  in  the  muzzle,  which  refembles  that  of  a 
Guiney-pig.  The  fore-feet  are  likewife  different  : 
The  hair  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown,  with  a 
little  yellow  at  the  extremity  of  each  hair.  The 
tail  is  covered  with  large  hairs  of  a yellowifh 
white  colour  ; and,  in  general,  the  hair  of  this 
mole  is  longer  than  that  of  the  European.  From 
all  thefe  deferiptions  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is 
a particular  fpecies,  and  that,  though  allied  to  the 
common  mole,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a fimple 
variety. 
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T N Penfylvania,  fays  M.  Kalm,  there  is  a fpe- 
A cies  of  mole,  which  lives  principally  on  roots. 
This  animal  digs,  in  the  fields,  fmall  winding  fub- 
terraneous  alleys.  In  proportion  to  its  fize,  it 
has  more  ftrength  and  rigidity  in  its  paws  th$n 
moft  other  quadrupeds.  In  digging  the  earth,  it 
ufes  its  feet  like  oars.  M.  Kalm  put  one  of  them 
into  his  handkerchief;  and  he  found,  that,  in 
lefs  than  a minute,  it  had  made  a number  of  fmall 
holes,  as  if  the  cloth  had  been  pierced  with  a bod-» 
kin.  It  was  very  mifchievous;  and,  whenever 
it  found  any  objets  in  its  way,  it  immediately 
perforated  them  with  its  teeth,  I prefented  to  it, 
continues  M.  Kalm,  my  ink-piece,  which  was 
made  of  fteel  ; it  began  to  bite  the  ink-piece  ; but 
was  foon  repelled  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  metal, 
and  never  afterwards  inclined  to  bite  any  thing 
that  was  held  out  to  it.  This  animal  raifes  not 
the  earth  like  the  moles  of  Europe,  but  only 
makes  fmall  paths  under  the  ground  *. 

Thefe  characters  are  not  fufficient  to  give  us  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  animal,  nor  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the  mole- tribe. 

* Voyage  de  Kalm4  tom.  ii.  p.  333. 
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HOUGH  all  beings  are  equally  perfect 


in  themfelves,  fince  they  proceed  from  the 
hands  of  the  fame  Creator;  yet,  in  relation  to 
man,  fome  beings  are  more  accomplifhed,  and 
others  feem  to  be  imperfed  or  deformed.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  all  thofe  whofe  figures  appear  to 
us  to  be  agreeable  and  complete  ; becaufe  all  their 
parts  and  members  are  proportioned,  all  their 
movements  and  fundions  are  eafy  and  natural. 
The  latter  kind  of  beings,  which  to  us  have  a 
hideous  afped,  comprehends  all  thofe  whofe  qua- 
lities are  noxious  to  man,  whofe  nature  is  uncom- 
mon, and  whofe  form  differs  from  the  ordinary 

* This  animal  has  long  extended  toes  to  the  fore-feet  con- 
netted  by  thin  broad  membranes,  extending  to  the  hind-legs* 
— -The  common  bat  has  ihort  ears,  moufe-coloured  fur,  tinged 
with  red  : Its  length  is  two  inches  and  a half,  and  the  extent 
of  the  wings  nine  inches  ; Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  371. 

In  Greek,  ; in  Latin,  Vefpertilio  ; in  Italian,  Net  tola. 

Not  tula,  Barbajlello,  V ilpijlrello , Pipifrello , Sportegliono  ; in  Ger- 
man, Flœdermufs  ; in  Swedilh,  Laderlapp  ; in  Poliih,  Nietcperfx. 

Vefpertilio;  Gefner.  FUJI.  Avi.  p.  766.  Icon.  A<vi.  p.  17, 
Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  243. 

Vefpertilio  murinus,  caudatus,  nafo  oreque  fimplici,  auribus 
capite  minoribus  ; Linn.  Syjl.  p.  47. 

Vefpertilio  vulgaris  ; Klein.  Quad.  p.  61 . 

Vefpertilio  murini  coloris,  pedibus  omnibus  pentadattylis, 
auriculis  fimplicibus.  Vefpertilio  major;  Brijfon . Regn.  Anim . 
p.  224. 
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figures  from  which  we  received  our  primary  ferh* 
fations,  and  derived  thofe  ideas  which  ferve  as 
models  to  our  judgment.  The  head  of  a man  upon 
the  neck  of  a horfe,  and  its  body  covered  with 
feathers,  and  terminating  in  the  tail  of  a fi(h,  re- 
prefents  a picture  of  enormous  deformity,  for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  it  unites  what  Nature 
has  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance.  An  animat* 
like  the  bat,  which  is  half  a quadruped  and  half  a 
bird,  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  muft  be  a monftrous  being; 
becaufe,  by  uniting  the  attributes  of  two  oppofite 
genera,  it  refembles  none  of  thofe  models  prefent- 
ed'to  us  in  the  great  clafles  of  Nature.  It  is  an 
imperfect  quadruped,  and  a ftill  more  imperfedï 
bird.  A quadruped  fhould  have  four  feet,  and  a 
bat  fhould  have  feathers  and  wings.  In  the  bat* 
the  fore-feet,  though  they  fefrve  the  animal  for 
the  double  purpofe  of  flying  and  of  trailing  its 
body  on  the  ground,  are  neither  wings  nor  feet. 
They  are  deformed  extremities,  the  bones  of  which 
are  enormoufly  lengthened,  and  united  by  a mem- 
brane, which  is  neither  covered  with  feathers  nor 
with  hair.  They  are  a fpecies  of  pinions,  or 
winged  paws,  in  which  we  fee  only  a claw  of 
an  inch  in  length  ; and  the  other  four  long  toes 
muft  a<ft  along  with  the  former;  for  they  have 
no  proper  movements  or  feparate  funcftions. 
They  are  a kind  of  hands  ten  times  larger  than 
the  feet,  and  four  times  longer  than  the  body  of 
the  animal.  In  fine,  they  are  parts  which  have 
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rather  the  air  of  caprice  than  of  a regular  pro- 
duction. This  membrane  covers  the  arm,  forms 
the  wings  or  hands  of  the  animal,  unites  with  the 
fkin  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  furrounds 
the  legs,  and  even  the  tail,  which  by  this  whim- 
fical  conjunction,  becomes,  in  fome  meafure,  one 
of  its  toes.  To  thefe  diffimilarities  and  difpropor- 
tions  of  the  body  and  its  members  may  be  added 
the  deformities  of  the  head,  which  are  often  much 
greater  : For,  in  fome  fpecies,  the  nofe  is  hardly 
vifible,  the  eyes  are  funk  near  the  ear,  and  con- 
founded with  the  cheeks:  In  others,  the  ears  are 
as  long  as  the  body,  or  the  face  is  twilled  into  the 
form  of  a horfe-lhoe,  and  the  nofe  turned  up  like 
a cock’s  comb.  All  of  them  have  fmall,  obfcure, 
covered  eyes,  a nofe,  or  rather  nollrils,  ill- 
formed,  and  a mouth  extending  from  ear  to  ear: 
They  all  likewife  endeavour  to  conceal  them- 
felves,  fly  the  light,  inhabit  dark  places  only,  from 
which  they  never  go  cut  but  during  the  night; 
they  return  at  break  of  day,  and  fallen  themfelves 
again!!  the  walls.  Their  motion  in  the  air  is  ra- 
ther a defultory  fluttering,  than  flying,  which 
they  execute  very  awkwardly.  With  difficulty 
they  raife  themfelves  from  the  earth,  and  never 
fly  to  any  great  height  : They  quicken,  relax, 
or  diredt  their  flight,  in  a manner  the  moll  bun- 
gling and  imperfedl.  Their  flight  is  neither  rapid 
nor  diredt,  but  confills  of  quick  vibrations,  in  an 
oblique  and  winding  direction.  They  fail  not, 
however,  in  palling,  to  feize  flies,  gnats,  and  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  môths,  which  fly  during  the  night  only; 
Theft  they  fwallow  almoft  entire;  and  we  find* 
in  their  excrements,  portions  of  wings  and  other 
dry  and  indigeftible  parts  of  moths.  Having  one 
day  defcended  into  the  caverns  of  Arcy,  to  ex- 
amine the  ftaladtites,  I was  furprifed  to  find,  in  a 
place  covered  with  alabafter,  and  ft  dark  and  pro-» 
found,  a kind  of  earth  which  was  totally  differ- 
ent: It  was  a thick  mafs,  feveral  feet  in  extent, 
of  a blackifh  matter,  almoft  entirely  compofed  of 
fragments  of  the  wings  and  legs  of  flies  and 
moths,  as  if  immenfe  numbers  of  theft  infedls 
had  aflembled  in  order  to  die  and  corrupt  toge- 
ther. This,  however,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the 
dung  of  bats,  probably  amaffed  during  many 
years  in  a favourite  part  of  theft  fubterranean 
caverns  ; for,  through  the  whole  of  thefe  caverns, 
which  extend  above  half  a quarter  of  a league,  I 
faw  no  other  colledion  of  this  matter  ; and  I 
imagined  that  the  bats  had  fixed  upon  this  place 
for  their  common  abode  ; becaufe  it  was  reached 
by  a glimmering  light  from  an  aperture  in  the 
rock,  and  that  they  chofe  not  to  go  farther,  left 
they  fhould  be  loft  in  a darknefs  too  profound. 

Bats  are  real  quadrupeds:  Except  the  fa- 
culty of  flying,  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  birds.  But,  as  the  adtion  of  flying  implies 
great  ftrength  in  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of 
the  body,  the  bats  have  their  pedtoral  mufcles 
much  ftrcnger  and  more  flelhy  than  thofe  of 
quadrupeds;  and  in  this  they  have  an  affinity  to 
i the 
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the  birds.  They  differ  from  birds,  however,  iri 
every  other  part  of  their  ftru&ure,  both  external 
and  internal  : The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  organs  of 
generation,  and  all  the  other  vifeera,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  quadrupeds,  except  the  penis,  which 
is  pendulous  and  loofe,  a thing  peculiar  to  man* 
the  monkeys,  and  the  bats.  Like  the  quadru- 
peds, the  bats  are  viviparous,  and  have  teetli  and 
paps.  It  is  faid  that  they  bring  forth  but  two  at  a 
time,  and  that  they  fuckle  their  young,  and  even 
carry  them  when  flying.  In  fummer  they  copu*- 
late  and  bring  forth  ; for  they  are  in  a torpid 
ftate  during  winter.  Some  cover  themfeives  with 
their  wings  as  with  a mantle,  and  fufpend  them- 
feives by  the  hind  feet  to  the  vaults  of  fubterra* 
neous  caverns  ; others  flick  faft  to  old  walls,  or 
retire  into  holes.  Wherever  they  take  up  their 
winter  abode,  they  always  aflfemble  in  fuch  num- 
bers as  to  fecure  them  againft  the  eflfeds  of  cold* 
They  pafs  the  winter  without  food  or  motion, 
never  awake  till  the  fpring,  and  again  retire  at 
the  end  of  autumn.  They  fupport  hunger  bet-* 
ter  than  cold;  Though  carnivorous  animals,  they 
can  fubfifi:  feveral  days  without  food.  When 
they  get  into  a larder,  they  fix  upon  the  fufpend- 
ed  meat,  and  eat  flefh  whether  raw  or  roafled, 
frefh  or  corrupted. 

Two  fpecies  of  bâts  only  have  been  de- 
fer ibed  as  natives  of  our  climate.  Befide  thefe, 
M.  Daubenton  has  difeovered  other  fix,  which 
are  equally  numerous  and  common.  It  is 
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aftonifhing,  therefore,  that  they  fhould  fo  long 
have  efcaped  notice.  Thefe  fpecies  are  perfect- 
ly diflinCt,  and  never  âffociate  together. 

The  hrft,  which  is  well  known,  is  the  common 
bat,  of  which  we  have  already  given  the  fyno- 
nimes. 

The  fécond,  or  long  eared  *,  is  likewife  known 
to  the  naturalift,  ,and  is  perhaps  ftill  more  nu- 
merous than  the  common  bat.  The  long-eared 
bat  is  much  lefs  than  the  common  fpecies  ; its 
wings  are  likewife  fhorter,  and  its  muzzle  fmaller 
and  fharper,  and  its  ears  of  an  immoderate  fize. 

The  third  fpecies,  which  we  fhall  denominate 
the  Noâïule , from  the  Italian  word  Jiotula , was 
not  known,  though  very  common  in  France, 
and  even  more  frequent  than  the  two  preceding 
fpecies.  This  bat  is  found  under  the  eaves  of 
houfes,  caftles,  and  churches,  and  alfo  in  the  hol- 
lows of  old  trees.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
common  bat.  Its  ears  are  broad  and  fhort,  its 
hair  reddifh,  and  it  has  a fharp  piercing  voice, 
like  the  found  of  a fmall  bell  f . 

The 

* Bat  with  ears  an  inch  long,  thin,  and  almoft  pellucid  ; 
the  body  and  tail  are  only  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long. 
This  and  all  other  bats,  except  the  Ternate  and  the  horfe-fooe, 
have  a leffer  or  internal  ear,  ferving  as  a valve  to  clofe  the 
greater  when  the  animal  is  afleepj  Petmands  Synopf.  of  Quad. 

P'37l- 

Vefpertilio  auritus,  nafo  oreque  fimplici,  auriculis  duplica- 
te, capite  majoribus  ; Linn.  Syfl.  p.  47. 

f The  nodule  has  the  nofe  ilightly  bilobated  ; ears  fmall 
and  rounded  ; on  the  chin  a minute  verruca  ; hair  of,  a red- 
difh 
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The  fourth  fpecies  we  fhall  call  the  Serotine. 
It  is  fmaller  than  the  common  bat  or  nodule, 
and  nearly  of  an  equal  fize  with  the  long-eared 
bat.  But  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  fhort, 
pointed  ears,  blacker  wings,  and'  the  hair  of  a 
deeper  brown 

The  fifth  fpecies  we  fhall  name  Fipijlrelle f 
from  the  Italian  word  pipijlrello^  which  likewife 
fignifies  a bat.  The  pipiftrelle  is  not  near  fo  large 
as  the  common  bat,  the  ferotine,  the  nodule,  or 
even  the  long-eared  kind.  It  is  the  fmalleft  and 
leaft  ugly  of  all  the  bats,  though  the  upper  lip  is 
turgid,  the  eyes  fmall  and  deep  funk,  and  the 
front  much  covered  with  hair  f . 

The  fixth  fpecies  I call  Barbqflelle , from  the 
Italian  word  barbajlello , which  alfo  fignifies  a bat. 
This  animal  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
long- eared  fpecies  : Its  ears  are  as  broad,  but  not 
near  fo  long.  The  name  barbajlelie  is  the  bet- 

difh  afti-colour;  length  to  the  rump  two  inches'  eight  tenths; 
tail  one  inch  feven  tenths  ; extent  of  the  wings  1 3 inches  ; 
Pennant' s Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  369. 

* The  ferotine  has  a longilh  nofe,  and  fhort  ears,  but 
broad  at  the  bafe  : The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  brown  mixed  with  ferruginous,  and  the  belly  of  a paler 
colour.  The  length  from  nofe  to  rump  is  two  inches  and  a 
half;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Qhzad.  p.  370. 

f The  pipiftrelle  has  a fmall  nofe  ; the  upper  lip  fwells 
out  a little  on  each  fide  ; the  ears  are  broad,  and  the  forehead 
covered  with  long  hair  : The  colour  cf  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  a yellowifti  brown,  that  of  the  lower  part  dufky,  and 
the  lips  are  yellow.  It  is  the  leaft  of  bats,  not  one  inch  and 
a quarter  long  to  the  rump  ; the  extent  of  the  wings,  fix  inches 
and  a half;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  370. 
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ter  adapted  to  it,  becaufe  it  appears  to  have  large 
whifkers:  This,  however,  is  only  an  appearance 
odcafioned  by  the  turgidnefs  of  the  cheeks,  which 
form  a kind  of  pudding  above  the  lips.  The 
muzzle  is  very  fhort,  the  nofe  much  flattened, 
and  the  eyes  near  the  ears*. 

Laftly,  we  fhall  call  the  feventh  fpecies  the 
horfe-fljoe . The  countenance  of  this  animal  is 
remarkably  deformed.  The  moft  ftriking  fea- 
ture is  a membrane  in  the  fhape  of  a horfe-flioe, 
which  furrounds  the  nofe  and  the  upper  lip.  In 
France  it  is  very  common,  and  frequents  the 
walls  and  vaults  of  old  houfes.  Some  of  them 
are  larger,  and  others  fmaller;  but  they  are  other- 
wife  fo  fimilar  in  form,  that  we  confider  them 
as  of  the  fame  fpecies.  But,  as  I have  remarked 
this  difference,  without  finding  any  of  an  inter- 
mediate fize,  I cannot  determine  whether  it  is  an 
effect  of  different  ages*  or  a confiant  variety  in 
the  fame  fpecies  f. 

* The  barbaftelle  has  a funk  forehead,  long  broad  ears,  the 
lower  part  of  the  inner  fides  touching  each  other,  conceal  the 
face  and  head,  when  looked  at  in  front  ; the  nofe  is  fhort,  and 
the  end  of  it  flatted  ; the  cheeks  are  full  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a dufky  brown,  the  lower  aih-coloured  and  brown  : Its 
length  to  the  rump  about  two  inches,  and  the  extent  Of  the  wings 
ten  and  a half;  Pennant's  Synopf  of  Quad.  p.  370. 

f This  bat  has  a membrane  at  the  end  of  the  nofe  in  form 
of  a horfe-flioe  ; the  ears  are  long,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  (harp 
pointed,  inclining  backward  : It  wants  the  little  or  internal  ear. 
Colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bàdy  cinereous  ; of  the  lower, 
whitifli.  There  is  a greater  and  lefs  variety  ; the  greater  is  above 
three  inches  and  a half  long  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ; 
the  extent  of  its  wings  above  fourteen  ; Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad. 
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THE  FAT  SQUIRREL*. 

XX7 E have  three  fpecies  of  this  animal,  the 

* * fat  fquirrel,  the  garden  fquirrel,  and  the 
dormoufe,  which,  like  the  marmot,  fleep  during 
the  winter.  Of  thefe  the  fat  fquirrel  is  the  largeft, 
and  the  dormoufe  the  leaft.  Several  authors 
have  confounded  thefe  three  fpecies,  though 
they  are  eafily  diftinguifhable.  The  fat  fquirrel 
is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  fquirrel,  and  has 
its  tail  covered  with  long  hair  : The  garden  fquir- 
rel is  not  fo  large  as  a rat,  has  very  fhort  hair  on 
its  tail,  except  near  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
bufhy  : The  dormoufe  is  not  larger  than  the 
common  moufe  ; the  hair  on  its  tail  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  garden  fquirrel,  but  fhorter  than 
that  of  the  fat  fquirrel,  and  its  tip  is  bufhy, 

* Squirrel  with  thin  naked  ears  ; body  covered  with  foft  aihr 
coloured  hair  ; belly  whitilh  ; tail  full  of  long  hair  ; from  nofe  to 
tail,  near  fix  inches  ; tail  four  and  a half  ; thicker  in  the  body 
than  the  fquirrel  ; Pennant's  Synopf  of  Quad,  p.  289. 

$n  Greek,  pvaioç,  according  to  Gefner  ; eas»0ç,  according  to  the 
Grammarians;  in  Latin,  Glis ; in  Italian,  Galero,  Gliero , Ghiro ; 
in  Spanilh,  Lirqn  ; in  German,  Scehens-cblafer,  Gruel  ; in  Polilh, 
Sozureki  in  Swifs,  RelJ,  Re {l  n\ujç  ; in  French,  Le  Loir,  Liron , 
Rat-l>irçn , Rat-veule. 

Glis;  Gefner . Hifl.  Quad.  p.  550.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  109.  Aldrovand. 
Quad.  p.  409. 

Glis  fupra  obfcure  cinereus,  infra  ex  albo  cinerefcens  j Brijfin* 
Regn.  Anim.  p.  1 60. 

Sciurus  glis,  canus,  fubtus  albidus  ; Linn . SyJ}>  p.  87* 
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The  garden  fquirrel  differs  from  the  other  two, 
by  having  black  fpots  near  its  eyes,  and  the  dor- 
moufe  by  having  whitifh  hair  upon  its  back..  All 
the  three  are  wdiite  or  whitifh  on  the  throat  and 
belly  ; but  the  garden  fquirrel  is  of  a fine  white, 
the  fat  fquirrel  only  whitifh,  and  the  dormoufe 
rather  yellowifh  than  white,  in  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body. 

Thefe  animals  are  improperly  faid  to  deep  dur-* 
ing  winter  ; for  it  is  not  a ftate  of  natural  fleep, 
but  a torpor  or  numbnefs  of  the  fenfes  and  mem- 
bers, produced  by  a chillnefs  of  the  blood.  The 
internal  heat  of  thefe  creatures  exceeds  not  that 
of  the  air.  When  the  heat  of  the  air  is  ten  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  point,  their  temperature 
is  precifely  the  fame.  I have  plunged  the  ball 
of  a thermometer  into  the  bodies  of  feveral  living 
garden  fquirrels,  and  found  their  internal  heat  to 
be  always  nearly  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  : I have  even  feen  the  thermometer  fink  a de- 
gree or  half  a degree  when  applied  to  the  heart, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  at  that  time, 
only  1 1°.  Now,  we  know,  that  the  heat  of  man, 
and  of  moft  quadrupeds,  is  always  more  than 
30  degrees.  It  is  not,  therefore,  furprifing  that 
thefe  animals,  whofe  heat  is  fo  fmall,  fhould  fall 
into  a benumbed  ftate,  whenever  their  internal 
heat  is  not  augmented  by  that  of  the  external 
air  ; and  this  always  happens  when  the  thermo- 
meter exceeds  not  ten  or  eleven  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  This  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 

torpid 
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torpid  Rate  of  what  are  called  the  fleeping  ani- 
mals ; a caufe  which,  though  common  to  all 
animals  that  fleep  during  winter,  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  I have  difcovered  it  in  the  three 
animals  under  confideration,  in  the  hedge-hogs, 
and  in  the  bats  ; and,  though  I have  never  had 
an  opportunity-of  examining  the  marmot,  I am 
perfuaded  that  its  blood,  like  that  of  the  other 
fleepers,  is  cold  ; becaufe  it  is  fubjed  to  torpor 
during  the  winter. 

This  torpid  Rate  continues  as  long  as  the  caufe 
by  which  it  is  produced,  and  ceafes  with  the  cold. 
A few  degrees  of  heat  above  ten  or  eleven  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  re-animate  them  ; and,  if  kept  in  a 
warm  place  during  the  winter,  they  are  never 
benumbed,  but  go  about,  and  eat  and  fleep  from 
time  to  time,  like  other  animals.  When  they 
feel  cold,  they  roll  themfelves  up  in  the  form 
of  a ball,  in  order  to  expofe  lefs  furface  to  the 
air,  and  to  preferve  their  natural  warmth.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  they  are  found,  during  the  win- 
ter, in  hollow  trees,  and  in  holes  of  walls  expofed 
to  the  fouth.  There  they  lie,  without  the  fmalleR 
motion,  upon  mofs  and  leaves  ; and,  though 
tofled  about,  they  neither  extend  themfelves,  nor 
exhibit  any  figns  of  life.  From  this  Rate  no- 
thing can  roufe  them  but  the  application  of  a 
gentle  and  gradual  heat  ; for  they  die  when  fud- 
denly  brought  near  a fire.  Though,  in  this  Rate, 
they  have  no  motion,  though  their  eyes  are  fhut, 
and  they  feem  to  be  deprived  of  every  fenfation  ; 
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yet  they  feel  pain  when  it  is  acute.  A wound, 
or  a burn,  makes  them  contra#,  and  utter  a low 
cry,  which  they  even  repeat  feveral  times:  Hence 
their  internal  fenfibility,  as  well  as  the  a#ion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  dill  fubfift.  It  is  prefumable, 
however,  that  thefe  vital  motions  a#  not  with 
equal  force  as  when  the  animal  is  in  its  ordinary 
date.  The  circulation,  it  is  probable,  proceeds 
in  the  large  veftels  only  ; the  refpiration  is  flow 
and  feeble  5 the  fecretions  are  inconfiderable;  and 
no  excrements  are  voided.  There  muft  likewife 
be  little  or  no  perfpiration,  fince  they  pafs  feveral 
months  without  eating,  which  could  not  happen, 
if  they  loft  as  much  of  their  fubftance  by  per- 
fpiration, as  they  do  at  other  times,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  this  natural 
wafte  by  taking  nourifhment.  They  ftill,  how- 
ever, lofe  fome  part  ; becaufe,  in  long  winters, 
they  die  in  their  holes.  Perhaps,  likewife,  it  is 
not  the  duration,  but  the  rigour  of  the  cold  that 
deftroys  them  ; for  they  foon  die  when  expofed 
to  a ftrong  froft.  What  induces  me  to  think  that 
they  perifli  not  by  lofs  of  fubftance,  is,  that  in 
autumn  they  are  exceedingly  fat,  and  equally  fo 
when  they  revive  in  the  fpring.  This  quantity 
of  fat  ferves  for  an  internal  nourifhment  to  the 
animal,  and  fupplies  what  it  lofes  by  refpira- 
tion. 

As  cold  is  the  only  caufe  of  their  torpor,  and 
as  they  fall  not  into  this  ftate  but  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  below  ten  or  eleven  degrees, 

they 
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they  frequently  revive  during  the  winter  ; for, 
in  this  feafon,  there  are  often  many  days  when 
the  liquor  in  the  thermometer  ftands  at  12, 13, 14* 
and  even  higher  degrees;  and,  during  fine  weather 
of  this  kind,  the  dormice  come  out  of  their  holes 
in  quell  of  food,  or  eat  what  they  had  colle&ed 
in  autumn.  Ariftotle,  and  all  the  fucceeding  na- 
turalifts,  have  aflerted,  that  the  dormice  pafs  the 
whole  winter  without  eating;  that,  in  this  feafon 
of  abftinence,  they  grow  very  fat,  and  that  they 
are  better  nourilhed  by  fleep  alone,  th^n  other 
animals  by  food.  This  notion  is  both  abfurd  and 
impoffible.  The  dormoufe,  which  fleeps  four  or 
five  months,  could  only  fatten  by  the  air  it  re- 
fpires.  Suppofing  a part  of  this  air  to  be  converted 
into  nouriftiment,  an  augmentation  fo  confi- 
derable  could  never  be  the  refult.  It  would  not 
even  be  fufficient  to  repair  the  continual  wafte 
occafioned  by  perfpiration.  Ariftotle  might  be 
led  into  this  error  by  the  mild  winters  of  Greece, 
where  the  dormice  fleep  not  perpetually,  but  of- 
ten revive,  take  plenty  of  food,  and  are,  therefore, 
extremely  fat,  though  in  a torpid  ftate.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  fat  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
in  fummer  and  autumn.  Their  flefti  refembles 
that  of  the  Guiney-pig.  The  Romans  reckoned 
dormice  among  their  mcft  delicate  dilhes,  and 
reared  them  in  great  quantities.  Varro  defcribes 
the  method  of  making  warrens  for  them;  and 
we  learn  from  Appicius  the  manner  of  dreffing 
them  in  the  high  tafte  of  his  times.  In  this 

practice, 
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pradice,  whether  from  a difguft  at  thefe  animals, 
becaufe  they  refemble  rats,  or  from  the  badnefs 
of  their  flefh,  the  Romans  have  not  been  followed 
by  other  nations.  I have  been  informed  by 
peafants  who  had  eat  them,  that  they  were  not 
better  than  water-rats.  Befides,  the  fat  fquirrel 
is  the  only  fpecies  that  is  eatable;  the  flefh  of 
the  garden  fquirrel  is  bad,  and  has  a difagreeable 
flavour. 

In  manners  and  difpofitions,  the  fat  fquirrel 
greatly  refembles  the  common  fpecies.  It  lives 
in  forefts,  climbs  trees,  and  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch,  with  lefs  agility  indeed,  becaufe  the  fquir- 
rel has  longer  legs,  and  a body  more  light  and 
meagre.  They  both,  however,  live  upon  the 
fame  food,  namely,  filberts,  chefnuts,  and  wild 
fruits.  The  fat  fquirrel  likewife  eats  fmall 
birds,  which  he  takes  in  their  nefts,  He  makes 
not  a neft  in  the  tops  of  trees,  like  the  fquirrel  ; 
but  he  makes  a bed  of  mofs  in  the  hollows  of 
their  trunks,  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  ; but  he  al- 
ways choofes  a dry  place.  He  abhors  moifture, 
drinks  little,  and  feldom  defcends  on  the  ground. 
He  differs  ftiil  more  from  the  fquirrel  in  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  latter  is  eafily  tamed,  and  the 
former  continues  always  wild.  They  couple  in 
the  end  of  fpring,  and  the  females  bring  forth  in 
fummer,  the  litter  generally  coniifting  of  four  or 
five.  The  young  grow  quickly  ; and  we  are  af- 
fured  that  they  live  fix  years  only.  In  Italy, 
where  thefe  animals  are  ftiil  eat,  the  natives  dig 

pits 
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pits  In  the  woods,  and  ftrew  them  with  draw, 
mofs,  and  beach-maft.  They  choofe  dry  places, 
under  the  fhelter  of  rocks,  and  with  a fouth  ex- 
pofure.  To  thefe  the  fat  fquirrels  refort  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  people  find  them  there  in  a 
torpid  ftate  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when 
they  are  in  the  beft  condition  for  eating.  Thefe 
fmall  animals  are  bold,  and  defend  their  young 
to  the  laft  extremity.  They  bite  violently  with 
their  fore-teeth,  which  are  very  long,  and  of 
great  ftrength.  They  neither  fear  the  weafel  nor 
fmall  birds  of  prey.  They  efcape  from  the  fox, 
becaufe  he  cannot  follow  them  to  the  tops  of 
trees.  Their  me  ft  formidable  enemies  are  the 
martins  and  wild  cats. 

The  fat  fquirrels  are  not  generally  diffufed. 
They  appear  not  in  very  cold  climates,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Lapland  and  Sweden  ; at  leaft,  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  northern  naturalifts  : 
The  fpecies  they  deferibe  is  the  dormoufe,  which 
is  the  leaft  of  the  three.  Neither,  Ï imagine, 
are  they  to  be  met  with  in  very  warm  countries, 
becaufe  our  travellers  are  filent  on  this  article. 
There  are  few  or  none  in  open  countries,  like 
Britain  ; they  require  temperate  climates  abound- 
ing with  wood.  We  find  them  in  Spain,  in 
France,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  where  they  live  in  the  forefts  upon 
the  hills,  and  not  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains, 
like  the  marmots,  which,  though  fubjefl:  to 
torpor  from  cold,  feem  to  delight  in  froft  and 
fnows. 
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The  GARDEN  S QJJ  I R R E L, 
GREATER  DORMOUSE,  or 
SLEEPER*. 

^Tp  H E fat  fquirrel  dwells  in  forefts,  and  feems 
to  avoid  the  habitations  of  men.  The  gar- 
den fquirrel,  on  the  contrary,  lives  in  gardens, 
and  is  fometimes  found  in  our  houfes.  The 
ipecies  is  likewife  more  numerous,  and  more 
generally  diffufed  : There  are  few  gardens  which 
are  not  infefted  with  them.  They  neftle  in  holes 
of  the  walls,  run  upon  the  trees  and  efpaliers, 
fingle  out  the  belt  fruits,  and  devour  them  when 
they  begin  to  be  mature.  They  feem  to  prefer 
peaches,  which,  if  we  be  defirous  of  preferring, 

* The  fquirrel,  with  the  eyes  furrounded  with  a large  rpot 
of  black,  reaching  to  the  bafe  of  the  ear?,  and  another  behind 
the  ears  ; head  and  whole  body  of  a tawny  colour  ; the  throat 
and  whole  underfide  of  the  body  white,  tinged  with  yellow  ; 
the  tail  long;  the  hairs  at  the  beginning  very  fhort,  at  the  end 
bufhy  ; length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  not  five  inches  ; the  tail  four* 
Tennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  29 1. 

In  Latin,  Sorex  ; in  German,  Hafel  Mujf\  at  Dantzick* 
Grawvoert  ; in  Flemifh,  Slaep-rats  ; in  Polilh,  Mjfzorzççho'wa, 
Kofzatka  ; in  French,  Lc  Lerot. 

Mus  avelhnarum  major  ; Gefner . Quad.  p.  735.  Icon.  Quad . 
p.  115.  Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  2 1 9. 

Glis  fupra  obfcure  cinereus,  infra  ex  albo  cinerefcens,  macula 
ad  oculos  nigra;  BriJJbn.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  1 61. 

Mus  quercinus,  cauda  elongata  pilofa,  macula  nigra  fub 
oculos  ; Linn . Syjl.  Nat . 
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we  fhould  be  careful  to  deftroy  the  garden  fquir- 
rels.  They  alfo  climb  with  eafe  pear,  apricot, 
and  plumb-trees  ; and,  when  foft  fruits  are  not 
to  be  had,  they  eat  almonds,  filberts,  nuts,  and 
even  leguminous  plants.  Of  thefe  they  carry  off 
great  quantities  into  their  retreats  which  they  dig 
in  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  well  cultivated 
gardens  ; for  in  old  orchards,  they  are  often 
found  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  where  they  make 
beds  of  herbs,  mofs,  and  leaves.  Cold  be- 
numbs or  makes  them  fleep,  and  they  are  revived 
by  heat.  Eight  or  ten  of  them  arq  frequently 
found  in  the  fame  place,  all  benumbed,  and  rolled 
up,  in  the  midft  of  their  provifion  of  nuts  and 
filberts.  They  copulate  in  fpring,  and  bring 
forth  in  fummer.  The  litter  confifts  of  five  or 
fix  young,  which  grow  very  quickly;  but  which, 
neverthelefs,  are  not  fertile  till  the  following  year* 
Their  flefh  is  not  eatable,  like  that  of  the  fat 
fquirrel  : They  have  the  fame  difagreeable  odour 
with  the  domeftic  rat  ; but  the  fat  fquirrel  has 
no  bad  fmell.  They  never  become  fo  fat,  and 
want  thofe  fatty  follicles  with  which  the  inteftines 
of  the  former  are  entirely  invefted.  The  garden 
fquirrel  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  Poland  and  Pruffia  ; but  he 
appears  not  to  exift  in  Sweden  and  the  more 
northerly  regions. 
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AjP  H E dormoufe  is  the  leaft  ugly  of  all  the 
rats.  It  has  brilliant  eyes,  and  a bufhy 
tail,  which  is  rather  fair  than  red.  It  never  lives 
in  houfes,  and  feldom  in  gardens  ; but,  like  the 
fat  fquirrel,  frequents  the  woods,  and  dwells  in 
the  hollows  of  old  trees.  The  fpecies  is  by  no 
means  fo  numerous  as  that  of  the  garden  fquirrel. 
The  dormoufe  is  always  found  alone  in  its  hole; 
and  there  is  a confiderable  difficulty  in  procuring 
fpecimens  of  them.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  are  pretty  frequent  in  Italy,  and  that  they 
e&ift  in  northern  climates  ; for  Linnæus  men- 
tions them  in  his  lift  of  Swedifh  animals  f . But 
they  feem  not  to  inhabit  Britain  ; for  Mr.  Ray 
who  had  feen  them  in  Italy,  fays,  that  the  little 
Jleeping  rat  of  England  is  not  red  on  the  back, 
like  that  of  Italy,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  a different 
fpecies.  In  France,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  Italy,  and 

* The  fquirrel  with  round  naked  ears  ; full  black  eyes  ; body 
of  a tawny  red;  throat  white;  fize  of  a moufe,  but  plumper; 
tail  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  pretty  hairy,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  end;  Pennant's  Synopf.  of  Quad. 

Mus  avellanarum  minor;  Aid.  Quad.  p.  440.  Pay,  Synopf. 
Quad.  p.  220. 

Mus  avellanarius,  cauda  elongata  piiofa,  corpore  rufo,  gula 
albicante,  pollicibus  pofticis  muticis;  Linn.  Syji.  p.  83. 

Glisfupra  rufus,  infra  albicans  ; BriJJon.  Regn.  Anim.  p.  162. 

. f Faun.  Suec.  p.  11.  X Ray>  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  220. 
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is  very  well  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus  But  he 
tells  us,  that  there  are  two  fpecies  in  Italy  ; the 
one  is  rare,  and  has  the  imell  of  mufk  ; the 
other  is  common,  and  has  no  particular  odour  ; 
and  that,  at  Bologna,  they  are  both  called  dor- 
mice, becaufe  of  their  refemblance  in  figure  and 
fize.  We  know  only  the  fécond  of  thefe  fpecies  ; 
for  our  dormoufe  has  no  fmell,  either  good  or 
bad.  Like  the  garden  fquirrel,  it  wants  the  fatty 
follicles  which  inveft  the  inteftines  of  the  fat 
fquirrel,  never  becomes  fo  fat,  and,  though  its 
fle£h  has  no  difagreeable  odour,  it  makes  not 
good  eating. 

Like  the  fat  and  garden  fquirrels,  the  dormoufe 
rolls  itfelf  up  and  fleeps  in  winter,  revives  in 
mild  weather,  and  amafles  nuts  and  dry  fruits. 
It  makes  its  neft  upon  trees,  like  the  common 
fquirrel,  but  generally  lower,  between  the  branches 
of  hazels,  or  brufhwood.  The  neft,  which  con- 
fifts  of  interwoven  herbs,  is  about  fix  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  open  above  only.  I have  been  al- 
lured by  many  countrymen,  that  they  have  found 
thefe  nefts  in  cut  woods,  and  in  hedges  ; that 
they  are  furrounded  with  mofs  and  leaves;  and 
that,  in  each  neft,  there  were  three  or  four  young. 
When  they  grow  large,  they  abandon  the  nefts, 
and  harbour  in  the  hollows  or  under  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  where  they  repofe,  amafs  provifions, 
and  fleep  during  the  winter. 


* Aldrovand.  Hid.  Quad.  Digit,  p.  44c. 
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O this  fpecies  of  rat,  which  has  been  known 
for  a few  years  paft  only,  I have  given 
the  appellation  of  Surmulot . This  animal  is 
mentioned  by  no  naturalift,  except  M.  Briffon, 
who  calls  it  the  wood-rat . It  is  larger  and  more 
mifchievous  than  the  common  rat.  It  has  red-* 
difh  hair,  a very  long  naked  tail,  and  the  fpine 
of  the  back  arched  like  that  of  the  fquirrel.  Its 
body  is  likewife  thicker;  and  it  has  whifkers 
like  a cat.  It  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  fince 
this  fpecies  was  diffufed  through  the  environs  of 
Paris.  From  whence  thefe  animals  came,  is  un- 
certain ; but  they  have  multiplied  prodigioufly. 
Neither  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  confider  that 
they  generally  produce  from  12  to  15  young  at 
a litter,  and  fometimes  even  19.  They  were 
firft  difcovered  at  Chantilly,  Marly-la  Ville, 
and  Verfailles,  where  they  committed  great  ra- 

* Rat  with  the  head,  back,  and  Tides,  of  a light  brown 
colour,  mixed  with  tawny  and  afh-colour  ; breaft  and  belly  dirty 
white;  feet  naked,  and  of  a dirty  flefh-colour ; fore -feet  fur- 
nilhed  with  four  toes,  and  a claw  inftead  of  the  fifth  ; length 
from  nofe  to  tail  nine  inches  ; tail  the  fame  ; weight  eleven 
ounces;  is  ftronger  made  than  the  common  or  black  rat; 
Pennant’s  Synopf.  of  Quad.  p.  3 00. 

Le  Rat  des  bois.  Mus  cauda  longiffima,  fupra  dilute  fulvasj 
infra  albicans.  Mus  fylveltris.  BriJJbn . Regn.  170. 

Le  Surmulot  ; Biffin, 
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Vages.  M.  le  Roy  favoured  me  with  great 
numbers  of  them,  both  living  and  dead,  and 
communicated  to  me  the  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  this  new  fpecies.  The  males  are  larger* 
ftronger,  and  more  mifchievous  than  the  females. 
When  hard  purfued,  or  when  we  attempt  to  feize 
them,  they  face  about,  and  bite  the  ftick  or  the 
hand  that  ftrikes  them.  Their  bite  is  not  only 
cruel,  but  dangerous  ; for  it  is  inftantly  follow- 
ed by  a confiderable  fwelling,  and  the  wound, 
though  fmall,  does  not  foon  heal.  The  females 
bring  forth  three  times  a year  : Hence  two  indi- 
viduals of  this  fpecies  may  produce  at  leaft  36 
young  in  12  months.  The  mothers  prepare  a 
bed  for  their  offspring.  Some  of  the  females  fent 
us,  which  we  kept  in  cages,  were  with  young  j 
and,  two  or  three  days  before  they  brought  forth, 
we  obferved  that  they  gnawed  the  wood  of  the 
cages,  and  made  of  the  cuttings,  which  were  in 
confiderable  quantities,  a convenient  bed  for  their 
little  ones* 

The  brown  rats  have  fome  qualities  which  make 
them  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  water-rat. 
Though  every  where  diffufed,  they  feem  to  pre- 
fer the  banks  of  waters.  The  dogs  purfue  them 
with  the  fame  remarkable  fury  as  they  chafe  the 
water-rat*  When  purfued,  and  they  find  it  equal- 
ly eafy  to  take  to  the  water,  or  to  conceal  them- 
felves  in  brufh-wood,  they  choofe  the  water,  enter 
it  without  fear,  and  fwim  with  great  dexterity 
and  eafe.  This  phenomenon  is  chiefly  exhibit- 
ed when  they  cannot  regain  their  holes  ; for, 

vol.  iv.  y like 
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like  the  long-tailed  field-moufe,  they  dig  fubtef* 
raneous  retreats,  or  rather  they  neftle  in  thofe 
made  by  the  rabbits.  The  brown  rats  may  be 
taken  in  their  holes  by  ferrets,  which  purfue  them 
with  equal  ardour  as  they  do  the  rabbit. 

Thefe  animals  pafs  the  fummer  in  the  coun- 
try : And,  though  they  feed  principally  upon 
fruits  and  grain,  they  eat  young  hares,  partridges, 
and  fowls.  When  they  enter  a hen-houfe,  like 
the  pole-cat,  they  kill  more  than  they  can  eat. 
Towards  the  month  of  November,  the  mother 
and  all  the  young  quit  the  fields,  and  come  in 
troops  into  the  barns,  where  they  do  infinite  mif- 
chief,  by  mincing  the  flraw,  confuming  the  grain, 
and  infecting  every  thing  with  their  ordure.  The 
old  males  remain  in  the  fields,  each  inhabiting 
his  own  hole,  where,  like  the  field-mice,  they 
amafs  acorns,  beach-maft,  &c.  filling  the  holes 
to  the  top,  and  remaining  themfelves  at  the  bot- 
tom. They  fleep  not,  like  the  dormoufe  ; but  go 
out  in  winter,  efpecially  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  Thofe  who  take  up  their  abode  in  barns, 
baniih  all  the  mice  and  rats.  It  has  even  be  re- 
marked, that,  fince  the  multiplication  of  the 
brown  rat  about  Paris,  the  common  rats  are 
much  lefs  frequent. 
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The  ALPINE  MARMOT*. 

all  modern  naturalifts,  Gefiier  has  brought 
greateft  advantages  to  the  fcience.  To 
great  erudition,  he  has  joined  good  fenfe  and  en- 
larged views.  Aldrovandus  is  only  the  commen- 
tator of  Gefner,  and  authors  of  lefs  note  have  im- 
plicitly copied  him.  We  hefitate  not,  therefore* 
to  borrow  fadts  from  him  with  regard  to.  the 
marmots*  which  are  natives  of  his  country,  and 
concerning  which  he  was  better  informed  than 
us,  though,  like  him,  we  have  kept  feveral  of  them 

* Marmot  with  fhort  round  ears,  hid  in  the  fur  ; cheeks 
large  ; colour  of  the  head  and  Upper  part  of  the  body,  brownilh 
alh,  mixed  with  tawny  ; legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  red- 
difh  ; fubjeft  to  vary  in  colour*  the  Poliih  marmot  being  much 
more  red,  and  of  a brighter  hue  ; four  toes  before,  five  be- 
hind ; tail  pretty  full  of  hair  ; length  from  nofe  to  tail  about 
fixteen  inches,  tail  fix  j and  body  thick  j Pennant’s  Synopf  of 
Quad.  p.  208, 

In  Latin,  Mus  Alpinus  ; in  Italian,  Murmont , Marmota , Mar- 
won  tan  a ; in  German  and  Svvi  fa,  Mur  melt  bier,  Murmentle,  Mift  heller  le  ; 
in  Poliih,  Bobak , Swifez  ; in  French,  La  Marmotte . 

Mus  Alpinus  Plinii;  Gefner,  Quad.  p.  743.  Icon.  Quad.  p.  108. 
Ray,  Synopf.  Quad.  p.  221. 

Mus  marmota,  cauda  abbreviata  fubpilofa,  auriculis  rotundis, 
buccis  gibbis  ; Linn.  Syfl.  p.  81. 

Glis,  Marmota  Italis;  Klein.  Quad.  p.  56. 

Glis,  pills  e fufco  et  flavicante  mixtis  veftitus.  Marmota  Al- 
pina  ; Brijfon.  Regn.  Animal,  p.  165. 
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in  a ftate  of  confinement.  What  he  fays  corre* 
fponds  fo  exactly  with  our  own  obfervations, 
that  we  doubt  not  the  truth  of  his  remarks,  when 
he  retails  fads  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

The  marmot,  when  taken  young,  may  be 
rendered  nearly  as  tame  as  our  domeftic  animals. 
He  learns  to  feize  a ftick,  to  dance,  to  perform 
various  gefticulations,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of 
his  matter*  Like  the  cat,  he  has  an  antipathy 
againft  dogs.  When  he  begins  to  be  familiar  in 
the  houfe,  and  perceives  that  he  is  proteded  by 
his  matter,  he  attacks  and  bites  dogs  of  the  molt 
formidable  kind.  Though  not  fo  large  as  a hare, 
he  is  ftouter,  and  his  ftrength  is  aided  by  a pe- 
culiar fupplenefs  and  dexterity.  With  his  fore- 
teeth, which  are  pretty  long,  he  bites  molt  cruel- 
ly. He  attacks  not,  however,  either  dôgs  or  men, 
unlefs  when  he  is  irritated.  If  not  prevented,  he 
gnaws  furniture  and  fluffs,  and,  when  confined, 
even  pierces  through  wood.  As  his  limbs  are 
fhort,  and  his  toes  fafhioned  like  thofe  of  the 
bear,  he  often  fits  on  end,  and  walks  with  eafe  on 
his  hind-legs.  He  carries  food  to  his  mouth  with 
the  fore  legs,  and  eats  in  the  manner  of  a fquir- 
rel.  He  runs  pretty  quickly  up  hill,  but  flowly 
on  a plain.  He  climbs  trees,  and  mounts  between 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  two  adjoining  walls  ; and 
the  Savoyards,  it  is  faid,  learned  from  the  mar- 
mots to  climb  for  the  purpofe  of  fweeping  chim- 
neys. They  eat  every  thing  prefented  to  them, 
as  fiefh,  bread,  fruit,  roots,  pot-herbs,  may-bugs, 
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grafs-hoppers,  &c.  ; but  milk  and  butter  they 
prefer  to  every  other  aliment.  Though  lefs  in- 
clined to  theft  than  the  cat,  they  endeavour  to 
flip  into  the  dairy,  where  they  drink  great  quan- 
tities of  milk,  making,  like  the  cat,  a purring 
noife  expreffive  of  pleafure.  Befides,  milk  is  the 
only  liquor  that  is  agreeable  to  them  ; for  they 
rarely  drink  water  ; and  they  refufe  wine. 

As  to  figure,  the  marmot  has  fome  refera- 
blance  both  to  the  bear  and  to  the  rat.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  Perrault  and  fome  others  imagined, 
the  arElomys  or  bear-rat  of  the  ancients.  Its 
nofe,  lips,  and  form  of  the  head,  refemble  thofe 
of  the  hare  ; it  has  the  hair  and  claws  of  the  bad- 
ger, the  teeth  of  the  beaver,  the  whifkers  of  the 
cat,  the  eyes  of  the  fat  fquirrel,  and  the  legs  of 
the  bear.  The  tail  is  fhort,  and  the  ears  termi- 
nate abruptly.  The  hair  on  the  back  is  of  a 
reddifh  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  : This 
hair  is  pretty  rude  ; but  that  of  the  belly  is  red- 
difh, foft,  and  bufhy.  Its  voice  refembles  the 
murmuring  of  a young  dog,  when  careffed,  or  in 
a fporting  humour.  But,  w^hen  irritated  or 
frighted,  it  makes  a whiftling  noife,  fo  loud  and 
piercing,  that  it  hurts  the  ear.  It  loves  clean- 
linefs,  and  retires,  like  the  cat,  to  void  its  ordure. 
But,  like  the  rat,  it  has  a very  ftrong  difagree- 
able.fmell,  efpecially  in  fummer.  It  is  remark- 
ably fat  in  autumn  : Befides  a large  epiploon,  it 
has  two  very  thick  fatty  follicles.  All  the  parts 
of  its  body, ‘however,  are  not  equally  fat.  The 
y 3 back 
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back  and  reins  are  loaded  with  firm  and  folid  fat, 
fimilar  to  the  flefh  of  a cow’s  udder.  Thus  the 
marmot  would  make  very  good  eating,  if  it  had 
not  always  a difagreeable  odour,  which  cannot 
be  concealed  but  by  very  ftrong  feafonings. 

This  animal,  which  delights  in  the  regions  of 
froft  and  fhow,  and  which  is  found  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains,  is  more  fubject 
than  any  other  to  be  rendered  torpid  by  cold. 
In  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, he  retires  into  his  hole,  from  which  he  comes 
not  out  till  the  beginning  of  April.  His  retreat 
is  made  with  precaution,  and  furniflied  with  art. 
It  is  capacious,  broader  than  long,  and  very  deep, 
fo  that  it  can  contain  feveral  marmots,  without 
any  danger  of  corrupting  the  air.  With  their 
feet  and  claws,  which  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpofe,  they  dig  the  earth  with 
amazing  quicknefs,  and  throw  it  behind  them.  It 
is  not  a hole  or  a ftraight  or  winding  tube,  but 
a fpecies  of  gallery  made  in  the  form  of  a Y, 
each  branch  of  which  has  an  aperture,  and  both 
terminate  in  one,  where  the  animal  lodges.  As 
the  whole  is  made  on  the  dèclivity  of  a mountain, 
the  innermoft  part  alone  is  on  a level.  Both 
branches  of  the  Y are  inclined,  and  the  one  is  ufed 
for  depofiting  the  excrements  of  the  animals, 
and  the  other  for  their  going  out  and  corning  in. 
The  place  of  their  abode  is  well  lined  with  mofs 
and  hay,  of  which  they  make  ample  provifion 
during  the  fummer.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  this 
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labour  is  carried  on  jointly  ; that  fome  cut  the 
fineft  herbage,  which  is  collected  by  others,  and 
that  they  alternately  ferve  as  vehicles  for  trans- 
porting it  to  their  dens.  One,  it  is  faid,  lies 
down  on  his  back,  allows  himfelf  to  be  loaded 
with  hay,  extends  his  limbs,  and  others  trail  him 
in  this  manner  by  the  tail,  taking  care  not  to 
overfet  him.  Thefe  repeated  frictions  are  align- 
ed as  the  reafon  why  the  hair  is  generally  rub- 
bed off  from  their  backs.  But,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  this  effect  is  produced  by  their  fre- 
quent digging  of  the  earth,  which  is  Sufficient  to 
peel  the  hair  off  their  backs.  Whatever  may  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  they  dwell  together,  and 
work  in  common  at  their  habitations,  where  they 
pafs  three  fourths  of  their  lives.  Thither  they 
retire  during  rain,  or  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, and  never  go  out  but  in  fine  weather,  and 
even  then  to  no  great  diftance.  One  ftands  Sen- 
tinel upon  a rock,  while  the  others  fport  on  the 
grafs,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  it  to  make  hay. 
When  the  Sentinel  perceives  a man,  an  eagle,  a 
dogj  &c,  he  alarms  the  reft  by  a loud  whiffle, 
and  is  himfelf  the  laft  to  enter  the  hole. 

They  make  no  provifions  for  winter,  as  if  they 
divined  that  they  would  then  have  no  ufe  for 
victuals.  But,  when  they  perceive  the  firft  ap- 
proaches of  the  fleeping  feafon,  they  fhut  up 
the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation  ; and  this 
they  perform  with  fuch  labour  and  Solidity, 
that  it  is  more  eafy  to  dig  the  earth  any  where 
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elfe,  than  in  the  parts  they  have  fortified.  They 
are  at  this  time  very  fat,  weighing  fome- 
times  twenty  pounds  ; and  they  continue  to  be 
plump  for  three  months  ; but  afterwards  gra- 
dually decay,  and  are  extremely  emaciated  at 
the  end  of  winter.  When  difcovered  in  their 
retreats,  they  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a ball, 
covered  with  hay  ; and  they  are  carried  off  in  fo 
torpid  a ftate,  that  they  may  be  killed  without 
feeming  to  feel  pain.  The  fatteft  are  chofen  for 
eating,  and  the  young  ones  for  taming.  Like 
the  dormice,  they  are  revived  by  a gradual  heat  ; 
andthofe  which  are  fed  in  houfes,  and  kept  warm, 
never  become  torpid,  but  are  equally  lively  and 
a&ive  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  As  to  the  fleep- 
ing  of  the  marmot,  we  fhall  not  repeat  what 
was  faid  under  the  article  of  the  fat  fquirrel.  The 
cooling  of  the  blood  is  the  foie  caufe  of  this 
phænomenon;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by 
other  writers,  that,  in  this  torpid  condition,  the 
circulation,  as  well  as  all  the  fecretions,  were  es;*' 
tremely  languid,  and  that  the  blood,  not  being 
renewed  by  frefh  aceeffions  of  chyle,  has  no  fe- 
rofity  *.  Whether  they  remain  conftantly  torpid 
for  feven  or  eight  months,  as  is  alledged  by  mofl 
authors,  is  uncertain.  Their  holes  are  deep,  and 
they  live  together  in  numbers  ; a considerable 
heat,  therefore,  muff  be  preferved  for  fome  time, 
and  they  may  eat  the  herbage  they  have  amaffçd. 
We  are  even  told  by  M.  Altmann,  in  his  treatife 

* Phil.  Tranf.  No.  397. 
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on  the  animals  of  Switzerland,  that  the  hunters 
allow  the  marmots  to  remain  unmolefted  for 
three  weeks  or  a month  ; that  they  never  dig  in 
foft  weather,  or  during  a warm  wind  ; that,  with- 
out thefe  precautions,  the  marmots  awaken  and 
dig  (till  deeper  ; but  that,  by  opening  their  re- 
treats during  hard  frofts  only,  they  find  them 
fo  torpid  as  to  be  carried  off  with  eafe.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude,  that  they,  in  every  refpeft, 
refemble  the  dormice  ; and  that,  if  they  remain 
longer  torpid,  it  is  becaufe  they  inhabit  a climate 
where  the  winter  is  longer. 

Thefe  animals  produce  but  once  a year,  and 
the  litter  generally  conflits  of  three  or  four.  The 
growth  of  their  young  is  very  quick  ; they  live 
only  nine  or  ten  years  ; and  the  fpecies  is  neither 
numerous  nor  much  diffufed.  The  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  wfith  the  marmot,  or,  atleaft,  they 
have  made  no  mention  of  it.  Among  the  Latins, 
Pliny  is  the  firft  who  takes  notice  of  it,  under 
the  name  of  mus  Alpinus , or  Alpine  rat  : And, 
indeed,  though  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  rats 
in  the  Alps,  none  of  them  is  fo  remarkable  as  the 
marmot,  or,  like  it,  lives  in  the  fummits  of  the 
higheft  mountains.  The  other  fpecies  confine 
themfelves  to  the  valleys,  the  fides  of  the  hills, 
or  firft  mountains.  Befides,  the  marmot  never 
defcends  from  the  heights,  but  feems  peculiarly 
attached  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prefer 
a fouth  or  eaft  expofure  to  that  of  the  north  or 
weft.  He  is  found,  however,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, 
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nines,  the  Pyrenees*  and  the  higheft  mountains 
of  Germany.  The  bobak  of  Poland  *,  to  which 
M.  Briffon  f , and,  after  him,  Meffrs.  Arnault  de 
Nobleville  et  Salerne  f,  have  given  the  name  of 
marmot , differs  from  this  animal,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  the  number  of  toes  ; for  it  has  five 
toes  on  the  fore- feet.  The  claw  of  the  great  toe 
appears  beyond  the  fkim;  and  we  find  within* 
the  two  phalanges  of  the  fifth  toe,  which  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  marmot.  Hence  the  bo- 
bak , or  Polifh  marmot,  the  mouax , or  marmot 
of  Canada,  the  caviay  or  marmot  of  Bahama, 
and  the  cricety  or  marmot  of  Strafburgh,  are  all 
different  fpecies  from  the  Alpine  marmot* 


SUPPLEMENT, 

I HAVE  here  given  the  figure  of  an  animal 
called  Monax , or  Marmot  of  Canada . The  defign 
was  fent  me  by  Mr.  Colinfon,  but  without  any 
defcription.  This  fpecies  of  marmot  feems  to 
differ  from  the  other  marmots*  by  its  having 
only  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  while  the  Alpine 
marmot  and  the  bobak  or  Polifh  marmot  have 

* Au&uarîum  Hift.  Nat.  Poloniæ,  Audi.  Rzaczynfei,  p.  327. 

f Regn.  Anim.  p.  165. 
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fve  toes  both  on  the  fore  and  the  hind-feet, 
* There  is  alfo  fome  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  which  is  more  thinly  covered  with  hair. 
The  tail  of  the  monax  is  longer  and  lefs  bufhy 
than  that  of  the  common  marmot  ; fo  that  this 
Canada  animal  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a neigh- 
bouring fpecies  than  as  a fimple  variety  of  the 
Alpine  marmot.  In  this  fpecies,  I prefume,  the 
animal  called  the  Whifler  by  Baron  Hontan 
may  be  ranked  *.  He  fays,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Canada  ; that  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  a hare,  but  fhorter  in  the  body; 
that  it  is  hunted  for  its  fkin  only,  which  is  much 
valued  ; but  that  its  flefh  is  not  good.  He  adds, 
that  the  Canadians  call  thefe  animals  Wb fiers , 
becaufe,  in  fine  weather,  they  whiffle  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  holes,  which  he  has  frequently 
heard.  Our  Alpine  marmot  makes  the  fame 
kind  of  whiffling  noife. 

* Voyage  du  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  tom.  i.  p.  95. 
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The  MARMOT  of  Kamtfchatka,. 

r|  ' H E Ruffian  travellers  have  difcovered  an 
animal  in  Kamtfchatka,  which  they  have 
called  a marmot , but  of  which  they  have  given  us 
a very  flight  intimation  only.  They  tell  us,  that 
its  fkin  refembles,  at  a diftance,  the  variegated 
plumage  of  a beautiful  bird  ; that,  like  the  fquir- 
rel,  it  ufes  its  fore-feet  in  eating  ; and  that  it 
feeds  on  roots,  berries,  and  cedar-nuts.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  expreflion  cedar-nuts 
prefents  a falfe  idea  ; for  the  true  cedar  bears 
cones,  and  other  trees,  called  by  the  name  of  ce- 
dars, bear  berries. 


The  MARMOT  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

XT J E owe  the  firft  notices  of  this  animal  to 
v v M.  Allamand,  a learned  naturalifl:  and 
profeflbr  at  Leyden.  M.  Pallas  has  defcribed  it 
under  the  name  of  Cavia  Capenfis , and  M,  Vof- 
maer  under  that  of  the  Bajlard  African  Marmot . 
Both  have  given  a figure  of  it  from  the  fame 
plate,  of  which  M.  Allamand  has  fent  me  a copy. 

In 
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ïn  writing  on  this  fubjedt  to  M.  Daubenton,  he 
remarks  : 

4 I fend  you  the  figure  of  a fpecies  of  cabiai, 

* (I  know  no  other  name  to  give  it),  which  I re- 
4 ceived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
4 not  fo  well  drawn  as  I could  wifh  ; but,  as  I 
4 have  the  animal  fluffed  in  my  cabinet,  if  you 
4 are  inclined,  I fhall  tranfmit  it  to  you  by  the 
4 firft  opportunity/ 

We  accepted  not  this  obliging  offer  of  M.  AI- 
lamand,  becaufe  we  were  foon  after  informed, 
that  one  or  two  of  thefe  animals  had  arrived  in 
Holland  alive,  and  hoped  that  fome  naturalift: 
would  furnifh  us  with  an  exa£t  defcription.  Both 
M.  Pallas  and  M.  Vofmaer  have  accordingly  de- 
fcribed  this  animal,  and  I fhall  here  give  extracts 
from  their  remarks: 

44  This  animal,”  fays  M.  Vofmaer, cc  is  known 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  name  of 
the  Rock  Badger , probably  becaufe  it  lives 
among  rocks,  and  under  the  earth,  like  the  badger; 
to  which,  however,  it  has  no  refemblance.  It 
has  a greater  affinity  to  the  marmot,  and  yet  it 

differs  confiderably  from  that  animal 

Kolbe  is  the  firft  who  mentions  this  animal,  and 
he  fays,  that  it  refembles  the  marmot  more  than 
the  badger.” 

We  fhall  adopt  the  name  of  the  Marmot  of  the 
Cape , in  preference  to  that  of  the  cavia,  becaufe 
it  differs  from  the  cavia  or  cabiai  in  many  re- 
fpe£ts  : 1,  In  the  climate,  the  cavia  being  an 

animal 
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animal  of  South  America,  while  the  other  is  found 
in  Africa  only.  2.  Becaufe  cavia  is  a Brafilian 
word,  and  ought  not  to  be  tranfported  into  Afri- 
ca, lince  it  belongs  to  the  true  cavia,  and  to  the 
cavia-cobaia,  or  Guiney-pig.  Laftly,  becaufe  the 
cabiai  inhabits  only  the  margins  of  waters,  and 
has  membranes  between  its  toes  ; but  the  mar- 
mot of  the  Cape  lives  among  rocks,  and  in  dry 
grounds,  which  it  can  dig  with  its  claws. 

“ The  firft  animal  of  this  fpecies,”  fays  M* 
Vofmaer,  <c  that  appeared  in  Europe,  was  fent 
by  M.  Tulbagh  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  its 
(kin  is  ftill  preferved  in  his  cabinet.  The  colour 
of  the  firft  differed  greatly  from  that  of  another 
which  arrived  afterwards  : It  was  very  young 
and  very  fmall.  That  which  I am  about  to  de- 
fcribe  was  a male,  and  was  fent  me  by  M.  Berg- 

meyer  of  Amfterdam The  life  of  this 

animal,  according  to  my  information,  is  very  me- 
lancholy; for  it  (lept  much  during  the  voyage* 
Its  motion  is  flow,  and  performed  by  leaps.  But, 
perhaps,  in  a natural  ftate,  it  is  equally  a&ive  as 
the  rabbit.  Its  cries  were  frequent,  but  fhort, 
(harp,  and  piercing.” 

I (hall  obferve  in  pafling,  that  this  character 
brings  the  animal  ftill  clofer  to  the  marmot  ; for 
the  Alpine  marmots  often  make  a fharp  whit- 
tling noife. 

“ In  Holland,”  continues  M.  Vofmaer,  <c  they 
feed  thi$  marmot  with  bread  and  different  kinds 
of  pot-herbs.  It  is  probable  that  this  animal 

brings 
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brings  forth  often,  and  in  great  numbers.  The 
form  of  their  feet  indicates  that  they  are  deftined 
for  digging  the  earth.  The  prefent  marmot  hav- 
ing died  at  Amfterdam,  I gave  it  for  difle&ion 
to  M.  Pallas. 

u In  ftature  it  refembles  the  common  rabbit* 
but  it  is  thicker  and  more  colleded.  The  belly 
is  peculiarly  grofs  ; the  eyes  are  beautiful,  and 
of  an  ordinary  fize.  The  eye-brows,  both  above 
and  below,  are  gatniihed  with  fome  fhort  black 
hairs,  above  which  there  are  five  or  fix  hairs  of 
the  fame  colour,  but  long,  that  turn  back  toward 
the  head.  It  has  fimilar  whifkers  on  the  upper 
lip,  about  the  middle  of  the  muzzle. 

“ The  nofe  is  black,  naked,  and  divided  by  a 
fine  future,  which  defcends  to  the  lip.  The  nof- 
trils  referable  a cord  broken  through  the  middle. 
Under  the  muzzle,  on  the  throat  and  cheeks, 
are  fome  long,  rude,  black  hairs  ; and  hairs  of 
the  fame  kind  are  fcattered  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy. In  the  palate  there  are  eight  deep  furrows  ; 
*the  tongue  is  very  thick,  tolerably  long,  garnifh- 
ed  with  fmall  papillæ,  and  oval  at  the  point. 
In  the  upper  jaw,  there  are  two  ftrong  teeth, 
which  protrude  over  the  under  jaw,  and  are  con- 
fiderably  diftant  from  each  other,  having  a kind 
of  triangular  appearance.  In  the  under  jaw,  it 
has  four  clofe  cutting  teeth,  which  are  very 
broad,  long,  and  flat.  The  grinders,  of  which 
it  has  four  on  each  fide,  are  alfo  large;  and  a fifth 
of  a fmaller  fize  may  be  added  to  the  number. 

Its 
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Its  fore-legs  are  fhort,  and  half  covered  with 
the  fkin  of  the  body.  The  feet  are  black  and 
naked.  Thofe  before  have  four  toes;  the  middle 
one  is  longeft  ; and  the  exterior  one  is  fhorter, 
and  feems  to  adhere  to  the  third.  The  toes  are 
armed  with  round  fhort  claws,  which  adhere  to 
the  fkin  like  the  human  nails.  There  are  three 
toes  on  the  hind-feet  ; the  middle  one  only  is 
furnifhed  with  a crooked  claw,  and  the  exterior 
toe  is  fhorter  than  the  others.  The  animal  leaps 
on  its  hind-legs,  like  the  rabbit.  It  has  not  the 
fmalleft  vertige  of  a tail.  The  colour  of  the  hair 
is  gray,  or  a yellowifh  brown,  nearly  like  that 
of  a wild  rabbit  ; but  it  is  deeper  upon  the  head 
and  back  ; and  the  breaft  and  belly  are  whitifh. 
There  is  alfo  a whitifh  belt  upon  the  neck  and 
near  the  fhoulders.  This  belt  forms  not  a col- 
lar, but  terminates  at  the  top  of  the  fore-legs. 
In  general,  the  hair  is  foft  and  woolly.” 
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